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SECOND    CHOICE 


CHAPTER  I 

WYNN  DUNHAM  was  plowing  in  his  father's  corn- 
field on  the  grayish,  rocky  hillside  behind  the  farm- 
house. The  June  day,  unusually  warm  and  dry,  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  sun,  a  great  crimson  ball,  was 
sinking  behind  the  nearest  mountain,  along  the  rugged 
brow  of  which  a  red  cloud-stream  seemed  to  sweep  like 
a  vast  spreading  torrent,  bearing  with  it  and  submerging 
islands  and  jutting  shores  of  purple,  pearl,  and  amethyst. 
A  half-mile  to  the  north,  in  the  valley  formed  by  moun- 
tains on  all  sides,  stood  a  great  cotton-factory,  its  gray- 
shingled  roof,  red-brick  walls,  and  towering  chimney 
plainly  discernible  to  the  young  farmer.  An  equal  dis- 
tance southward  was  the  village  of  Famham. 

As  he  stood  holding  one  of  the  handles  of  his  plow  with 
his  strong  right  hand,  the  cotton  plow-line  looped  over  his 
left  wrist,  young  Dunham  certainly  appeared  to  be  a  fine 
type  of  rugged,  healthy  manhood.  He  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  six  feet  in  height,  and  had  a  well-shaped, 
intellectual-looking  head.  He  wore  a  rough  checked 
cotton  shirt  which  was  open  at  the  neck,  heavy  shoes, 
and  brown  overalls.  Having  been  at  work  since  five 
o'clock  that  morning,  he  was  very  tired.  Moreover,  the 
fine  dust  of  the  field  had  settled  on  his  perspiring  face, 
and  he  felt  sticky  and  uncomfortable  all  over. 
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There  was  a  creek  near  by,  and  when  the  great  double- 
toned  whistle  at  the  factory  was  blown  at  closing-time 
he  unharnessed  his  horse  and  led  it  down  to  the  stream. 
Hitching  the  animal  to  a  bush,  he  threw  off  his  clothes 
and  plunged  into  the  water.  The  pool  was  four  or  five 
feet  in  depth,  with  a  sandy  bottom,  and  thirty  or  forty 
feet  in  width.  Pond-lilies  spread  their  broad  leaves  on  the 
surface  beneath  the  jutting  clay  banks,  and  weeping 
willows  dropped  their  feathery  branches  down  till  their 
tips  were  submerged. 

Up  and  down  Wynn  swam,  now  diving  to  the  bottom, 
now  standing  erect  and  dashing  the  water  into  his  face. 
Presently  he  went  ashore,  dressed  himself,  and,  feeling 
refreshed,  he  led  his  horse  along  a  path  toward  the  farm- 
house. It  was  a  small,  one-story  frame  building,  the  walls 
of  which  had  lost  their  original  white  paint,  and  had  a 
roof  that  was  gray  and  moss-grown.  Turning  his  horse 
into  the  stable  lot,  Wynn  was  starting  into  the  house 
when  his  father  came  out  and  met  him. 

"Wait  a  minute.  I  want  to  see  you,"  the  old  man  said, 
rather  awkwardly.  "Supper  ain't  ready  yet;  your  ma 
just  got  the  fire  started.  The  wood  was  out  and  I  had 
to  fetch  some  from  the  pine  thicket." 

Jacob  Dunham  was  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  stockily 
built,  short,  beardless,  and  white-haired.  He  had  small 
blue  eyes  set  close  together,  a  florid  complexion,  and  a 
placid,  dreamy  expression. 

"What  did  you  v/ant  to  see  me  about?"  his  son  inquired. 

Jacob's  eyes  seemed  to  blink  hesitatingly.  He  glanced 
toward  the  open  kitchen  door  where  his  wife  stood  empty- 
ing a  pan  of  some  refuse  on  the  ground  to  be  eaten  by  a 
swiftly  gathering  flock  of  chickens. 

"I  reckon  you  can  guess,  if  you'll  try  hard  enough," 
was  the  answer.  "Did  you  see  Webb  Moore  ride  up 
here  about  an  hour  by  sun?" 

"No,  I  didn't.     What  did  he  want?" 
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"My  taxes  'ain't  been  paid  yet,  if  you  must  know  the 
truth,  and  he  says  I'll  be  double-taxed  if  the  money  ain't 
in  his  hands  to-morrow  by  ten  o'clock." 

"But  I  gave  you  the  money  for  that  a  month  ago," 
Wynn  said,  in  surprise  and  with  a  show  of  irritation. 

"Don't  say  you  gave  it  to  me,  for  you  didn't.  You 
handed  it  over  to  your  ma  the  day  she  made  such  a  fuss 
about  needing  it." 

"Well,  that  was  for  the  taxes,"  said  the  young  man, 
wonderingly.  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  it  didn't 
go  for  that?" 

"If  you  must  know  the  truth  you  must,"  drawled 
Jacob.  "She  sent  it  to  George  to  buy  him  a  suit  of 
clothes  to  come  home  in.  She  said  she  just  would  have 
him  look  decent.  She  claims  that  folks  will  have  a  lot 
o'  nasty  things  to  say  when  he  gets  here,  anyhow,  and  she 
don't  want  him  to  look  like  a  tramp.  I  wouldn't  ask  you 
for  it  but  I  know  you've  got  it  in  the  bank,  and  this  is  a 
tight  hole  we're  in.  I  wouldn't  ask  you  for  it  for  myself, 
but  I  don't  want  no  more  rowin'.  At  my  time  o'  life  I 
can't  stand  it.     I  want  peace,  I  do." 

"Well,  I  won't  pay  it,"  Wynn  said,  angrily. 

"You  say  you  won't?" 

"No,  I  won't.  I  have  furnished  the  tax  money  once 
and  that  is  enough." 

"Well,  you  know  best,  but  thar'll  be  a  row.  Your  ma 
is  powerfully  tickled  over  George  coming  back,  and  if 
trouble  over  the  taxes  comes  it  will  undo  it  all  agin  an' 
start  fresh  trouble.  Of  course,  you  know  your  business, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  /  had  money  laid  away  in  a  bank, 
and  a  thing  like  this  was  to  come  up — " 

"Well,  I  won't  do  it,  that's  all.  I  won't  do  it!"  and 
Wynn  turned  aside  and  seated  himself  in  a  chair  beneath 
an  apple-tree  near  the  kitchen  door.  Hesitating,  as  if 
about  to  protest  further,  Jacob  stood  for  a  moment,  and 
then  with  a  grunt  and  a  shrug  he  turned  toward  the  bam. 
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Still  angry  and  resentful,  Wynn  sat,  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  his  throbbing  head  in  his  hands.  "They  will  drive 
me  too  far;  they  will,  they  will!"  he  said,  almost  aloud. 
"No  man  could  stand  it.    I'm  a  slave  and  nothing  less." 

Through  the  open  kitchen  door  he  saw  the  red  light  of 
the  coals  in  the  grate  of  the  range  and  the  yellow  flare 
of  a  candle  in  the  dining-room  adjoining.  The  rich, 
blended  aroma  of  frying  ham  and  boiling  coffee  came  to 
him.  He  was  very  hungry,  for  he  had  eaten  only  a  light 
cold  lunch  in  the  field  at  noon  that  day.  From  the  dis- 
tance came  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  barking  of  dogs,  the 
sound  of  a  farmer's  supper-horn,  the  clanging  of  a  bell 
announcing  prayer-meeting  in  the  village,  the  crude  notes 
of  some  one  learning  to  play  a  comet  in  a  worker's  cot- 
tage near  the  cotton-factory. 

"Set  the  table,  an'  don't  smash  the  plates,"  he  heard 
his  mother  call  out  to  his  sister  Lucy,  a  little  girl  eight 
years  of  age. 

"I've  done  an'  done  it,  ma,"  a  musical  voice  responded. 

"'Done  an'  done  it'!"  the  young  man  groaned;  "she  is 
my  sister  and  is  growing  up  like  that.    It  is  awful,  awful !" 

At  this  moment  the  child  came  out  and  approached  her 
brother.  She  was  quite  pretty,  having  fine  blue  eyes  and 
abundant  golden  hair.  Her  dress  was  of  the  cheapest 
cotton  material  and  was  ragged  and  soiled.  Her  feet 
were  bare.  For  an  instant  she  stood  before  him,  eying 
him  cautiously  and  rather  timidly. 

"When  it  is  dark  enough  will  you  help  me  catch  a 
chicken  on  the  roost?"  she  asked.  "We  want  it  for  break- 
fast, and  I  can't  reach  high  enough." 

"Yes,  after  supper,"  he  said,  wearily.  "Have  you  been 
studying  your  lessons  to-day?" 

"No;  I  missed  to-day,"  she  answered,  slightly  abashed 
under  his  steady,  reproachful  stare.  "Ma  sent  me  to  tov;n 
this  morning  with  some  butter  and  eggs  -to  sell,  and  this 
evenin'  she  made  me  peel  an'  cut  peaches  for  presers'es. 
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Brother,  are  you  going  to  do  what  they  want  about  the 
taxes?" 

"Go  away  and  don't  bother  me,"  he  said,  testily. 

"  I  see  by  that  that  you  won't,"  Lucy  said,  disappointed- 
ly. "Well,  ma  says  they  will  sell  the  roof  over  our  heads 
if  you  don't." 

He  said  nothing,  but  he  had  a  yearning  impulse  to  draw 
the  pretty  child  down  to  his  knee  and  fondle  her.  He  was 
sorry  for  himself,  but  was  beginning  to  feel  more  so  for 
her,  for  was  she  not  even  more  helpless  than  he  ? 

There  was  a  slurring,  slipshod  step  on  the  rough  planks 
of  the  kitchen  floor  and  Mrs.  Dunham  stood  in  the  door- 
way. "Lucy,"  she  cried  out,  harshly,  "  tell  yore  pa  supper 
is  ready." 

But  Jacob  was  approaching  from  the  bam  and  had 
heard  the  announcement.  He  paused  at  his  son's  chair. 
"The  old  speckled  cat  has  a  litter  of  kittens  up  in  the 
bam  loft,"  he  said,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  gratified 
child.  "They  are  the  cutest  little  black-an' -white  imps 
you  ever  laid  eyes  on."  He  laughed  out  suddenly.  "They 
are  just  gettin'  their  eyes  open.  You  ought  to  see  'em 
snuggle  up  to  their  mammy  an'  bump  their  noses  agin' 
her  belly  when  they  suck.  They  purr  and  claw  at  'er 
like  rips,  but  she  don't  seem  to  mind  it  a  bit.  I  felt  of 
the'r  claws  with  my  finger,  an'  they  are  sharp  as  needles. 
She  is  as  proud  as  any  himian  mammy  I  ever  saw.  I  bent 
down  an'  rubbed  'er  back  an'  she  mighty  nigh  spoke  to 
me,  she  seemed  so  flattered!" 

Jacob  was  chewing  tobacco,  and  he  ejected  his  quid 
into  his  fat  pink  palm  and  tossed  it  into  the  grass.  There 
was  a  shelf  against  the  outer  wall  at  the  door  which  held 
a  water-pail  and  a  gourd,  and  he  filled  his  mouth  and 
washed  it  out,  wiping  his  lips  on  his  shirt-sleeve.  This 
done,  he  led  his  son  and  daughter  into  the  kitchen  and 
thence  into  the  dining-room,  where  Mrs.  Dunham,  a  thin 
woman  clad  in  a  dingy  print  dress,  was  seating  herself  at 
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the  table  in  the  flickering  candle-light.  Her  scant  brown 
hair  was  plastered  back  on  her  harsh  brow  and  tied  in  a 
tight  ball  behind  her  head.  Her  face  was  deeply  lined  and 
her  lips  were  drawn  tightly  across  a  wide  gap  in  her  upper 
gums  where  the  teeth  were  missing. 

There  was  no  cloth  on  the  table,  nor  napkins.  The 
dishes  were  few,  and  some  of  those  were  cracked  and 
chipped.  Even  the  candle  was  supported  by  a  brown 
crock  filled  with  grains  of  com.  The  walls  of  the  room 
were  made  of  unplaned  boards  which  had  grown  brown 
with  age.  There  was  no  ceiling  overhead,  and  the  massive 
sooty  rafters  were  hung  with  drying  pepper-pods,  gourds, 
well-cured  bacon,  hams,  shoulders,  sausages  in  gut,  and 
com -husks.  In  a  comer  of  the  room,  in  a  soap-box  half 
filled  with  straw,  sat  a  hen  on  a  nestful  of  eggs.  Two 
cats  and  three  kittens  lay  on  the  brick  hearth  in  the  light 
of  some  pieces  of  pine  burning  in  the  chim.ney. 

Mrs.  Dunham  sat  at  the  head  of  the  short  table,  Jacob 
opposite  her,  with  Lucy  on  his  right  and  W3mn  on  his  left. 
After  they  were  all  seated  they  waited  for  a  moment  with 
their  eyes  downcast.  Jacob  was  expected  to  ask  the  bless- 
ing. It  had  been  a  habit  of  his  for  years,  and  yet  of  late 
he  was  becoming  so  forgetful  of  the  dut}?-  that  he  had  to  be 
reminded  of  it. 

"Lord,"  he  now  prayed,  automatically,  "make  us  duly 
thankful  for  these  and  all  Thy  other  manifold  bounties. 
These  things  we  humbly  ask,  confessing  our  sins  and  short- 
comings, in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ.     Amen." 

From  a  battered  tin  pot  Mrs.  Dunham  poured  coffee 
for  them  all.  It  was  black  and  strong,  and  no  sugar  or 
cream  was  used.  Jacob  helped  himself  from  a  great 
platter  of  fried  ham  and  eggs  which  seemed  to  float  in 
brown  gravy,  and  passed  the  platter  on  to  his  son.  An- 
other dish  contained  cold  string-beans  which  were  left 
over  from  the  midday  meal.    There  were  some  cold  pones 
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of  corn-bread,  a  plate  of  hot  biscuits,  butter  as  white  as 
snow,  and  a  pitcher  full  of  buttermilk. 

"Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,"  Jacob  remarked  to  his  son, 
"I  met  Bill  Thornton  at  the  post-office  as  he  was  comin' 
out  this  morning.  He  said  he  wanted  to  see  you.  He's 
just  got  back  from  a  peddlin'  trip.  I  reckon,  first  an' 
last,  he  makes  his  medicine  pay.  He  always  wears 
fine  clothes  an'  has  a  cigar  in  his  mouth  every  time  I 
run  across  'im." 

"I  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  'im."  Mrs. 
Dunham  was  speaking  for  the  first  time.  "Folks  say  he  is 
treatin'  his  wife  like  a  dog,  away  on  the  road  all  the  tim.e, 
enjoyin'  himself  with  women,  while  she  is  drudgin'  at 
home." 

"I  believe  his  brag  medicine  is  an  out-an'-out  fake," 
Jacob  mumbled,  his  mouth  full  of  beans.  "Folks  love  to  be 
swindled  these  days.  What  does  he  know  about  roots  and 
herbs?  That's  an  awful  lie  he  tells  about  a  Cherokee 
chief  givin'  the  recipe  of  his  concoction  to  his  grand- 
daddy  for  a  young  shote.  My  opinion  is  that  Bill  made 
that  tale  up  out  of  whole  cloth ;  but  who  cares,  if  he  makes 
the  stuff  go?" 

Wynn  said  nothing.  He  was  still  angry  over  the  un- 
just demands  that  were  being  made  on  him.  He  was  a 
good  reader  of  his  mother's  face  and  manner,  and  he  knew 
the  matter  was  not  settled  yet  by  any  means.  Jacob 
finished  supper  first  and  pushed  his  chair  back.  Rising, 
he  paused  at  the  hen's  nest  and  looked  dowm  on  the  pa- 
tient creature  steadily.  The  others  heard  him  chuckling 
softly. 

"A  lots  o'  fun  you  are  havin'  at  that  job,  old  lady," 
he  was  heard  to  say,  "but  you  know  your  business,  I 
reckon.  Say,  folks,  I  want  you  all  to  watch  this  brood 
when  they  peck  their  way  out.  I  put  a  duck  egg  in 
amongst  these  just  to  see  what  she  will  do  about  it  when 
it  is  hatched.     I  remember  seein'  a  fat  little,  web-footed 
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duck  waddlin'  about  with  a  spry  bunch  o'  fuzzy  chicks 
when  I  was  a  boy,  an'  it  was  powerful  funny." 

When  supper  was  over  Lucy  got  some  pieces  of  pine 
and  lighted  them  at  the  candle,  the  smoke  coiling  upward 
like  serpents.  "Come,  git  the  chicken  for  me,"  she  re- 
minded Wynn ;  "they  have  all  gone  to  roost  by  this  time." 

"  Take  the  torch  out !"  ordered  her  mother.  "  Look  how 
the  soot  is  fallin'  over  everything." 

Holding  the  torch  downward,  that  it  might  bum  the 
better,  Lucy  led  her  brother  through  the  kitchen  and  out 
into  the  yard.  Close  to  the  bam  stood  a  ramshackle 
shanty  made  of  pine  logs.  There  was  no  shutter  to  the 
low  door  and  some  of  the  floor  planks  were  missing.  With 
the  torch  now  held  aloft  the  child  entered  the  shanty  and 
stood  pointing  with  her  disengaged  hand  at  one  of  the 
rafters. 

"There  they  are,  a  whole  row  of  'em.  Wait  till  I  show 
you  the  one  we  picked  out.  There,  it  is  the  third  one  from 
this  end.     Pull  it  down." 

He  had  no  difficulty  in  obeying  her,  for  the  light-blinded 
chicken  was  well  within  reach  of  his  hand.  Catching  it 
by  the  feet,  he  drew  it  down.  It  fluttered  and  screamed 
at  first,  but  in  a  moment  was  calm  and  silent. 

Lucy  felt  of  the  chicken.  "I  thought  it  was  fat,  and 
it  is,"  she  said,  in  quite  the  tone  of  an  old  woman.  "Ma's 
goin'  to  make  a  pie  of  it.  You  Hke  chicken  pies,  don't 
you,  Wynn?" 

He  made  no  reply.  He  was  still  brooding  over  his 
wrongs,  and  scarcely  heard  her  voice. 

"What  ails  you  here,  lately?"  She  dropped  the  pine  on 
the  ground  just  outside  the  door,  and  took  the  chicken 
into  her  own  hands,  holding  it  carelessly  against  her 
shoulder. 

"Nothing  is  the  matter  with  me,"  he  answered,  testily. 

"Something  must  be,"  Lucy  insisted,  blandly  staring 
at  him  through  the  faint  starlight.    "You  used  to  be  so 
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different;  you  ain't  the  same.  You  used  to  be  always 
singin'  or  whistlin'  an'  jokin'  with  me,  but  you  have  quit 
all  that.     What  ails  you,  Wynn?" 

"Nothing,"  he  repeated,  his  eyes  averted.  "I'm  tired, 
that's  all." 

"You  may  say  that,  but  I  don't  believe  it."  She  stroked 
the  head,  neck,  and  back  of  the  chicken  carelessly.  "You 
begun  to  act  queer  when  the  letter  come  from  George  that 
he  was  to  get  out  next  week.  Everybody  acts  funny  and 
talks  funny  about  it.  There  are  the  Spriggs  children. 
We've  got  a  playhouse  down  in  the  swamp,  an'  the  other 
day  when  everybody  was  talkin'  about  George  comin* 
home,  Ann  said  her  ma  told  her  that  if  we  let  him  come 
here  an'  stay  that  her  and  Sarah  shouldn't  play  with  me 
any  more.  Ann  said  her  ma  told  her  that  decent  folks 
wouldn't  visit  a  house  where  a  convict  lived,  no  matter 
how  honest  the  rest  of  his  family  was." 

"  Hush  up.  Put  the  chicken  away !"  Wynn  said,  sharply. 
"You  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about.  You  are 
only  a  child." 

"Gimme  that  chicken.  Are  you  going  to  hold  it  all 
night?"  It  was  Mrs.  Dunham's  impatient  and  usual  tone, 
and  she  strode  toward  them  from  the  kitchen  door. 
Taking  the  chicken,  she  moved  to  the  side  of  the  house, 
where  she  paused,  took  the  fowl  by  the  head,  and  swiftly 
swung  it  around  till  its  neck  was  broken  and  it  lay  dying 
on  the  grass. 

Wynn  started  to  walk  away,  but  Lucy  followed  him 
as  far  as  the  front  gate. 

"Wynn,  tell  me  one  thing,  an'  I  won't  bother  you  any 
more." 

He  paused  and  looked  down  into  her  sweet  face,  al- 
most as  if  he  wanted  to  apologize  to  her  for  his  former 
impatience. 

"What  is  it?"  he  inquired,  softly. 

"  Why,  Ann  Spriggs  says  everybody  in  Famham  knows 
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that  you  are  in  love  with  Edna  Wrenn.  She  says  you 
don't  notice  any  other  girl.  She  said  some  folks  think 
Edna  likes  you,  too.  I  didn't  object  to  that,  for  I  know 
that  is  the  truth,  but  she  said  something  else,  an'  I  got 
so  mad  that  I  cried  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  Wynn,  she 
said— she  said  that  the  Wrenns  was  the  proudest  old 
family  in  Farnham,  an'  that  everybody  said  she  wouldn't 
marry  a  convict's  brother.  Wynn,  I  believe  that  is  what  is 
botherin'  you.  You  are  mad  about  the  tax  money,  but 
it  is  Edna  Wrenn  that  is  troublin'  you  the  most,  an'  I 
don't  blame  you,  for  she  is  nice  an'  sweet  an'  pretty. 
She  always  has  something  nice  to  say  to  me.  I  met  her 
down  in  the  meadow  last  week.  I  know  she  had  heard 
about  George  comin'  back,  but  she  didn't  let  on.  She 
was  pickin'  wild  flowers  an'  told  me  the  names  of  somic. 
She  kissed  me  an'  said  I  ought  to  study  hard  at  home  even 
if  I  don't  get  to  go  to  school.  You  are  in  love  with  her, 
aren't  you,  W3mn?" 

"It  doesn't  concern  you,"  Wynn  retorted,  impatient 
again.  "You  mustn't  talk  about  such  matters.  You  are 
only  a  child." 

Turning  away,  he  left  her.  He  wanted  to  be  alone, 
and  took  a  path  which  led  into  the  wood  behind  the 
house.  On  he  walked,  sometimes  through  bushes,  again 
through  vines  and  weeds  beneath  giant  poplar  and  oak 
trees,  the  branches  of  which  met  over  his  head.  He  was 
manfully  trying  to  conquer  the  rage  within  him,  which 
was  due  to  the  adverse  conditions  in  his  life.  Presently 
he  came  to  a  moss-grown  boiilder  and  seated  himself  on 
its  sloping  side.  Through  the  branches  and  foliage  above 
him  he  saw  a  dun  patch  of  sky  strewn  with  mystic  stars. 
Here  and  there,  close  to  the  dew-moist  grass,  fireflies 
were  flitting  to  and  fro,  bent  upon  purposes  best  known 
to  themselves.  And  in  the  forest,  which  stretched  out 
toward  the  near-by  mountain,  the  brow  of  which  seemed 
to  hang  like  a  storm-cloud  above  the  distant  tree-tops,  he 
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heard  the  soft  voices  of  insects,  the  chirping  of  crickets, 
the  snarhng  of  tree-frogs.  The  mental  pain  upon  him 
was  sharper  than  any  physical  suffering,  and  he  all  but 
groaned  aloud. 

What  was  his  mother  asking  him  to  do?  She  was  de- 
manding that  his  hard-earned  savings,  on  which  he  was 
hoping  to  build  for  himself  some  sort  of  claim  to  respect- 
ability, be  paid  out  that  his  lawbreaking  brother  might 
dress  like  a  well-to-do,  successful  man. 

"I  won't  do  it.  I  won't!"  Wynn  locked  his  hands  be- 
tween his  knees.  "They  shall  not  make  a  dog  of  me,  a 
jackass  of  all  burdens.  I'll  leave  the  place  forever.  I'll 
do  it — before  God,  I  swear  I'll  do  it!" 

Covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he  rocked  back  and 
forth,  hot  with  the  fury  of  thwarted  youth.  For  an 
instant  he  lost  control  of  himself  and  allowed  a  dry 
sob  to  escape  from  his  throat.  "God  knows  I  tried 
my  best  to  make  a  man  of  him,"  he  said,  "but  he 
wouldn't  listen  to  my  advice.  He  laughed  at  me. 
The  law  put  him  away,  and  now  he  is  coming  back 
to  revive  it  all." 

Rising,  the  lone  sufferer  stood  erect,  his  fine  head  bared 
to  the  sultry  night  air.  Presently  he  began  to  retrace  his 
steps.  Why  he  wanted  to  be  constantly  moving  he  could 
not  have  explained.  He  was  very  tired,  and  expected  to 
go  to  work  in  the  morning  at  break  of  day,  and  yet  his 
anger  had  driven  from  him  all  tendency  to  sleep. 

He  missed  the  path  and  plunged  through  wild  vines 
and  briers  which  scratched  his  hands  and  face,  and  yet  he 
knew  he  was  going  toward  the  farm-house.  He  wondered 
what  Edna  Wrenn  would  say  if  she  were  consulted  about 
this  fresh  outrage.  He  knew  that  she  loved  her  own 
brother  and  sister,  but  no  family  dishonor  had  come  to 
her  through  either  of  them.  A  girl  like  Edna  could  not 
imagine  herself  in  the  plight  he  was  in. 

"The  farm  may  be  sold  for  the  taxes  for  all  I  care,"  he 
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muttered.  "  I  have  furnished  the  money  once.  I  shall  not 
again.     That  settles  it." 

The  wood  had  become  thinner  and  above  the  bushes  he 
saw  the  light  in  the  kitchen  of  the  farm-house.  He  went 
toward  it  heavily,  worn  out  against  his  knowledge.  At 
the  gate  he  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  It 
was  his  father,  who,  on  seeing  him,  came  out  and  met  him. 

"Your  ma  is  in  an  awful  fix,"  Jacob  began,  his  placid 
face  showing  a  certain  degree  of  concern.  "She  wanted 
to  know  what  you  said  about  the  tax  money,  an'  I  had 
to  out  with  it.  I  told  'er  that  you  refused  point-blank  to 
pay  it  a  second  time,  an'  she  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet 
an'  trembled  like  a  leaf.  You  know  how  she  can  act 
when  she  gits  mad  that  way.  She's  awful.  I've  heard 
folks  say  that  it's  a  woman's  nature  to  bother  more  about 
a  child  that  goes  crooked  than  one  that  keeps  straight,  an' 
they  say  she  will  love  it  more,  too.  I  don't  know.  I'm 
just  tellin'  you  what  I've  heard.  They  say,  too,  that  sech 
a  Vv-oman  will  forgive  any  crime  that  a  son  commits,  but 
will  spurn  to  'er  last  breath  a  daughter  that  is  led  astray 
by  some  designin'  feller.  I  can  see  without  tryin'  hov/ 
upset  you  are  about  that  money,  an'  somehow  I  wonder 
at  it.  Money  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  trash,  anyway. 
I  reckon  it  really  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  You  see,  if  you 
hadn't  saved  up  like  you  have,  nobody  would  look  to  you 
for  help  in  this  thing.  We'd  all  be  in  the  mess  together, 
an'  maybe  George  would  provide  his  own  clothes  to  come 
home  in,  or  stay  away  till  he  got  'em." 

They  were  at  the  gate  now.  Through  a  window  of  the 
sitting-room  Wynn  saw  his  mother  bending  over  some 
sewing  in  the  candle-light.  Near  her  sat  Lucy,  a  book  in 
her  hand. 

Jacob's  slow  glance  followed  that  of  his  son.  "You  kin 
see,  even  from  here,  how  sullen  your  ma  looks,"  he  mut- 
tered. "See  how  her  mouth  is  all  drawed  down  at  the 
sides.    You  might  not  think  it,  but  she  was  a  purty  little 
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trick  when  I  first  saw  'er,  always  full  of  laugh  an'  fun. 
Folks  them  days  thought  I  did  powerful  well  to  git  'er, 
poor  as  she  was.  Neither  one  of  us  had  any  idea  that 
trouble  was  ahead.  I  don't  reckon  young  couples  ever 
know.  Still,  I'm  a  great  believer  in  the  statement  of  some 
wise  heads  of  old  that  every  bit  of  trouble  we  are  heir  to 
is  designed  by  the  Lord  for  our  own  good.  If  I  didn't 
believe  that  one  thing,  the  whole  plan  of  creation  would 
seem  crooked." 

Suddenly,  as  he  looked  at  his  mother's  grim  features, 
the  thought  came  to  Wynn  that  her  siiffering,  in  its  way, 
might  be  as  keen  as,  if  not  keener  than,  his  own,  and  his 
mood  softened.  He  told  himself  that  she  would  sleep 
better  that  night  if  her  mind  were  relieved  on  the  matter 
under  discussion;  and,  after  all,  the  amount  demanded 
was  small. 

His  father  was  holding  the  gate  open  for  him  to  enter. 
"Are  you  goin'  to  bed?"  Jacob  asked,  considerately. 
"You  are  usually  sleepy  by  this  time." 

"Yes,  I'm  going  in,"  Wynn  answered.  He  lingered, 
facing  the  old  man,  who  was  closing  the  gate.  "I  have 
thought  that  matter  over — I  mean  the  taxes.  I  will  pay 
it.    I  will  give  you  a  check  in  the  morning." 

"You  say  you  will?  Well,  that  will  be  good  news  to 
your  ma.  I  will  go  in  and  tell  'er  now — that  is,  if  you 
want  me  to  mention  it." 

"Yes,  you  may  tell  her." 

Wynn  still  lingered  at  the  gate.  He  saw  his  father  cross 
the  porch  and  enter  the  dark  hall.  In  a  moment  he  saw 
him  emerge  into  the  candle-light  surrounding  his  wife  and 
daughter.  No  sound  from  within  reached  the  silent  spec- 
tator, though  he  saw  his  father's  lips  moving  as  the  old 
man  stood  looking  down  at  his  wife.  Mrs.  Dunham's 
face  showed  no  alteration.  She  simply  raised  the  sheet 
she  was  hemming  and  folded  it  anew  in  her  lap.  She  was 
not  even  looking  at  the  speaker.      The  child's  upturned 
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face,  however,  formed  a  pretty  picture.  Even  at  that 
distance  Wynn  noticed  that  her  eyes  were  sparkHng  and 
her  fair  young  cheeks  were  aglow.  Entering  the  hall,  he 
passed  on  to  his  room  in  the  rear,  and  in  the  dark  he  un- 
dressed and  laid  himself  down  on  his  bed.  His  heart  was 
very  heavy  indeed.  He  was  no  longer  angry,  but  the 
thought  of  his  brother's  return  and  the  social  sensation 
it  would  create  still  lay  heavily  on  him.  Suddenly  the 
light  step  of  a  small  bare  foot  soimded  on  the  floor  at 
the  door  and  Lucy  came  in  and  timidly  drew  near  his  bed. 

"I  wanted  to  tell  you  good  night,"  she  said,  catching 
his  moist  hand,  which  lay  on  his  breast,  and  pressing  it 
with  her  slender  fingers.  "Pa  just  now  told  ma  what  3^ou 
said  about  the  tax  money.    It  is  a  shame,  a  great  shame !" 

"Never  mind.  It  is  done  now,"  Wynn  said.  "Good 
night.     I  am  tired  and  must  get  to  sleep." 

Again  she  pressed  his  hand.  She  made  a  downward 
movement,  as  if  about  to  kiss  him,  but  he  had  not  encour- 
aged her  in  such  things  for  several  years,  and  she  re- 
frained.   "Good  night,"  she  said,  softly,  and  turned  away. 

"Good  night,"  he  muttered. 


CHAPTER   II 

SUNDAY  came  two  days  later.  Wynn  put  on  his  best 
clothes,  shaved  himself,  and  blackened  his  shoes. 
Lucy  came  to  him  in  a  clean  white  dress,  her  golden  hair 
carefully  brushed  and  tied  with  a  blue  ribbon.  She  wore 
new  shoes,  which  were  too  heavy  to  look  well,  and  stock- 
ings of  the  cheapest  sort. 

"Are  you  goin'  to  church?"  she  asked. 

" I  don't  know  yet ;  I  may,"  he  answered.  "I  am  going 
over  to  see  Bill  Thornton  first." 

"Well,  I'm  not  goin'  to-day,"  Lucy  went  on.  "Ma  an' 
pa  ain't  goin',  an'  I  can't  go  without  them.  Ma  is  goin' 
to  stay,  so  she  can  fix  George's  room  up  nice.  He'll  be 
pleased,  I  reckon.  She  has  put  new  curtains  to  the  win- 
dows, an'  fixed  up  his  bed  fine.  She  took  down  the 
Washington  picture  in  her  room  an'  hung  it  in  his'n,  an' 
is  goin'  to  fill  his  fireplace  with  green  things  an'  white- 
wash the  hearth.  Ann  Spriggs  says  convicts  have  to  sleep 
in  little,  dark  cells,  no  bigger  'n  a  dog-house,  an'  eat  out 
o'  tin  plates  an'  drink  out  o'  tin  cups.  I  reckon  George 
will  like  the  change." 

Wynn  did  not  encourage  her  to  talk  more,  and  soon 
left  the  house.  As  he  turned  down  the  road  toward  the 
village  he  saw  his  father  in  the  barn-yard.  The  old  man 
wore  no  hat  nor  coat,  and  his  brogan  shoes  v/ere  untied. 
He  was  standing  close  to  the  rail  fence,  studiously  watch- 
ing some  blue-and-white  pigeons,  some  of  which  were  on 
the  roof  of  the  bam,  and  some  searching  for  grain  on 
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the  brown  heaps  of  manure  which  had  been  raked  up 
in  the  fence-comers. 

The  next  house  on  the  road  was  the  one  to  which  Wynn 
was  going.  It  was  a  small,  white  cottage  owned  by  Will- 
iam Thornton,  the  strolling  medicine-seller.  A  white 
paling  fence  surrounded  it,  and  just  inside  stood  a  new 
buggy,  on  the  shining  body  of  which  was  painted  an  ad- 
vertisement of  Thornton's  famous  "Elixir  of  Health." 
Over  it  was  spread  a  huge  umbrella  made  of  alternating 
panels  of  red,  white,  and  blue  cloth,  each  of  which  bore 
the  name  of  a  disease  which  it  was  said  could  be  cured 
b}^  the  use  of  the  "Elixir." 

Entering  the  gate,  Wynn  went  up  on  the  little  porch 
and  knocked  at  the  door.  Presently  it  was  opened  by 
Mrs.  Thornton.  She  was  a  blonde  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  smiled  in  a  cordial  manner  when  she  recognized 
the  visitor.  She  wore  a  loose  print  wrapper,  and  her  hair 
was  done  up  in  tight  rolls  of  paper. 

"You  must  excuse  my  looks,"  she  said;  "I  am  just 
getting  ready  for  church.  You  want  to  see  Bill,  I  reckon. 
He  went  back  in  the  edge  of  our  woods  to  see  how  the 
clearing  come  on  while  he  was  away.  He'll  be  here  in  a 
minute.  You  might  as  well  sit  out  here  on  the  porch. 
My  parlor  is  hot  and  stuffy.  It  hasn't  had  an  airing  for 
a  long  time.    Why  should  it?    I  don't  see  no  company." 

He  took  one  of  the  chairs  on  the  porch,  and  she  lingered 
near  by. 

"I've  always  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  Bill,"  she 
went  on,  gravely,  "but  never  could,  somehow,  get  a  fair 
chance.  You  are  a  good  friend  of  his,  Wynn,  and  I  know 
in  reason  that  he  must  talk  pretty  free  to  you  about  me 
and  him.  I  say  what  I  think  to  my  women  friends,  and 
I  reckon  he  talks  to  you,  if  he  doesn't  to  others." 

"I  don't  quite  understand,  Mrs.  Thornton,"  Wynn  be- 
gan, but  she  interrupted  him. 

"Oh,  I  reckon  you  do,  W^oin,  if  you'd  just  admit  it. 
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The  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  business  is  that  I 
simply  won't  be  a  foot-mat  for  no  man  that  ever  wore 
shoe-leather.  I  am  not  getting  what  I  bargained  for  in 
this  deal,  by  a  long  shot,  and  I  am  not  going  to  stand  it. 
Do  you  know  what  that  man  expects  me  to  do  ?  He  ex- 
pects me  to  stay  here  on  this  lonely  little  farm  in  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  all  by  myself,  while  he  is  riding  over 
the  country,  dressed  like  a  prince  of  royal  blood.  4  He  man- 
ages always  to  put  up  overnight,  and  sometimes  several 
days  on  a  stretch,  at  a  farm-house  or  hotel  where  good- 
looking  girls  or  bold-faced,  flashy  widows  stay.  That's 
his  way  of  doing  business." 

"He  told  me  once,"  Wynn  answered,  "that  you  didn't 
fully  approve  of  that  feature  of  his  work,  and  said  he 
regretted  it  because  he  had  foimd  that  his  business  was 
better  when  he  made  friends  of  all  classes  of  persons." 

"All  classes!  Huh!  There  isn't  any  great  variety  of 
classes  in  the  kind  of  folks  I'm  talking  about.  Oh,  I'm 
no  fool,  Wynn  Dunham.  I  know  Bill  Thornton  a  long 
sight  better  than  you  do,  or  the  woman  that  bore  him,  for 
that  matter.  I  knew  him  through  and  through  when  I 
took  him.  Do  you  know,  he  was  actually  engaged  to  five 
different  girls  when  he  proposed  to  me?  I  happened  to 
know  about  four  of  them  myself,  although  they  all  lived 
in  four  different  counties.  Two  of  them  were  first  cousins 
of  mine.  Yes,  I  knew  what  he  was  then  as  v/ell  as  I  do 
now.  He  is  as  fickle  as  the  wind  in  March,  and  yet  I  like 
the  man  pretty  well.  I  have  liked  Bill  Thornton  all  along, 
for  he  has  got  a  streak  of  pure  gold  in  his  character,  bad 
as  he  acts  at  times." 

"Yes,  he  is  all  right,"  Wynn  said,  warmly.  " He  is  true 
to  his  friends,  and  he  has  scores  of  them." 

"Well,  things  can't  go  on  as  they  are."  Mrs.  Thorn- 
ton's blue  eyes  blazed  with  the  fire  of  righteous  resent- 
ment. "Why,  do  you  know  what  that  feller  does?  He 
has  a  gay  time  seven  days  in  the  week,  when  he  is  off  on 
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his  trips.  A  woman  I  know  showed  me  three  newspapers 
where  he  was  mentioned  as  coming  to  places  on  his  rounds. 
It  was  'Doctor  Thornton,'  bless  your  life!  He  was  to  head 
the  procession  in  one  place,  with  a  Miss  Somebody-or- 
other,  of  a  Sunday-school  marching  out  to  a  picnic.  An- 
other place  they  gave  him  a  dance  at  a  hotel ;  and  he  was 
mentioned  as  giving  the  bride  away  at  a  wedding  in  the 
mountains,  and  a  joke  was  made  about  how  he  claim-ed 
the  right  to  kiss  her." 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  popular,"  Wynn  advanced, 
awkwardly. 

"Yes,  if  you  call  that  sort  of  stuff  popularity,"  Mrs. 
Thornton  sneered,  her  thin  lip  quivering.  "Oh,  it  is  all 
right  from  the  way  he  looks  at  it,"  she  went  on;  "but 
it's  the  way  I  look  at  it  that  is  going  to  count  in  this  deal. 
When  I  decided  to  take  him,  and  turned  down  Charley 
Fairbanks,  over  at  Tully's  Cove,  it  was  distinctly  under- 
stood between  me  and  Bill  that  we  was  to  settle  on  this 
farm  and  live  quiet,  home-like,  respectable  lives.  How 
did  he  keep  the  agreemicnt?  Huh!  By  sitting  about  in 
the  shade,  the  first  year,  and  trying  to  get  the  plowing, 
grubbing,  hoeing,  and  reaping  done  by  lazy,  trifling  negrces 
that  cheated  us  and  stole  from  us  right  and  left.  Then  he 
took  up  this  medicine  idea.  He  bought  the  formula  frcm 
a  thieving  gipsy  for  an  old  mule,  and  fixed  up  the  tale 
about  it  coming  to  his  grandfather  from  a  Indian  chief, 
and  started  out  and  sold  a  few  bottles  at  a  good  profit. 
That  spoiled  him  completely.  He  boiled  and  strained 
and  filtered  the  stinking  stuff,  bottled  it  in  the  bam,  pasted 
the  labels  on,  and  done  up  the  packages.  After  that  he 
went  further  and  further  from  home.  At  the  start  it  was 
only  two  days  that  he  was  off,  on  a  stretch ;  next  it  went 
to  four,  then  a  week,  and  now  he  slides  in  here  about 
twice  a  month  to  spend  Sunday,  and  says  he  is  too  tired 
even  to  go  to  church  with  me." 

"It  is  a  rather  difficult  situation,"  Wynn  said,  diplo- 
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matically.    "He  tells  me  that  he  will,  in  time,  make  a  neat 
fortune  out  of  his  medicine." 

"Neat!  a  dog's  hind  foot!"  sniffed  the  woman,  as  she 
began  to  take  the  papers  from  one  of  the  bunches  of  hair 
above  her  flashing  eyes.  "I  haven't  seen  much  in  it,  so 
far,  and  I  don't  expect  to.  I  know  where  the  profits  go,  if 
there  are  any.  They  go  to  the  fine  clothes,  neckties,  socks, 
silk  hats,  and  the  like,  that  he  says  he  is  obliged  to  have 
to  impress  folks  with,  to  the  up-keep  of  his  horse  and 
buggy,  hotel  bills,  cigars,  poker  games,  and  candy  for 
women.  But  it  is  the  cheek  of  the  man  that  I  object  to, 
Wynn  Dunham.  What  does  he  think  I  married  for,  any- 
way? He  expects  me  to  stay  here  day  in,  day  out,  night 
in,  night  out,  with  no  company  but  the  cow  and  calves  and 
chickens  that  go  to  sleep  at  dark.  But  I  see  there  is  no 
use  to  go  to  you  for  advice.  Like  all  other  men,  you  can't 
see  a  thing  from  a  woman's  standpoint.  You  think,  I 
reckon,  that  a  woman  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  a  roof 
over  her  head,  grub  enough  to  keep  her  alive,  and  a  hus- 
band that  she  hardly  knows  by  sight.  Now  I've  laid 
down  the  law  to  Bill  Thornton,  and  he  is  wide  enough 
awake  at  last  to  know  that  the  game  is  up.  He  has  got 
to  give  up  this  medicine  business  and  stay  at  home,  or 
I'm  going  to  sue  for  my  rights.  I've  talked  some  with  a 
lawyer,  and  he  says  Bill  Thornton's  treatment  comes 
powerfully  near  falling  under  the  head  of  desertion.  I 
contend  that  a  woman  has  a  right  to  have  her  husband 
enough  under  her  eye  to  see  whether  he  is  leading  a  cor- 
rect life  or  not,  and  it  would  cost  me  a  solid  fortune  to 
follow  this  one  about  or  to  hire  it  done.  He  may  be 
straight,  but  the  public  won't  think  so  if  this  goes  on,  and 
that's  all  I  care  about.  I'd  as  soon  be  a  cast-off  wife  as 
to  bear  the  reputation  of  it.  I'll  bet  he  wants  to  tallc 
to  you  about  this,  and  if  he  does  you  can  say  for  me  that 
I've  put  my  foot  right  where  it  is  going  to  stay.  I  simply 
will  not  stand  his  foolishness  any  longer.     I  hear  him 
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coming  now,  and  I'm  going  in  to  get  ready  for  church. 
By  the  way,  Wyim,  you  have  got  splendid  taste,  I  must 
say.  Edna  Wrenn  is  a  pretty  girl.  She  is  a  little  bit 
spoiled  by  the  easy  life  her  folks  lead,  but  she  is  a  perfect 
lady.  The  man  that  gets  her  will  do  well,  I  am  sure.  I 
hope  you  will  win." 


CHAPTER  III 

SHE  had  just  disappeared  in  the  house  when  her 
husband  slowly  strolled  around  the  comer.  He  was 
about  forty  years  of  age,  tanned,  smooth-shaven,  six  feet 
in  height,  and  rather  good-looking.  He  wore  no  coat; 
his  shirt  had  an  expensive  look,  as  did  his  flowing  silk 
necktie,  studs,  cuff-buttons,  and  natty  straw  hat.  His 
shoes  were  close-fitting,  and  low  enough  to  show  his 
dark-blue  socks,  which  were  of  fine  texture. 

"Oh,  hello,  old  sport!"  he  exclaimed,  jovially.  "I  was 
on  the  lookout  for  you.  I  knew  you'd  pass  this  way  on 
Sunday."  As  he  spoke  he  came  up  on  the  porch,  shook 
the  hand  of  his  friend,  and  eased  himself  down  into  a 
chair. 

"What  sort  of  a  trip  have  you  had?"  Wynn  asked. 
"My  father  told  me  you  had  got  back." 

"Oh,  about  as  usual."  Thornton  frowned,  locked  his 
brown  fingers  between  his  knees,  and  leaned  forward. 
"Oh,  I  get  along  all  right  when  I  am  out  on  the  road. 
I'll  make  my  stuff  go  all  right,  in  time,  if  I'm  let  alone. 
A  fellow  of  my  stripe  must  have  freedom  of  action, 
Wynn,  or  he  is  no  good  in  any  line  of  work.  I  am  getting 
my  business  down  to  a  sort  o'  science.  At  school  I  never 
was  much  of  a  speaker  at  exhibitions,  and  so  I  was  sur- 
prised at  myself  when  I  found  that  I  could  talk  so  well  on 
the  platform.  It  may  be  because  I  reel  off  pretty  much 
the  same  stuff  each  time,  but  I  know  how  to  draw  a  crowd 
and  put  'em  in  a  good  humor.  You  never  have  seen  me 
hold  forth,  have  you?" 
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"Only  once,  during  court  week  here  at  Famham,"  the 
younger  man  answered. 

"Oh,  that  time!  Hell!  That  wasn't  a  sample!  I  was 
doing  the  whole  thing  myself  then.  I've  got  help  now. 
I've  hired  the  best  up-to-date  nigger  banjo-picker  in 
Dixie.  His  mouth  is  as  big  as  a  soup-plate,  and  he  can 
sing  every  coon  song  ever  v/ritten.  Huh!  He  can  m^ake 
'em  up  as  he  goes  along.  I  found  him  by  accident.  I 
happened  to  hear  him  at  a  com-shucldng  in  the  edge  of 
Tennessee  one  night.  I  knew  he  was  meant  for  me  by 
an  all-wise  and  kind  Providence.  I  told  him  what  my 
game  was,  and  he  joined  me  the  next  day.  He  was  think- 
ing about  getting  married,  but  I  told  him  it  was  a  bad 
idea,  as  he  would  be  on  the  road  a  lot  and  couldn't  watch 
his  wife,  and  so  he  gave  up  the  notion.  Oh,  we  make  a 
team,  I  tell  you!  We've  got  it  down  pat.  That  nigger 
understands  me  so  well  on  the  platform  that  I  can  make 
him  think  of  something  to  say  or  som^e  question  to  ask 
by  just  looking  at  him.  The  only  trouble  is  that  me  'n' 
him  can't  sleep  in  the  same  room,  and  that  is  awkward, 
for  sometimes  he  has  to  sleep  out  in  the  open  or  in  a  bam." 

"And  you  are  making  it  pay,  then?"  W^mn  said. 

"Well,  I'm  getting  the  thing  on  foot,  anyway" — ^Thom- 
ton  stroked  his  chin  with  his  ringed  fingers — "and  there  is 
a  big  future  in  it.  The  main  thing,  though,  is  that  it  is 
the  sort  o'  life  I  like.  I've  tried  several  lines  in  my 
time,  but  this  beats  them  all.  Something  is  always  hap- 
pening to  amuse  me.  I'm  often  billed  ahead,  and  when 
me  and  Jake  ride  in  to  a  place  there  is  always  a  jolly 
crowd  to  meet  us.  Honestly,  I've  known  folks  to  buy  my 
elixir  that  had  no  earthly  use  for  it.  Some  of  'em  say 
they  just  take  a  bottle  and  pay  for  it  because  they  have 
had  such  a  good  show  and  don't  want  to  look  stingy." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  It  was  broken  by 
Thornton.  He  leaned  back,  glanced  furtively  through 
the  door  into  the  hall,  and  then  bent  forward  again.    "I 
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think  Gussie  was  talking  to  you  out  here  before  I  came," 
he  said,  with  a  shrug  of  indifference.  ' '  I  heard  her  hustling 
away  as  I  come  around  the  comer." 

"Yes,  she  was  here  for  a  moment  or  two."  Wynn  was 
somewhat  embarrassed.     "She  is  looking  very  well." 

Thornton  nodded  his  imposing  head  slowly.  "I  know 
what  she  said  as  well  as  if  I'd  been  here  taking  it  down  in 
shorthand.  She  has  the  same  song  and  dance  for  every- 
body she  gets  hold  of,  though  she  will  stretch  it  out  longer 
and  whine  more  to  some  old  maid  or  snaggled-toothed 
grandmammy  than  she  would  to  you." 

"She  doesn't  quite  like  to  have  you  away  from  home 
so  much,"  Wynn  answered,  gently,  "and  it  is  a  com.pli- 
ment  to  you,  in  a  way." 

"Show  me  the  man  that  can  get  along  with  a  woman 
and  I'll  show  you  the  greatest  curiosity  on  earth,"  the 
medicine- vender  smiled.  "This  one  of  mine  is  too  much 
for  me.  Try  as  I  will,  I  can't  make  her  reason  about 
anything  under  the  sun.  When  I  was  managing  this 
farm  she  nagged  me  night  and  day  about  the  way  I  was 
acting.  Her  great  complaint  then  was  that  I  was  too 
idle  and  wouldn't  dress  up,  like  one  or  two  others  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  now  she  says  I'm  too  active  and  that 
I  put  all  I  make  on  my  back.  She  makes  a  great  fuss 
about  me  not  staying  at  home  more,  and  yet,  when  I  do 
come  back  for  a  day's  rest  she  rows  the  whole  time.  Still, 
I  like  her — don't  misunderstand  me,  my  boy,  I  like  the 
woman,  and  I  hardly  know  why.  It  may  be  her  temper, 
the  way  her  jaw  sets  and  her  eyes  flash  when  she  is  riled, 
but  I  like  her,  and  that  is  the  strange  part  of  it.  I  don't 
find  fault  with  her  for  anything,  and  yet  nothing  I  do 
suits  her.  I  am  paying  off  the  debt  on  this  farm  with  my 
profits,  but  she  don't  seem  to  think  of  that.  If  she  will 
just  let  me  alone  we  will  have  it  in  our  own  name  soon. 
Say,  boy,  how  would  you  like  to  be  cross-questioned  by 
sxi  expert  lawyer  once  a  week  all  your  natural  life  ?    Well, 
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that's  what  I  go  through  whenever  I  get  home.  She 
plants  herself  in  front  of  me  as  soon  as  I  get  out  o'  my 
buggy,  and  begins:  'Where  did  you  stop  the  first  night 
out  ? '  How  many  was  there  in  the  family  or  in  the 
hotel,  as  the  case  might  be?  Why  was  it  that  two  of  my 
shirts  was  hardly  dirty  enough  to  be  washed,  and  why 
did  I  have  two  pairs  o'  shoes,  a  thin  pair  and  a  heavy  one 
— all  that,  you  see,  from  a  fool  woman  who,  a  year  ago, 
was  nagging  me  to  death  because  I  didn't  put  on  more 
style.  Oh,  you  can't  understand  'em — no  living  man  can ! 
They  say  Socrates  sent  his  wife  away  so  he  could  have  a 
chat  with  his  men  friends  the  day  he  took  the  hem- 
lock. He  wanted  a  rest  for  once  in  his  life  and  he  would 
have  it." 

"It  is  a  delicate  matter  for  me  to  mention,  Bill,"  Wynn 
said,  in  the  slight  pause  which  ensued,  "but  she  inti- 
mated to  me  just  now  that  she  had  consulted  a  lawyer — " 
■  "Lawyer,  hell!"  snorted  Thornton.  "She  hasn't  been 
to  no  lawyer.  Do  you  know  that  a  woman  will  lie  when 
the  truth  would  serv^e  her  better?  My  wife  never  gets 
things  straight.  She  will  tell  a  dream  at  breakfast,  and 
by  dinner-time  it  is  God's  truth,  and  she  will  get  as  mad 
as  a  wet  hen  if  you  don't  swallow  it  both  ways.  She  may 
do  all  sorts  of  idiotic  things,  but  she  won't  get  no  divorce. 
If  I  was  to  offer  her  divorce  papers  back  there  right  now, 
before  you  as  a  witness,  she  would  fall  down  on  the  floor, 
and  scream,  and  kick,  and  swear  I  was  trying  to  cut  her 
throat,  and  end  by  begging  me  to  kiss  her.  Don't  mis- 
understand me,  Wynn.  I  want  to  keep  the  old  girl,  and 
I  will,  if  she  will  just  act  fair.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to 
slide  in  here  at  the  end  of  the  week  and  lie  around  and 
rest,  and  if  she  would  just  keep  down  her  suspicions 
against  me  and  quit  talking  to  everybody  that  passes  I 
wouldn't  ask  for  a  better  deal.  I  admit  I  like  women, 
as  a  rule.  A  phrenologist  that  was  feeling  heads  once 
over  at  the  Springtown  fair  told  me  that  I  had  a  lump 
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back  o'  my  ears  of  that  sort,  and  that  no  medicine  known 
to  science  or  surgeon's  knife  could  remove  it.  Yes,  I  like 
women.  I  always  make  a  better  talk  and  sell  more  bot- 
tles when  they  are  smiling  up  at  me  in  a  crowd." 

"My  father  said  that  you  wanted  to  see  me."  Wynn 
felt  that  the  situation  was  becoming  difficult,  and,  more- 
over, it  was  time  for  him  to  be  going. 

"Oh  yes,  I  remember.  Talking  about  Gussie's  fool 
tantrums  sort  o'  threw  me  off.  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you 
about  George.  I  know  that  you  are  naturally  upset  by 
his  intention  to  come  back  home,  and  I  wish  I  knew  some 
way  to  help  you  out.  It  would  have  been  better  if  he  had 
decided  to  go  to  some  new  country  and  take  a  fresh  start, 
but  I  reckon  your  mother  wanted  him  back?" 

"Yes,  she  urged  him  to  come,"  Wynn  said,  gloomily. 
"  I  wouldn't  mind  his  coming  if  it  would  do  him  any  good, 
but  I  am  afraid  he  will  fall  in  with  his  old  associates 
again." 

"That  is  in  line  with  what  I  wanted  to  say,"  Thornton 
responded.  "Last  Wednesday  m.e  and  Jake — my  nigger 
banjo-picker,  you  know — ^held  forth  at  Healey's  Cross- 
Roads,  a  mile  this  side  of  the  prison  farm,  and  the  war- 
den, just  as  a  treat  to  the  boys,  let  some  twenty  of  'em 
come  over  under  guard.  George  was  amongst  'em,  aU  of 
'em  with  ball  and  chain  and  stripes  on.  George  knew 
me,  of  course,  and  had  a  lot  of  jokes  to  get  off  during  my 
performance  and  sale.  After  it  was  over  he  come  up 
and  talked,  too." 

"That  was  like  him,"  Wynn  said,  bitterly.  "I  am 
afraid  his  punishment  has  done  him  no  good." 

"That's  exactly  it,"  the  medicine  man  frowned.  "If 
anything,  he  is  bolder  and  more  brazen.  The  average 
man  would  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  a  convict's  garb  and 
chains  by  an  old  neighbor,  but  George  almost  seemed  to 
like  it.  The  ones  he  inquired  about  here  at  home  were 
the  scamps  he  used  to  run  with — moonshiners,  blind- 
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tiger  fellows,  and  card-sharps.  He  actually  bragged  about 
his  knack  at  forging  names,  and  laughed,  and  said  he  had 
been  practising  at  it  ever  since  he  was  put  up.  He  had  a 
fountain-pen  in  his  pocket,  and  he  asked  me  to  write  my 
name  and  let  him  show  me  how  quick  he  could  reproduce 
it.  Of  course  I  didn't  let  'im.  I  ought  to  have  given  him 
a  straight  talk,  then  and  there,  but  I  didn't.  I  know  it 
isn't  a  pleasant  subject,  but  I  thought  I  ought  to  tell  you 
how  he  is  acting,  so  you'll  know  what  to  expect." 

"I'm  glad  you  told  me,"  Wynn  answered. 

The  first  bell  for  church  services  was  ringing  in  the 
steeple,  the  white  pinnacle  of  which  held  a  gilded  vane 
above  the  trees  in  the  distance,  and  he  got  up  to  go. 
Thornton  walked  with  him  to  the  gate,  and  smiled  as 
they  were  parting. 

"Don't  let  what  my  wife  said  this  morning  bother  you," 
he  said.    "I  can  manage  her." 


CHAPTER   IV 

HEAVY  of  heart,  Wjmn  walked  down  the  road  which 
led  into  the  main  street  of  the  village.  Stragghng 
houses,  with  dun  roofs  and  walls,  some  widely  apart, 
others  close  together,  stretched  out  before  him.  The 
hamlet  lay  in  a  valley  between  two  hills  partly  wooded 
and  partly  given  over  to  fields  of  wheat,  com,  and  cotton. 
Close  by,  the  hills  showed  their  stony  ruggedness,  but  in 
the  languorous  atmosphere  of  that  bright  morning  their 
heights  in  the  distance  appeared  through  an  entrancing 
veil  of  azure.  He  was  soon  in  the  Square,  the  four  sides 
of  which  were  occupied  by  the  stores,  warehouses,  post- 
office,  lawyers'  offices,  and  main  hotel.  A  yellow-brick 
two-story  building,  with  a  crude  cupola  crowning  its 
slated  roof  and  a  door  facing  each  street,  stood  in  the 
center  of  the  Square.  It  was  the  county  court-house,  and 
Wynn  passed  it  now  with  the  same  sensitive  shudder 
which  always  went  over  him  at  the  sight  of  it,  for  it  was 
in  the  big,  bare-walled  room  on  the  upper  floor  in  which 
he  had  seen  his  only  brother  sentenced  to  penal  servitude 
for  three  years.  The  occurrence  had  always  seemed  like 
a  nightmare  to  him — that  grim,  pitiless  scene,  his  veiled 
mother  and  stolid  father  within  the  railing  which  sepa- 
rated the  spectators  from  the  lawyers,  witnesses,  and  court 
officials.  George  had  been  ordered  by  the  judge  to  stand 
up  to  receive  the  sentence.  In  a  kindly  and  yet  severe 
tone  the  judge  had  rebuked  the  young  man  for  his 
manner  of  living  and  the  crime  to  which  it  had  led. 
George  received  it  all  doggedly.    If  he  noticed  any  one  in 
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the  audience  at  all  it  was  not  his  parents  or  his  brother, 
but  a  few  of  his  past  associates  in  the  rear  of  the  room. 
Wynn  recalled  the  sleepless  night  he  had  spent  imme- 
diately following.  How,  as  he  lay  on  his  bed  that  sultry 
night,  he  had  heard  his  mother  rise  and  creep  from  her 
room,  where  her  husband  lay  snoring  in  profound  sleep, 
and  tiptoe  out  into  the  yard.  Wynn  had  risen,  and  from 
a  window  watched  her  as  she  paced  back  and  forth  from 
the  steps  to  the  gate,  like  a  tigress  in  a  cage.  Just  before 
dawn  she  had  crept  back  to  her  room,  unaware  that  her 
vigil  had  been  observed,  and  he  returned  to  his  bed,  not 
to  sleep,  but  to  ponder  over  what  seemed  an  insurmount- 
able disgrace  to  himself  and  his  family. 

Leaving  the  Square,  he  turned  into  a  street  which  was 
densely  shaded  by  water-oaks  growing  close  together  on 
each  side  of  the  way,  and,  passing  several  residences  which 
stood  some  distance  back  from  the  sidewalks  on  grass- 
covered  lawns,  he  came  to  the  gate  of  an  ancient-looking 
two-story  frame  house  which  was  in  very  bad  need  of 
repair.  The  gray  shingles  were  falling  from  the  roof;  the 
paint  had  disappeared  from  the  weatherboarding  and 
window-shutters.  One  of  the  white  columns  which  sup- 
ported the  roof  of  the  veranda  was  out  of  plumb,  owing 
to  the  decay  of  the  sills  on  which  it  rested,  and  the  steps 
were  giving  way.  The  paling  fence  in  front  was  falling 
down,  the  gate  had  entirely  disappeared.  A  brick  walk 
leading  from  the  gateway  to  the  steps  was  so  nearly  over- 
grown by  weeds,  moss,  and  grass  that  only  a  narrow 
Vvom  strip  was  left  in  the  center.  Here  and  there,  over 
the  lawn,  were  the  buried  remains  of  flower-plots,  clumps 
of  stunted  boxwood,  a  vine-covered  sumjTLer-house,  some 
tall  oaks,  and  a  few  cedar,  horse-chestnut  and  magnolia 
trees. 

As  Wynn  went  up  the  walk  a  middle-aged  woman 
with  a  dignified  bearing  emerged  from  the  hall,  fanning 
herself  with  a  turkey- wing  fan,  and  seated  herself  in  one 
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of  the  big  rocking-chairs  on  the  veranda.  She  was  short 
and  thin,  and  had  dark,  almost  black  eyes  and  hair.  Her 
dress  was  quite  plain,  being  only  a  grayish  calico  very 
simply  made.  At  her  neck  she  wore  a  cheap  white  lace 
collar  held  together  with  a  large  breastpin  of  gold,  con- 
taining the  miniature  portrait  of  her  deceased  husband 
taken  in  the  uniform  of  a  Confederate  officer.  She  bowed 
coldly  as  Wynn  reached  the  steps,  but  made  no  other 
movement. 

"Good  morning,"  she  greeted  him,  frigidly,  her  head 
quite  erect.  "Edna  is  up-stairs;  she  hasn't  finished 
dressing  yet.  She  will  be  down  in  a  few  minutes.  You 
have  plenty  of  time,  I  think." 

"Yes,  I  believe  so,"  he  responded,  embarrassed,  as  he 
always  was,  by  her  haughty  demeanor.  "How  are  you, 
Mrs.  Wrenn?" 

"Oh,  I'm  fairl}?-  well,"  she  answered.  "I  hope  you  are 
all  well  out  your  way.  I  saw  your  mother  in  her  garden 
as  I  drove  by  the  other  day.  They  told  me  at  the  grocery- 
store  that  she  sells  fresh  butter  now  and  then.  We  have 
no  cow  now,  and  when  we  have  company  I  like  to  get 
good,  reliable  butter.  Your  mother  promised  that  she 
would  send  me  some  next  Wednesday  by  your  sister." 

Wynn  flushed.  He  was  a  good  reader  of  character,  and 
he  was  quite  sure  that  she  was  aware  that  her  remark 
held  a  subtle  sting. 

"She  did  not  mention  it  to  me,"  he  replied.  "I  think 
she  does  sell  butter  now  and  then,  to  the  neighbors." 

"Well,  I'm  sure  it  will  be  nice."  Mrs.  Wrenn  fanned  her 
relentless  face  slowly.  "She  seems  to  be  a  good  house- 
keeper— something  I  never  was,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  I 
was  spoiled  when  I  was  brought  up.  We  had  a  good  many 
slaves,  you  know,  and  after  they  were  freed  many  of  them 
stayed  on  with  us,  so  that  I  did  not  have  to  turn  my  hand 
to  a  thing.  I  never  was  taught  to  cook  or  keep  a  house 
tidy.     Oh,  it  is  awful,  the  way  things  are  now  compared 
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to  what  I  was  used  to!  Since  my  poor  husband's  death 
we  have  had  nothing  but  bad  luck.  Fred  can't  get  any- 
thing to  do,  and  Cora's  school  expenses  must  be  paid. 
I  am  determined  that  she  shall  have  the  same  advantages 
as  the  others.    Edna  is  calling  me.    Excuse  me." 

Rising,  she  went  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and,  looking 
up,  she  called  out,  "What  is  it,  dear?" 

There  was  a  response,  but  Wynn  did  not  catch  it.  Mrs. 
Wrenn  turned  back,  a  frown  on  her  face.  "She  says  to 
ask  you  to  go  in  the  parlor.  She  will  be  down  in  a  mo- 
ment." 

Glad  to  escape  further  conversation  with  her,  Wynn 
went  into  the  big  room  on  the  right  side  of  the  hall.  The 
windows  had  cheap  lace  curtains  and  yellow  Holland 
shades.  A  rag  carpet  covered  the  floor.  The  white  walls 
held  some  badly  done  family  portraits  in  gilt  frames. 
There  was  a  marble-topped  center-table  holding  a  photo- 
graph-album and  a  glass  vase  of  fresh  flowers,  seme  old 
mahogany  chairs,  crudely  upholstered,  a  bookcase  half 
full  of  dingy  volumes,  and  a  square  piano  m.ade  of  rose- 
wood, the  keys  of  which  were  yellow  with  age.  The  chim- 
ney had  a  wide,  deep  fireplace,  with  a  brass  fender  and 
dog-irons,  and  a  mantelpiece  supporting  an  old  clock  and 
other  ornaments. 

Wynn  seated  himself  at  a  window  from  which  he  could 
see  the  back  yard.  At  the  kitchen  door  a  portly  negro 
woman  sat  stringing  and  breaking  green  bean-pods  in 
her  lap  from  a  pan  on  the  step  beside  her.  She  was  sing- 
ing a  plantation  melody  and  slowly  rocking  back  and 
forth,  after  the  manner  of  her  race.  In  front  of  a  log 
cabin  close  at  hand,  where  the  woman  lived,  two  black 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl  between  five  and  eight  years  of 
age,  were  playing  with  a  seesaw.  They  wore  soiled  and 
tattered  garments,  mere  bags  in  shape,  and  their  legs  and 
feet  were  bare.  At  a  ramshackle  buggy  beneath  a  shady 
oak  a  tall,  heavy-set,  blond  young  man,  under  thirty, 
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was  oiling  the  axles.  He  had  propped  the  wheels  up  on 
one  side  and  was  briskly  turning  them.  He  was  most 
carelessly  attired,  wearing  a  pair  of  baggy  trousers  sup- 
ported by  a  leather  belt,  a  shirt  without  a  collar,  and 
shoes  that  were  not  properly  laced. 

While  he  was  under  the  visitor's  eye,  he  suddenly 
turned  and  walked  into  the  house  and  through  the  bare 
hall  to  the  veranda  in  front. 

"Has  Edna  gone  to  church  yet?"  Wynn  heard  him  ask, 
carelessly. 

"No.  Wynn  Dunham  is  in  the  parlor,  waiting  for  her," 
answered  his  mother.  "I  declare,  you  are  a  sight  to  look 
at.    Aren't  you  ashamed  to  go  about  looking  that  way?" 

"Do  you  suppose  I'm  going  to  dress  up  to  oil  my  buggy 
wheels  and  curry  the  horse?"  There  was  no  answer  to 
this,  and  the  speaker  turned  and  entered  the  parlor. 

"Hello,  Dunham!"  was  his  greeting,  with  a  touch  of 
the  same  superciliousness  that  had  marked  his  mother's 
manner,  and  which  had  always  offended  the  sensitive 
young  farmer.    "Off  to  meeting,  eh?" 

"Yes,  as  usual."  Wynn  was  unpleasantly  conscious  of 
the  insincerity  of  his  own  platitude,  and  wondered  why 
he  could  never  be  wholly  at  ease  with  this  brother  of  the 
girl  whom  he  so  ardently  admired.  Why  was  it,  unless 
Fred  Wrenn  wished  him  to  understand  that  his  attentions 
to  Edna  were  not  quite  welcome?  "Are  you  going?"  he 
added. 

"  I  ?  Oh  no,  not  on  your  life.  I  haven't  been  under  that 
roof  for  over  two  years.  There  is  always  something  better 
to  do  on  a  day  like  this.  Some  of  us  boys  are  going  over  to 
Black  River  for  a  week  to  camp  out  and  fish.  We  go 
every  year  and  have  got  a  good  tent  and  cooking  outfit. 
We  make  time  fly  over  there,  I  tell  you.  We  get  plenty 
of  mountain  com  whisky  and  all  the  fresh  eggs  and  young 
frying  chickens  we  want.  We  fish  all  day,  play  poker  all 
night,  and  raise  hell  generally." 
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"I  know  the  spot,"  Wynn  returned.  "I've  been  there 
several  times."  Thereupon  something  was  said  which 
Wynn  was  intuitively  dreading,  as  he  had  come  of  late 
to  dread  it  on  all  occasions.  And  Fred  Wrenn  brought  it 
out  with  more  bluntness  than  would  have  come  from  any 
other  person. 

"They  say  that  George  is  coming  back  home  when  he 
gets  out,  next  week,"  was  the  way  Wrenn  put  it,  tenta- 
tively, his  blue  eyes  coldly  fixed  on  the  caller's  face. 

"Yes,  he  is  coming  home,"  Wynn  answered.  "My 
mother  has  been  writing  to  him.  Nothing  else  will  satisfy 
her." 

"I  see.  Well,  he  is  a  bad  egg,  Dunham.  You  are  his 
brother,  but  he  is  as  rotten  as  they  make  them.  I  don't 
mind  his  high-rolling,  as  a  man,  you  know,  his  drinking 
and  carousing,  but  when  a  fellow  becomes  a  common 
thief,  forging  the  names  of  men  who  have  befriended  him 
—well—" 

"Please  don't  talk  about  it,  to  me,  anyway."  Wynn 
was  on  the  verge  of  an  angry  outbreak,  and  yet  a  thrill  of 
hoiTor  passed  over  him  at  the  thought  that  he  was  about 
to  quarrel  openly  with  the  brother  of  Edna  Wrenn,  who 
would  be  pained  by  it. 

"Oh,  I  see;  you  stand  up  for  him,"  Wrenn  said,  with  a 
sneer.  "Well,  I  reckon  that  is  natural.  I've  often  won- 
dered how  you  felt  about  it,  for  everybody  knows  you  are 
straight  and  aboveboard.  Say,  do  me  a  favor,  Dunham; 
don't  mention  to  Edna  that  I  spoke  of  this.  I  hear  her 
coming,  and  she  is  always  saying  I  have  no  consideration 
for  other  folks.  You  remember  how  she  called  me  down 
the  last  time  you  were  here." 

"I  remember,"  Wynn  answered,  coldly.  His  conflicting 
emotions  were  indescribable.  He  wanted  to  knock  the 
man  down  where  he  stood,  and  yet  such  a  thing  was  not 
to  be  considered.  Out  of  respect  to  Edna  he  must  keep 
his  temper  under  control.     He  must  either  bear  such 
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things  under  that  roof,  or  give  up  all  association  with  the 
girl,  and  that  seemed  utterly  impossible.  He  had  tried 
it  once  and  failed.  Edna  had  become  necessary  to  his 
existence.  Moreover,  she  had  proved  that,  as  a  friend  of 
his,  she  was  thoroughly  true.  In  many  ways  she  had 
shown  it. 

"Well,  so  long,  Dunham,"  Wrenn  said,  suddenly.  "I 
don't  mean  any  offense  to  you  personally,  you  know.  I'll 
be  going.  I  must  hitch  up  and  join  the  fellows  down- 
town." 

He  met  his  sister  in  the  hall.  Wynn  heard  her  low 
voice  sharply  remonstrating  with  her  brother,  but  he 
could  not  hear  what  she  was  saying.  "Oh,  you  heard  me, 
did  you?"  Fred's  tone  rose,  sharply  and  distinctly.  "You 
stopped  to  listen,  eh?  Well,  I  didn't  lie.  I  told  the  truth, 
and  you  know  it." 

"I  didn't  listen,"  Edna  was  now  heard  to  say.  "I 
couldn't  help  it.  Besides,  I  know  you,  brother,  through 
and  through.  You  simply  can't  be  kind  and  considerate. 
It  is  not  in  you." 

"That  will  do — that  will  do,  old  girl,"  Fred  laughed. 
"Kiss  a  fellow  good-by.  I'll  be  gone  when  you  get  back, 
and  won't  be  home  for  a  week.  Don't  make  such  a  row 
over  a  trifle." 

She  must  have  complied,  for  there  was  a  pause,  after 
which  she  came  into  the  parlor,  her  face  wearing  a  certain 
look  of  regret  and  embarrassment.  W^nn  had  risen  and 
stood  waiting  for  her,  thrilled,  as  he  always  was,  by  her 
presence.  She  had  never  looked  better  to  him  than  she 
did  this  morning,  perhaps  because  she  had  never  before 
seemed  to  be  quite  so  unattainable.  She  was  tall,  slender, 
erect,  graceful.  Her  hair  was  light  brown,  her  eyes  were 
large  and  deep  blue.  Her  mouth  was  well  shaped,  her 
teeth  perfect,  her  profile  good,  her  brow  high,  her  whole 
face  indicating  rare  refinement. 

After  she  had  shaken  hands  she  turned  to  the  vase  of 
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flowers  and  selected  a  tiny  rosebud,  breaking  the  stem 
with  her  slender  white  fingers. 

"Wear  this,  won't  you?"  she  said,  in  the  full,  round 
tones  which  had  so  strongly  appealed  to  hiin  since  he 
first  met  her  when  she  was  little  more  than  a  child. 

He  thanked  her,  and  she  pinned  the  flower  on  the  lapel 
of  his  coat.  Her  face  came  close  to  his;  he  inhaled  the 
delicate  perfume  of  her  abundant  hair,  and  the  touch  of 
her  fingers  on  his  coat  seemed  to  pass  through  him,  in  the 
way  known  to  young  lovers. 

"There,  that  is  pretty,"  she  said,  softly,  pinching  off  a 
hanging  leaf,  and  dropping  it.  As  she  raised  her  face  to 
his,  he  noted  that  the  flush  of  resentment  against  her 
brother's  interference  still  lingered  in  her  cheeks  and  that 
the  fire  of  anger  was  smoldering  in  her  eyes. 

"Well,  let's  be  going,"  she  proposed.  "We'll  get  there 
just  in  time,  I  think,  if  we  start  now." 

As  they  passed  out,  Mrs.  Wrenn  was  seated  on  the  ve- 
randa. She  glanced  coldly  at  Wynn,  and  then  her  eyes 
reproachfully  rested  on  her  daughter.  "You  oughtn't  to 
have  said  what  you  did  to  Fred  just  now.  I  heard  you," 
she  said,  sharply.  "He  is  the  only  brother  you  have,  and 
you  ought  to  respect  him  more." 

Edna  bit  her  lip.  An  angry  flush  mounted  into  her  face; 
she  seemed  on  the  verge  of  making  a  retort,  but  ended  by 
bending  down  and  kissing  her  mother's  frowning  brow, 
though  her  escort  knew  that  she  was  none  the  less  angry 
when  she  did  it.  After  this  she  walked  down  the  steps 
and  out  at  the  gate.  Side  by  side  the  pair  strolled  along. 
She  was  unusually  silent,  and  he  felt  that  she  was  think- 
ing of  the  disagreeable  things  which  had  just  taken  place. 

Presently  she  said,  "I  am  not  sure,  Wynn,  that  I  ought 
to  speak  of  it,  but  I  will,  and  let  that  end  it.  I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  am  your  friend." 

"I  know  that,  Edna,"  he  faltered.  "I  understand  how 
you  feel,  and  appreciate  it  with  all  my  heart." 
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"I  heard  what  Fred  said  to  you,"  she  went  on.  "I 
could  not  help  it.  I  want  to  beg  your  pardon  for  him. 
I  am  afraid  he  has  lost  all  the  manners  my  father  taught 
him.  My  father  was  a  gentleman  to  the  core.  Then 
the  way  mother  spoke  just  now  was  unkind.  There  is 
no  denying  that  fact." 

Wynn  looked  away  from  her  appealing  face.  A  wagon 
filled  with  mountain  people  on  the  way  to  church  passed 
in  a  cloud  of  dust  raised  by  the  feet  of  the  horses.  His 
face  became  rigid;  he  hesitated,  and  then  said,  calmly: 

"  I  have  felt  for  some  time  that  your  mother  and  brother 
do  not  like  for  me  to  visit  you.  Of  course,  I  know  the 
reason;  any  fool  would  know.  It  was  all  bad  enough  be- 
fore my  brother  acted  as  he  did  and  was  sent  away,  but 
now  that  he  is  coming  back  here — ' ' 

"Oh,  don't  speak  of  that,  Wynn,"  Edna  cried.  "You 
can't  help  what  he  has  done.  But  human  beings  are  so 
unkind,  so  heartless.  I  love  my  family  with  all  my  heart, 
but  when  they  treat  a  friend  of  mine  as  they  are  treating 
you  I  almost  forget  that  they  are  my  own  flesh  and  blood. 
Your  trouble  has  only  made  me  like  you  the  more.  I  see 
the  awful  fight  you  are  making  against  such  overwhelm- 
ing odds,  and  my  heart  melts  for  you."  She  ended  with  a 
catch  in  her  voice ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  she  was  about  to 
cry,  but  the  truth  is  that  she  was  not  feeling  so  deeply  as 
her  girlish  imagination  was  prompting  her  to  believe. 

"Don't,  don't!"  he  pleaded.  "I  am  not  worth  it,"  he 
added,  bitterly.  "I  ought  not  to  aspire  to  the  friendship 
of  a  girl  whose  family  has  any  sort  of  social  right  to  be 
shocked  by  my  visits.  I  ought  to  know  my  place  better, 
perhaps.  You  often  say  that  you  trust  in  God.  All  things 
are  supposed  to  come  from  a  just  God.  He  gave  me  my 
family,  and  "he  gave  you  yours,  and — " 

"Hushr  she  put  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  bore  down 
on  it  affectionately.  "We  can't  understand  God's  ways, 
Wynn,  but  I  am  becoming  sure  of  one  thing,  and  that  is 
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that  our  troubles  and  trials  are  meant  to  lift  us  up. 
Don't  think  my  life  is  so  very  smooth,  for  it  isn't.  I  have 
many  things  to  worry  about." 

"  I  am  sorry  if  you  have,"  he  answered. 

"Well,  never  mind  me  and  my  troubles,"  she  smiled, 
"but  I  want  you  to  make  me  a  promise  now — this  very 
m-oming — and  I  want  you  to  keep  it  sacredly,  no  matter 
how  strongly  you  are  tempted  to  break  it." 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked,  in  an  undertone,  his  voice 
shaking  with  emotion. 

She  still  held  his  arm,  and,  drawing  it  firmly  toward  her, 
she  fixed  her  eyes  on  his.  "  I  want  you"- — she  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  select  exactly  the  words  best  suited  to  her  needs — 
"I  want  you,  Wynn,  to  promise  me  that  no  matter  what 
Fred  may  say,  or  my  mother,  you  will  continue  to  come 
to  see  me,  just  as  you've  always  done." 

He  was  silent,  and  she  saw  that  he  was  making  a  fierce 
inward  struggle.  A  grave  look  spread  over  her  face  as 
she  waited,  all  but  holding  her  breath  in  growing  anxiety. 
Her  manner  was  that  of  deep  sincerity,  and  yet  she  had 
never  been  sure  that  she  really  loved  him. 

"Wynn,"  she  half  whispered,  "surely  that  is  not  too 
hard  a  thing  for  you  to  do,  when  I — when  I  am  begging 
for  it  this  way." 

"I  can't  remember  ever  having  broken  a  promise 
that  was  made  to  you,"  he  said,  huskily,  coughing  to 
clear  his  voice,  "and  I  see  from  the  way  your  people  are 
acting — " 

"They  are  not  me — they  do  not  stand  for  me,"  she 
broke  in,  quickly,  "and  it  isn't  fair  to  me  to  lose  your 
friendship  and  not  have  your  visits  on  account  of  anything 
Fred  or  mother  says.  Cora" — she  was  speaking  of  her 
young  sister,  who  was  at  a  boarding-school  in  Virginia — 
"  Cora  likes  you.  She  always  has  hked  you  and  is  al- 
ways taking  up  for  you." 

"I  know  that,"  Wynn  returned.     "She  wrote  me  a 
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beautifvil  letter  the  other  day.  I  am  glad  I  have  one 
friend  beside  you  in  the  family." 

They  were  near  the  church  now.  The  second  bell  was 
ringing  in  the  little  steeple.  A  group  of  men  and  boys, 
loitering  in  front  of  the  modest  building,  were  going  up  the 
steps,  reverently  doffing  their  hats,  and  entering. 

"I  am  waiting  for  your  promise,  Wynn."  Edna  was 
walking  more  slowly  now.  "  You  must  give  it  to  me  before 
we  go  in." 

"What  you  are  asking  is  harder  than  you  think,"  he 
returned,  reluctantly.  "I  am  only  human  and  am  as 
weak  and  impulsive  as  any  other  man.  It  was  all  I  could 
do  this  morning  to  keep  from  saying  something  to  Fred 
that  would  have  made  it  impossible  for  me  ever  to  enter 
your  house  again,  but  I  will  try  to  do  what  you  wish. 
I  will  do  my  best.    Is  that  not  enough?" 

She  hesitated,  and  finally  got  out:  "I  wish  you  would 
put  it  stronger,  Wynn,  for  I'm  afraid  things  may  not  go 
as  I  like.  You  are  proud,  you  are  manly,  and  my  people 
are  unreasonable.  Well,  it  w411  have  to  do.  You  must 
not  stop  coming.  I  need  your  friendship  and  must 
have  it." 


CHAPTER  V 

ACCORDING  to  the  custom,  they  separated  at  the 
door.  She  took  a  seat  among  the  ladies,  on  the  left, 
and  he  sat  on  a  bench  by  himself,  on  the  side  of  the  house 
used  by  the  men.  As  was  her  habit,  Edna  at  once  leaned 
forward  in  prayer,  her  brow  resting  on  the  back  of  the 
bench  in  front  of  her.  Wynn,  never  devout  in  any  sense, 
sat  staring  at  her  profile,  fairly  swept  out  of  himself  by 
the  possible  meaning  of  her  attitude.  Was  she  praying 
for  him?  What  could  be  more  likely?  Was  she  asking 
that  he  be  given  the  moral  strength  to  do  the  thing  she 
had  requested?  He  tried  to  think  that  he  was  going  to 
comply,  and  yet  the  face  of  Fred  Wrenn  holding  that 
arrogant  sneer,  his  voice  ringing  with  contempt,  intruded 
upon  his  good  intentions,  and  he  felt  his  blood  surge  from 
his  heart  to  his  brain.  He  felt  inclined  to  bow  as  Edna 
was  bowing,  but  not  to  pray.  He  noticed  that  some  per- 
sons were  regarding  him  curiously  and  he  wanted  to  hide 
from  them  the  rebellious  feelings  which  he  felt  were  visible 
in  his  aspect.  There  was  a  window  at  the  end  of  the  bench 
on  which  he  sat,  and  he  moved  to  it,  and  looked  out  at 
the  little  grove  encompassing  the  church.  Here  and  there 
horses  and  mules  were  tethered  to  Wagons,  buggies,  and 
antiquated  carriages.  Some  of  the  negro  drivers  had 
gathered  beneath  a  great  oak  and  sat  on  the  grass 
chatting,  chewing  tobacco,  and  smoking  pipes.  Some- 
thing amusing  must  have  been  said,  for  a  low  laugh  was 
heard. 

Wynn  drew  his  attention  back  into  the  shaded  edifice. 
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There  was  a  little  choir  behind  the  pulpit,  and  in  front  of 
the  four  members  and  cottage  organ,  in  a  high-backed 
chair  of  cathedral  design,  sat  Mr.  Ogden,  the  minister. 
His  placid  face  was  most  benign;  the  expression  of  his 
gray  eyes  was  as  gentle  as  any  woman's,  and  his  voice,  in 
its  appealing  softness,  was  remarkable.  Wynn  had  always 
liked  him,  for  the  minister  had  been  his  avowed  friend  on 
several  occasions,  notably  on  the  day  of  the  conviction  of 
his  brother.  Mr.  Ogden  had  walked  out  to  the  farm  that 
afternoon,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting.  He  had  found 
the  family  alone,  for  even  the  most  curious  of  the  neigh- 
bors had  left  them  to  themselves  in  their  chagrin  and 
sorrow.  Mr.  Ogden  was  welcomed  as  a  minister  was  al- 
ways welcomed  by  such  persons.  He  had  been  very  calm, 
very  gentle,  and  very  soothing.  He  read  a  passage  from 
the  family  Bible,  spoke  of  adversity  being  a  blessing  in 
disguise;  then  they  all  knelt,  and  he  prayed  for  the  absent 
son,  for  the  grief-stricken  parents,  and  for  the  remaining 
son  and  little  daughter. 

That  scene  had  often  reappeared  to  Wynn  Dunham, 
and  he  now  remembered  how  his  father  had  looked  as  he 
knelt,  peering  absently  between  the  slats  in  the,  back  of 
the  chair,  the  seat  of  which  he  held  with  his  two  red 
hands,  his  hobnailed  shoes  with  their  run-down  heels 
standing  on  their  toes  behind  him,  his  gray,  home-knitted 
socks  visible  through  the  ragged  edge  of  his  trousers. 
What  Jacob  Dunham  was  thinking  no  psychologist  could 
have  divined.  He  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  reveries 
quite  foreign  from  the  exciting  demands  of  the  day,  and 
to  be  hardly  awake  to  the  meaning  of  the  services  then 
being  held  in  behalf  of  himself  and  those  near  to  him. 
The  Amazon  face  of  his  mother  had  made  the  most  poig- 
nant impression  on  Wynn.  She  sat  through  the  reading 
like  a  fleshly  object  hardening  into  stone.  In  her  stiff 
lap  she  held  Lucy,  then  a  child  of  five,  and  when  they 
knelt  Wynn  had  seen  her  put  the  little  girl  down  on  the 
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floor  beside  her,  and  warn  her  to  silence  by  a  stare  and  a 
gesture  which  were  too  mechanical  to  be  motherly  and  yet 
which  had  the  desired  effect  upon  the  little  creature, 
whose  eyes  were  full  of  dumb  wonder  and  a-^^e.  Wynn 
knew  that  the  grim  woman  who  had  borne  him  wotdd  not 
be  quickened  even  by  a  thought  of  prayer.  She  had,  no 
dovibt,  prayed  in  solitude  before  the  trial,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  be  asked  now  of  the  relentless  God  who  had 
ignored  her  wretched  appeal. 

As  the  clergyman  was  leaving  the  house,  a  little  later, 
he  had  taken  Wynn's  arm  and  walked  with  him  to  the 
gate.  "  I  want  you  to  bear  up  under  this,  my  boy,"  he  said, 
gently.  "Your  dear  parents  will  need  your  courage  and 
help.  The  young  can  bear  these  things  better  than  the 
old.  My  heart  bleeds  for  your  mother.  I  can  conceive 
of  no  suffering  greater  than  what  she  is  undergoing  just 
novv^.  Try  to  be  a  worthy  son.  All  will  be  well,  some  day ; 
there  is  infinite  good  behind  everything  that  happens,  no 
matter  how  sad  it  may  seem." 

So  it  was  with  warm  sjmipathy  that  Wynn  listened  to 
the  man's  sermon  this  morning.  And  through  it,  he 
fancied  that  Mr.  Ogden's  glance  rested  often  on  his  face. 
When  the  sermon  was  ended,  and  the  concluding  hymn 
and  prayer  were  over,  he  noticed  that  Mr.  Ogden  was 
making  his  way  down  to  him. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,  my  boy,"  he  began,  as  he  ex- 
tended his  soft,  fat  hand,  "and  I'm  glad  you  brought 
Edna.  It  is  a  glorious  day,  isn't  it?  I  want  to  see  you 
specially;  would  you  mind  stopping  a  moment  at  my  house 
after  you  have  taken  Edna  home?" 

Wynn  consented,  and  was  about  to  move  on  when 
Edna  approached  hiuriedly.  After  shaking  hands  with 
the  preacher  and  complimenting  his  sermon,  she  turned 
to  Wynn. 

"The  Perry  girls  are  urging  me  to  drive  out  to  their 
farm  to   spend  the  afternoon,"  she  said.     "They  will 
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take  me  by  home  on  the  way  out.  Will  you  excuse  me, 
Wynn?" 

"He  will  have  to,  my  dear,"  Mr.  Ogden  laughed,  "for 
I  was  claiming  him,  an\n;vay." 

As  she  was  leaving,  Edna  looked  at  Wynn  and  said: 
"Remember  your  promise.  I  am  going  to  expect  you  to 
keep  it." 

He  forced  a  smile  and  nodded.  Why  did  it  seem  to 
him  that  certain  persons  in  the  thronged  aisle  had  turned 
and  were  looking  at  him  almost  resentfully  ?  He  knew  the 
narrow  limitations  of  humanity.  Remarks  which  had  been 
made  against  him  by  envious  persons  had  often  reached 
his  ears.  It  had  been  said  by  them  that  in  consideration 
of  the  low  status  of  his  family,  he  had  displayed  bad  taste 
in  aspiring  to  intimate  association  with  such  girls  as  Edna 
Wrenn,  even  if  they  did  pity  him  and  throw  out  ill- 
considered  encouragement. 

"Wait.  We  can  talk  here  just  as  well,"  Mr.  Ogden  said. 
"They  will  all  be  gone  in  a  moment." 

Soon  the  church  was  empty.  The  last  step  had  sounded 
on  the  porch  and  the  horses  and  vehicles  were  disappear- 
ing from  the  grove.  Wynn  saw  Edna  with  her  two  elderly 
friends  pass  the  door  in  a  dusty  old  carriage,  driven  by  a 
negro  on  a  high  seat.  Why  did  the  sight  offend  and  de- 
press him?  Why,  unless  the  carriage,  the  driver,  and  the 
aristocratic  Perry  sisters  belonged  to  the  social  order  he 
had  come  to  hate  as  his  one  insistent  and  unconquerable 
enemy?  Had  any  even  remote  relative,  of  his  ever  been 
of  that  rank?  Again  he  heard  Fred  Wrenn's  contemptu- 
ous taunt;  again  he  saw  Mrs.  Wrenn's  unbending  head, 
and  his  blood  surged  furiously  from  his  heart  to  his  face. 
But  there  was  Edna.  He  must  not  blame  her,  for  she  was 
different  from  her  people.  She  was  different  from  all  the 
girls  he  had  ever  known.  In  any  case,  she  was  genuine — 
she  was  true. 

"Now  they  are  all  gone,"  Mr.  Ogden  said,  "and  we  can 
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talk  in  private.  I  have  been  wanting  to  see  you  for  sev- 
eral days."  He  had  seated  himself  on  one  of  the  benches, 
and  Wynn  sat  beside  him. 

"You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Ogden,"  he  managed  to  say. 
"You  have  always  been  kind." 

"I  don't  know  that  I  am,  my  boy.  Oh,  I  don't  know, 
but  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  touching  upon  a  matter 
this  morning  which  I  fear  is  disagreeable  to  you.  I  have 
heard  that  your  brother  has  decided  to  come  back  home. 
Is  it  true  that  your  mother  wished  it?" 

"Yes;  in  fact,  she  insists  upon  it." 

"I  heard  so,  and  I  regret  somewhat  that  he  is  to  come, 
for  I  am  quite  afraid  his  old  associates  will  not  be  the 
most  suitable  companions  for  him.  I  know  most  of  them., 
by  reputation,  at  least,  and  they  have  not  improved  in 
his  absence." 

"He  has  not,  either,"  Wynn  said,  bitterly.  "From  all 
I  hear  he  is  worse  than  he  ever  was.  His  restraint  has  only 
hardened  him,  made  him  more  reckless  and  defiant.  He 
has  never  bothered  for  a  moment  over  the  trouble  he 
brought  to  us." 

The  clergyman  sighed,  and  there  was  a  soft  light 
in  his  gentle  gray  eyes.  "We  must  not  blame  your 
mother  for  wanting  him  at  home,  my  boy,"  he  said. 
"No  living  man  can  probe  the  depths  of  a  mother's 
love  for  an  unfortunate  son.  I  was  wondei-ing  if  there 
is  anything  I  might  say  to  him.  Would  it  do  any  good 
to  talk  to  him?" 

" I  am  afraid  not,"  Wynn  answered.  "George  is  imlike 
any  one  I  ever  knew.  He  wouldn't  listen  to  you  or  any 
one  else." 

"I  believe  you  went  to  the  prison  to  see  him,  did  you 
not?"  Mr.  Ogden  asked. 

"  Yes,  a  year  ago.  My  mother  and  I  went  together.  My 
father  did  not  care  to  make  the  trip." 

"I  am  sure  it  pained  you,  for  you  have  a  proud  spirit, 
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and  are  remarkably  sensitive — as  sensitive  as  a  poet 
cringing  under  adversity." 

Wynn  made  no  reply  save  a  slight  inclination  of  his 
head.  There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  It  was  broken 
by  the  minister,  who  laid  his  hand  gently  on  his  young 
fnend's  shoulder. 

"After  all,  your  mother  is  doing  the  only  thing  a  mother 
could  do,  for  to  send  such  a  son  adrift  on  the  world  would 
be  fatal.  Society  is  not  kind  to  such  persons,  and  they 
become  reckless,  and  defiant  of  law  and  customs.  I  see 
there  is  really  nothing  I  can  do  to  help  you,  Wynn;  but 
as  you  sat  before  me  this  morning  I  was  impressed  by 
your  face  and  its  despair.  So  I  determined  to  speak  to 
you  and  comfort  you  all  I  could.  I  want  to  help  you  if 
it  is  possible,  and  when  George  comes  if  there  is  anything 
I  can  say  to  him  or  do  for  you  and  your  family  I  want 
you  to  call  on  me.  I  have  boundless  faith  in  you,  per- 
sonally, Wynn.  Great  obstacles  eventually  make  great 
characters,  and  you  are  bound  to  surmount  yours.  There 
is  nothing  you  may  not  attain  if  you  will  fight  for  it  hard 
enough — nothing,  nothing — remem.ber  that,  nothing!" 

Was  the  minister  thinking  of  Edna  W"renn  ?  W^mn  was 
almost  sure  he  was,  and  yet  the  words  failed  to  lighten  his 
gloom.  Mr.  Ogden  was  rising,  his  hand  still  on  the 
shoulder  of  his  companion. 

"There  is  one  thing  I  shall  do,"  he  said,  softly.  "I  am 
going  to  pray  for  you,  my  boy.  I  believe  in  prayer.  My 
prayers  have  often  been  answered.  The  Lord  will  not 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  an  appeal  in  your  behalf,  for  you  are 
His  son  and  need  His  help  now  more  than  ever  before." 


CHAPTER  VI 

ON  the  morning  set  for  George's  return  Wynn  waked 
with  a  sense  of  morbid  depression  which  was  deeper 
and  more  far-reaching  than  he  had  ever  experienced  be- 
fore. The  sun  had  not  risen  above  the  top  of  the  nearest 
mountain,  and  a  grayish  veil  was  spread  over  ever3'thing 
in  sight  as  he  stood  dressing  before  his  window.  Night- 
woven  cobv/ebs  hung  between  the  apple-trees,  weighty 
with  dew  and  ready  to  catch  and  gleam  with  the  first 
tinges  of  the  sun's  coming  rays.  A  few  birds  flew  here 
and  there,  twittering  softly,  and  to  one  another,  perhaps, 
undei-standingly.  The  deep,  mellow,  double-toned  whistle 
of  the  near-by  cotton-factory  reverberated  through  the 
valley,  calling  the  laborers,  young  and  old,  from  their 
cottages  across  the  fields  to  the  pounding  looms  and 
whizzing  spindles,  their  sole  daylight  companions.  On 
the  floor  of  the  kitchen  across  the  passage  he  heard  the 
grinding  tread  of  his  mother's  rough-shod  feet,  and  the 
tinkle  of  the  shovel  or  tongs  as  she  stirred  the  fire  in  the 
range.  Wynn's  first  duty  every  morning  was  to  feed  his 
horses,  and  when  he  had  finished  dressing  he  went  out 
to  the  bam  to  attend  to  it. 

He  had  completed  the  task  and  was  leaving  the  stable 
v.-hen  he  saw  his  father  standing  at  a  beehive  near  by. 
The  old  man  was  bending  down  over  the  tiny  orifice,  his 
hands  on  his  hips,  a  far-away,  mystic  glow  on  his  pink 
face. 

"Did  you  ever  take  notice,"  he  asked,  with  a  bland 
smile,  turning  to  his  son,  "how  early  some  of  these  little 
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chaps  set  to  work?  They  don't  hustle  out  in  a  real  big 
swarm  till  the  sun's  up,  but  they  have  early  risers  amongst 
them,  just  like  us.  And  look  what  a  straight  line  they 
make  to  whatever  point  they  have  in  mind.  They  may 
have  run  across  some  good  sttiff  last  night  and  kept  the 
secret  from  the  rest.  No  gun-shot  ever  fired  could  go  as 
straight  as  they  do.  I'll  bet  they  could  learn  us  things  if 
we  wasn't  too  stuck  up  to  pay  attention  to  'em.  Right 
now,  healthy  folks  with  their  eyelids  stuck  together  by 
sleep  are  hustlin'  like  jailbirds  into  that  big,  hot  factory, 
filled  with  dust  and  floatin'  lint.  They  will  spend  the  day 
housed  up  there,  but  these  bees  work  out  in  the  open. 
La  me !  I'd  ruther  be  any  sort  o'  flyin'  thing  myself  than 
the  machines  most  of  us  have  become." 

Wynn  was  too  despondent  to  make  any  reply  or  com- 
ment. Of  late  his  mind  had  been  much  occupied  with 
certain  social  contrasts,  and  now  a  sharp  one  occupied  it. 
His  brother  was  coming  home  under  those  blighting  cir- 
ciunstances.  How  unlike  the  return  of  Fred  Wrenn  to 
his  family,  only  a  few  months  ago!  he  mused.  Fred  had 
been  on  a  visit  to  an  uncle  in  Virginia,  and  had  been  away 
only  a  short  while,  and  yet  Edna,  her  mother,  and  her  sis- 
ter Cora  had  gone  to  meet  his  train,  all  clad  in  their  best 
attire,  their  faces  aglow.  Wynn  happened  to  be  there 
at  the  moment  of  Fred's  arrival.  What  a  joyous  meeting 
it  had  been!  Edna  had  cried  as  he  embraced  her;  Mrs. 
Wrenn  was  content  and  happy ;  Cora  looked  proud  as  he 
stood,  his  hand  around  her  waist,  while  he  ordered  an  old 
family  servant  to  look  after  his  bag  and  trunk.  Wynn 
now  told  himself  that  that  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  took 
place  in  families  of  breeding  and  hereditary  refinement, 
but  no  such  scene  would  accompany  the  return  of  George 
Dunham  after  a  longer  absence.  A  grim,  silent,  illiterate 
woman  in  her  working-clothes  would  meet  him  at  the 
door,  a  little  sister  would  shrink  from  the  brother  who, 
through  crime  and  absence,  had  become  a  stranger;  Jacob 
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Dunham  might  be  there,  he  might  quite  as  likely  be  in 
the  depths  of  the  forest,  in  the  midst  of  the  near-by  swamp, 
or  on  a  hilltop,  watching  the  slow,  circling  flight  of  buz- 
zards in  the  cloud-flecked  aziure  overhead. 

Wynn  was  going  toward  the  house  when  he  met 
Lucy.  She  had  put  on  her  best  dress,  and  her  shoes 
and  stockings,  which  she  only  wore  on  special  occa- 
sions. 

"Ma  said  I  could,"  she  explained,  proudly  stroking  the 
front  of  her  waist  with  her  little  bro\\Tn  hand,  the  nails  of 
her  fingers  edged  with  black.  "What  time  will  George 
get  here?"  she  went  on,  eagerly,  "Ma  says  there  are 
two  trains — one  at  nine,  and  another  at  twelve." 

"He  Vv-ill  come  at  nine ,  I  think , ' '  Wynn  returned .  "That 
is  the  fastest  train  from  Atlanta,  and  he  will  be  likely 
to  take  it." 

"Ma  is  going  to  have  breakfast  ready  for  him,"  the 
child  said,  tentatively,  "but  Hamp  Dill  stopped  at  the 
gate  last  night  and  said  he  had  come  into  town  to  meet 
George  when  he  got  here.  He  said  he  might  get  George 
to  eat  breakfast  with  him  and  some  other  fellows  at  the 
hotel." 

Wynn  nodded  dejectedly.    "That  may  be,"  he  said. 

"You  don't  like  Hamp  Dill,  do  you,  brother?" 

"Don't  ask  such  silly  questions,"  Wynn  retorted,  losing 
patience. 

"Well,  I  heard  you  tell  ma  one  night  that  Hamp  Dill 
had  been  in  jail  once.  Did  he  w^rite  other  people's  names 
for  money,  like  George  did?" 

"No,  it  was  for  moonshining — ^making  whisky  in  the 
mountains,"  Wynn  said,  more  gently,  regretting  his  im- 
patience with  the  innocent  gossip. 

"Why  does  George  go  with  men  like  that?"  the  child 
now  inquired.  "You  don't,  Wynn.  You  are  different. 
George  never  gave  me  a  present  in  his  life,  but  j-ou  have, 
a  good  many  times,  and  you  don't  curse  me  or  mother  as 
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he  used  to  do.  I  was  little  when  he  went  off,  but  I  re- 
member that." 

Breakfast  over,  Wynn  went  to  work  in  the  old  field  on 
a  hillside  where  he  was  uprooting  the  sprouts  of  young 
bushes  and  piling  them  in  heaps  for  burning.  A  sicken- 
ing realization  had  taken  hold  of  him.  He  told  himself 
that  he  had  been  in  a  fool's  paradise  for  the  last  three 
months.  Why  had  his  reason  been  so  blind?  He  had 
never  definitely  formulated  his  hope,  and  yet  his  growing 
friendship  for  Edna  Wrenn,  her  sympathy  and  constant 
companionship,  had  given  him  a  subtle  claim  on  her  of 
which  he  had  not  tried  to  rid  himself.  But  now  he  was 
awake.  By  no  process  of  reasoning  or  logic  could  he  feel 
the  same  in  regard  to  her.  It  had  taken  Fred  Wrenn's 
well-directed  sarcasm,  her  mother's  resentful  attitude,  and 
this  crowning  event — George  Dunham's  return — to  force 
the  issue  upon  him.  In  that  blissful  dream  of  his  he  had 
actually  thought  of  building  a  little  fortune  by  his  energy 
and  toil  which  he  would  lay  at  the  gentle  girl's  feet.  His 
deposit  at  the  bank  had  been  a  nest-egg  w^hich  he  had 
guarded  with  care  and  economy.  But  energy,  toil,  and 
stint  were  powerless  against  traditional  Southern  ideals 
of  birth  and  hereditary  rights,  and  he  now  saw  that  his 
hopes  had  been  groundless.  How  could  he  ask  such  a 
girl  to  be  his  wife,  and  of  what  use  would  his  life  be  with- 
out her? 

The  village  clock  struck  nine.  A  moment  later  a  far-off 
whistle  of  a  locomotive  announced  the  approach  of  a 
north-bound  train.  He  turned  to  his  work  again.  At 
times  he  would  clutch  a  sprout  with  his  hands  and  bend 
his  entire  strength  to  the  uprooting  of  it  without  the  use 
of  his  hoe.  He  was  enraged  on  the  surface,  full  of  carking 
despair  within.  Presently,  looking  toward  the  main  road, 
he  saw  a  buggy  with  two  men  in  it.  One  of  them  was 
well  dressed;  he  told  himself  that  that  was  his  brother. 
The  other,  carelessly  attired  in  a  slouch-hat  and  without 
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a  coat,  was  Hamp  Dill.  They  were  smoking  cigars.  That 
they  had  been  drinking  W3mn  did  not  doubt.  He  could 
tell  it  by  their  swaggering  manner  and  their  limp  lurch- 
ing toward  each  other  as  the  vehicle  rolled  over  the  un- 
even road. 

"  My  God !  They  have  begun  their  devilment  already !" 
Wynn  cried,  and  then  he  leaned  on  the  handle  of  his  hoe, 
wiped  his  perspiring  brow  on  a  handkerchief,  and  stood 
dejectedly  watching  the  buggy.  He  saw  it  advance  along 
the  fence  to  the  farm-house  gate,  and  then  it  was  lost  to 
sight  behind  an  intervening  copse  of  mulberry -trees. 

Again  Wynn  set  to  work.  The  sun's  rays  grew  hotter 
and  hotter.  At  noon  the  factory  whistle  blew ;  the  distant 
roar  of  the  machinery  ceased;  the  tall  brick  chimney 
which  rose  above  the  trees  on  his  right  gave  out  less 
smoke.  Should  he  go  home,  as  usual,  to  his  dinner?  Once 
he  decided  that  he  would  not.  Several  times  when  he 
had  failed  to  go  Lucy  had  brought  his  lunch  to  him.  But 
to-day  the  child  might  prefer  to  remain  at  home,  and  it 
would  be  expecting  too  much  of  her.  Yes,  on  second 
thought,  he  decided  to  go  and  have  the  first  meeting 
with  George  over  with.  So,  leaving  his  hoe  at  the  root 
of  a  tree,  he  started  home.  At  the  creek  which  he  crossed 
on  a  foot-log  he  met  Lucy. 

"I  was  lookin'  for  you."  She  was  warm,  flushed,  and 
panting.  "I  went  up  to  the  mill-dam.  Pa  said  you 
might  be  workin'  on  it  for  the  miller.  He  shut  down  yes- 
terday because  there  wasn't  enough  water  in  the  race. 
George  has  come.  Oh,  Wynn,  he  looks  so  odd !  He  is  as 
white-skinned  as  any  sick  person  you  ever  saw,  and  yet 
he  ain't  sick  a  bit.  His  hair  is  cropped  short,  close  to  the 
skin,  and  he  is  dressed  as  fine  as  a  fiddle  from  head  to 
foot.  Hamp  Dill  fetched  him,  and  the  two  have  been 
laughin'  and  tellin'  funny  tales  all  momin'." 

"Is  Hamp  Dill  still  there?"  Wynn  demanded,  with  a 
frown. 
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"Yes;  George  made  him  put  up  his  horse  and  stay  for 
dinner.  Hamp  didn't  wait  for  an  invite  from  ma.  I 
don't  like  him,  brother.     Do  you?" 

"No — that  is,  not  very  much,"  was  the  halting  reply. 
Wynn  had  paused.  He  was  half  inclined  to  wait  in  the 
shade  of  the  swamp  for  Lucy  to  bring  his  lunch  to  him, 
but  again  he  changed  his  mind.  The  meeting  had  to  be 
faced  sooner  or  later.  Why  not  face  it  now  and  be  done 
with  it  ? 

"Hamp  Dill  had  a  bottle  in  his  pocket,"  Lucy  ran  on, 
glibly.  ' '  I  saw  'im  make  a  sign  to  George  and  the  two 
of  'em  went  out  to  the  stable.  They  said  it  was  to  feed 
Hamp's  horse,  but  they  took  a  drink  out  there,  for  I 
watched  and  saw  'em.  They  smelt  strong  of  it,  too, 
when  they  come  back  in  the  house.  What  are  you  wait- 
ing for?    Dinner  was  almost  on  the  table  when  I  left." 

"Nothing;  I  am  coming."  He  had  a  desolate  desire, 
he  hardly  knew  why,  to  take  the  child's  hand  as  they 
walked  on,  but  he  was  not  given  to  any  such  demonstra- 
tion and  he  checked  the  impulse.  Had  he  analyzed  it 
he  would  have  found  that,  subconsciously,  at  least,  he  had 
the  feeling  that  the  innocent  child  needed  some  form  of 
protection  against  the  uncouth  thing  which  that  day  had 
befallen  her  family.  Again  that  social  contrast,  in  all  its 
unfairness,  heaved  itself  upon  him.  Could  such  things 
possibly  take  place  beneath  the  roof  of  the  Wrenns? 
Why  had  a  just  God  shielded  such  individuals  from  what 
he  and  his  had  to  bear? 

"George  laughed  and  poked  fun  at  my  shoes,"  Lucy 
said,  her  eyes  uplifted  inquiringly  to  her  brother,  who 
was  now  striding  forward.  "He  said  the  prisoners  made 
'em  for  pore  white  trash,  and  his  part  was  to  cut  out  the 
soles.  He  told  ma  that  he  had  cut  out  hundreds  o'  pairs 
in  a  day,  and  that  he  never  would  starve  because  he  could 
turn  to  shoemakin'  any  time  he  liked.  He  asked  ma  if 
pa  hadn't  got  siUy — said  pa  acted  odd.    I  reckon  that  is 
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so,  for  pa  didn't  make  any  great  to-do  when  George  come 
in  at  the  gate.  He  hardly  looked  at  'im  once  and  com- 
menced talldn'  to  Hamp  about  Hamp's  'possum-dog  that 
Hamp  says  is  so  bright  at  playin'  tricks,  and  knowdn' 
things  like  folks.  George  asked  about  you  the  first  thing. 
He  wanted  to  know  if  you  was  still  stuck  up  and  if  you 
was  still  bent  on  goin'  with  stuck-up  town  folks.  Ma 
told  'im  you  still  went  with  Edna  Wrenn,  and  him  and 
Hamp  laughed  hearty  over  it,  and  made  lots  o'  fun  about 
George's  short  hair  and  striped  clothes.  Hamp  said  George 
must  go  to  call  on  her  right  off." 

Wynn  did  not  encourage  the  child  to  say  more,  and 
angrily  quickened  his  pace.  At  the  door  he  met  his  brother 
and  his  companion  as  they  were  coming  out.  An  inde- 
scribable expression,  half  of  chagrin,  half  of  bold  defiance, 
flitted  across  the  ex-convict's  blanched  face  as  his  eyes 
met  those  of  his  brother.  He  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a 
bare  instant,  then,  with  a  touch  of  his  old  bravado,  he 
extended  his  hand. 

"Hello,  Wynn,  old  boy!     How  are  you?"  he  asked. 

"I'm  all  right,"  Wynn  answered.    "How  are  you?" 

"Oh,  as  fine  as  split  silk!"  George  laughed  and  struck 
Dill  playfully  on  his  coatless  shoulder.  "You  stay  in  a 
hole  like  I  was  in  for  three  years,  and  see  how  good  you 
will  feel  out  in  the  open  air.  God!  I  don't  want  any  more 
of  it!  That  damned  warden  had  it  in  for  me.  I'd  have 
killed  'im,  Hamp,  in  another  six  months.  I  may  yet,  if 
he  crosses  my  path.  I  don't  forget  easily.  I  wrote  yon 
about  the  licking  he  gave  me.  By  God!  the  dirty  devil 
took  the  whip  and  laid  on  five  strokes  with  his  own 
hands,  after  I'd  had  all  that  was  customary.  I  dream 
about  that  grin  of  his,  and  get  so  hot  I  can't  sleep." 

With  a  hint  of  doubt  as  to  his  welcome  there,  Hamp 
Dill  had  barely  nodded  to  Wynn  and  muttered  some  inar- 
ticulate greeting.  At  this  moment,  however,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  it  might  be  within  his  scope  to  be  agreeable 
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even  to  Wynn,  with  whose  habits  he  was  not  well  ac- 
quainted. 

"We  was  just  going  to  the  buggy  to  take  a  little  nip 
out  of  my  flask  under  the  seat.  It's  pretty  good  com, 
Wynn.  Won't  you  join  us?  The  old  lady,  inside,  has  the 
grub  on  the  table,  and  a  drink  will  make  it  go  right  to 
the  spot." 

Wynn  coldly  shook  his  head.  "No,  thank  you,"  he 
said,  angry  over  the  restraint  which  kept  him  from  saying 
exactly  what  he  was  tempted  to  say  at  the  moment.  Two 
reasons  checked  him.  The  first  was  that  the  man  was  a 
guest  at  his  own  home ;  the  second  was  that  any  insult  to 
Dill  would  have  brought  forth  an  outburst  from  George, 
and  to  have  a  quarrel  with  his  brother,  on  that  first  day 
of  his  freedom,  was  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 

"Oh,  don't  ask  him  to  drink!"  George  laughed  lightly 
and  with  a  hint  of  contempt.  "He  has  sworn  off  till 
doomsday.  His  swell  church  friends  at  Famham,  my 
future  sister-in-law  and  her  fine  bunch  of  peacock  strut- 
ters, have  tied  him  to  milk  and  water  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.    Come  on,  pull  the  cork." 

Wynn's  depression  increased  as  he  turned  and  aiscended 
the  steps.  It  was  as  if  his  mental  and  physical  self  were 
chained  to  gruesome  conditions  from  which  he  felt  that 
he  ought  to  rise,  and  yet  could  not.  Going  to  the  water- 
shelf  in  the  passage,  he  bathed  his  face  and  hands.  There 
was  an  endless  towel  on  a  wooden  roller  against  the  wall, 
a  brush  and  a  horn  comb  with  broken  teeth  hung  from  a 
nail  by  a  string,  and  as  he  used  them  he  wondered  how 
he  was  to  bear  in  future  the  things  which  his  pained  in- 
tuition so  densely  foreshadowed.  There  had  been  mo- 
ments of  late  in  which,  in  the  sheer  joy  of  life,  he  had  for- 
gotten the  fact  of  his  brother's  incarceration,  but  that 
was  because  he  had  been  separated  from  the  offender. 
Now,  George  was  to  be  under  his  eye  constantly,  and  part 
of  his  most  intimate  life.    His  knowledge  of  his  brother's 
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type  told  him  that  other  crimes  were  likely  to  be  com- 
mitted. Such  a  man  would  think  only  of  escaping  detec- 
tion. Of  reformation  it  was  impossible  for  such  a  man 
to  dream. 

Turning  into  the  dining-room,  Wynn  met  his  m. other 
coming  in  from  the  kitchen,  the  steaming  coffee-pot  in 
her  gnarled  hands.  A  gratified  look  lay  on  her  thin 
face. 

"You  better  set  thar,  I  reckon,"  she  indicated — a 
different  place  from  the  one  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
occupy  at  the  family  board  since  his  brother's  departure. 
"You  remember  George  used  to  set  next  to  me." 

He  dumbly  obeyed.  He  had  by  no  means  forgotten 
that  there  was  to  be  a  guest  at  dinner.  Indeed,  he  heard 
the  clattering  tread  of  the  two  men  as  they  entered  at  the 
front,  but  he  refused  to  await  Hamp  Dill's  arrival  before 
seating  himself.  Civility  to  such  a  man  would  be  a  trav- 
esty on  good  form. 

The  two  friends  fell  noisily  into  their  places.  George 
had  thrown  off  his  coat,  as  he  said,  to  be  more  comfort- 
able, for  he  had  not  worn  one  for  a  long  time.  They  were 
followed  in  by  Jacob  Dunham,  with  that  far-off  look  of 
childlike  placidity  in  his  eyes.  Wynn  noticed  how  care- 
fully the  old  man  drew  out  his  chair  and  eased  his  round 
body  down  into  it. 

"Whar  did  you  find  the  calf?"  Jacob  asked  his  little, 
vStaring  daughter,  who  had  demurely  crept  into. a  chair 
beside  him. 

She  swept  her  glance  almost  fearfully  over  the  faces  of 
the  two  strangers,  and  then  said,  all  but  whispering, 
"Down  by  the  gum  spring.  It  had  got  in  the  swam.p, 
and  didn't  know  the  way  out." 

' '  Huh !"  Jacob  laughed  aloud.  ' '  Mired  up  to  its  knees  in 
the  mud,  I'll  bound  you!  Well,  if  bellowin'  like  a  donkey 
would  guide  it  back,  old  Sook  would  have  had  'er  bag 
lightened  sooner.    While  you  was  gone,  Luce,  she  cried 
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awful,  and  tossed  her  horns  up,  and  flung  herself  about  in 
the  lot.  She  tried  to  jump  over  ten  rails  o'  fence  and 
might  o'  succeeded  if  I  hadn't  driv  'er  in  the  bam  and 
barred  the  door  with  a  plank.  What  sort  o'  milkin'  stock 
have  you-uns  got  at  yore  house,  Hamp?  I  reckon  it  is 
Hamp,  this  time.  I  never,  somehow,  can  tell  you  from 
Joe.    Funny  how  much  alike  brothers  are." 

"You  wouldn't  have  any  trouble,  pa" — George  slapped 
his  friend's  back  sharply  and  laughed  at  his  own  wit — "if 
you  could  watch  and  see  which  was  sober." 

"I  don't  know  how  our  cattle  stand  just  now."  Dill 
ignored  the  jest  with  a  cold,  indulgent  smile.  "The 
women-folks — sis  and  ma  and  my  old-maid  aunt,  Mary 
Trimmer — attend  to  that  part.  I  am  not  at  home  much 
these  days." 

When  the  meal  was  ended.  Dill  stood  up  and  stretched 
himself.  He  smiled  as  he  stroked  his  stomach,  and  looked 
at  Mrs.  Dunham,  who  was  beginning  to  remove  the 
things  from  the  table.  "I  haven't  had  such  a  feed  in 
I  don't  know  when,"  he  said,  by  way  of  compliment. 
"You  certainly  know  how  to  cook." 

"You  bet  I  find  it  O.  K.,"  George  tittered.  " Of  all  the 
mess  on  earth  we  boys  had  to  put  up  with  the  worst. 
It  come  to  us  on  tin  plates  and  in  tin  mugs.  I've  seen 
the  nigger  trusties  that  waited  on  us  drop  the  stuff  and 
pick  it  up  from  the  ground  with  their  dirty  fingers  and 
bring  it  on  to  us  with  sand  in  it." 

"Say,  Mrs.  Dunham,"  Dill  went  on,  "I  want  you  to  be 
good  now  and  grant  me  a  sort  of  a  favor.  I  know  this  is 
George's  first  day  at  home,  but  some  of  the  boys  over  my 
way  want  to  give  'im  a  little  blow-out,  and  I  promised  to 
fetch  'im  over  with  me,  for  to-night,  anyway." 

Wynn  was  regarding  his  mother's  grim  face,  and  he 
saw  its  lines  deepen  and  droop  and  her  lips  twitch  con- 
vulsively. 

"What  do  you  want  him  to  go  over  thar  for?"  she 
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faltered,  unconscious,  in  her  perturbation,  that  the  ques- 
tion had  already  been  answered. 

"Oh,  you  know  how  fellows  are !"  Dill  said,  persuasively. 
"They  like  George.  Many  of  'em  don't  believe  he  had 
a  fair  deal  at  his  trial.  His  enemies  had  it  in  for  'im — 
some  of  'em,  by  hunkey,  was  on  the  jury  that  passed  on 
his  case!" 

"When  will — you — be — back?"  the  woman  asked,  halt- 
ingly. 

"To-morrow,  sure  as  preaching,  ma,"  George  said, 
eagerly.  "I  would  like  to  see  some  of  the  boys.  I've 
been  cooped  up  in  that  hole  so  long  that  I  want  to  enjoy 
myself  a  little  bit." 

"Well,  be  sure  to  come  to-morrow."  Mrs.  Dunham 
gave  in  to  what  was  plainly  inevitable,  and  Wynn  experi- 
enced a  pang  of  sympathy  for  her  as  he  watched  her  bent 
form  trudge  from  the  room  with  a  meat-platter  in  her 
hands.  He  was  glad  to  get  away  to  his  work,  and,  with- 
out excusing  himself  to  his  brother's  guest,  he  went  out 
at  a  rear  door  and  made  his  way  back  to  the  field. 


CHAPTER  VII 

MRS.  LETITIA  WRENN  was  at  times  caUed  upon 
to  transact  business  for  her  family,  and  one  morning, 
with  a  certain  disagreeable  purpose  feebly  held  in  mind, 
she  put  on  her  best  black-silk  dress,  black  hat,  black  veil, 
and  black-cotton  gloves,  and  sallied  forth.  She  walked 
down  the  street  to  the  Square,  acknowledging,  with  dig- 
nified smiles,  bov/s  with  which  almost  every  one  she  met 
greeted  her.  When  opposite  the  hotel,  on  the  long  ve- 
randa of  which  some  drtmimers  sat,  with  their  feet  el- 
evated on  the  balustrade,  she  glanced  across  the  street 
into  the  open  doorway  of  the  bank.  Something  caught  in 
that  hasty  survey  seemed  to  satisfy  her,  and  she  went 
directly  over  and  entered  the  building.  Approaching  the 
window  in  the  wire  netting  where  a  slender  young  man 
stood,  sponging  his  fingers  in  a  glass  bowl  and  counting 
bills  of  currency  in  labeled  packages,  she  smiled  agreeably. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Craig,"  she  said.  "Would  you 
kindly  tell  me  when  my  little  note  is  due?  I  have  the 
worst  memory  in  the  world." 

It  seemed  that  he  needed  to  consult  no  book  or  memo- 
randimi,  and  had  she  been  more  used  to  commercial  ways 
that  fact  of  itself  would  have  been  significant. 

"It  was  due  on  the  tenth — last  Tuesday — Mrs.  Wrenn," 
the  clerk  said.    "  I  sent  you  a  card.    Didn't  you  get  it?" 

The  dark  eyes  beneath  the  veil  may  or  may  not  have 
wavered  under  the  reproachful  gaze  of  the  clerk,  but  her 
reply,  such  as  it  was,  came  readily  enough.  "  I  may  have 
gotten  it.    I  don't  know.    I'm  getting  awfully  careless  and 
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a  good  many  people  write  to  me.  You  know  my  husband 
attended  to  everything  of  this  nature,  and  now  that  he's 
gone — " 

"I  know — I  know,  Mrs.  Wrenn,"  the  clerk  broke  in, 
"but  this  note  for  sixty  dollars  was — was  your  owit  matter, 
you  know.  You  were  quite  sure  that  you  would  have  the 
money  in  time  to  meet  the  payment.  We  don't,  you  know, 
let  money  out  without  adequate  collateral,  as  a  rule,  but 
3^ou  were  in  so  much  trouble  that  we  strained  a  point  to 
fix  it  for  you.  Really,  you  must  not  keep  us  out  of  otu" 
money  any  longer.    We  don't  want  to  go  to  law  over — " 

"Law?  I  should  say  not !"  contemptuously  issued  from 
the  veil.  "Thank  heaven  the  dear  old  South  hasn't  low- 
ered itself  to  that  extent.  When  helpless  ladies  like  my- 
self, widows  of  distinguished  Confederate  officers,  are 
haled  to  court  for  a  few  paltry  dollars  it  will  be  a  disgrace 
to  the  land  such  brave  men  fought  for.  I  am  not  siu-e 
that  I  told  any  of  you  what  I  needed  that  money  for,  Mr. 
Craig,  and  when  I  have  told  you  I'm  sure  you,  for  one, 
would  blush  to  refuse  to  wait  as  long  as  is  necessary." 

"But,  Mrs.  Wrenn" — the  young  man  was  at  the  end  of 
his  resources,  and  he  glanced  helplessly  at  the  persist- 
ently bowed  head  of  another  young  man,  who  was  bend- 
ing over  a  ledger  at  a  desk  behind  him — "  Mrs.  Wrenn,  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with — with  that.  All  we  have  to  con- 
sider is — ^is  yowc  fatthftil  agreement  to  meet  the — the  obli- 
gation when  due.  You  have  already  had  the  usual  three 
days  of  grace,  and — " 

"I  know — I  know,  Mr.  Craig,  but  you  did  not  let  me 
explain  what  I  had  to  have  the  money  for.  I  presimie  I 
was  a  little  ashamed  to  mention  it  at  the  time,  but  the 
truth  is  it  was  for  my  daughter,  Cora.  Poor  dear !  She  is 
at  school  at  Staimton,  Virginia.  I  had  to  send  her  there. 
I  was  graduated  from  there  myself,  you  know,  and  so  was 
Edna,  and  so,  while  money  has  been  hard  since  Major 
Wrenn  left  us,  I  could  not  refuse  to  give  Cora  the  same 
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advantages.  I  got  behind,  up  there,  I  admit.  Cora  had 
to  buy  so  many  things  to  make  her  presentable,  for  the 
best  Southern  families  send  their  girls  there,  and  we  have 
no  end  of  kin  throughout  the  state,  as  well  as  close  friends. 
Yes,  I  got  behind.  You  know  Fred  is  unable  to  make 
anything  now.  He  wasn't  brought  up  to  work;  in  fact, 
he  is  exactly  like  all  the  Wrenns  of  the  past,  and  who  can 
blame  him?  He  can't  help  himself,  poor  boy!  He  wants 
to  go  fishing  and  hunting,  and  little  else.  It  seems  to  me 
that  confinement  in  a  bank  like  this,  for  instance,  would 
kill  him." 

"I  know — I  know,"  faltered  the  clerk,  who  was  trying 
to  think  of  some  way  out  of  the  situation  compatible  both 
with  the  bank's  dignity  and  its  decreasing  respect  for,  if 
not  actual  fear  of,  old  social  claims  and  customs.  "I  know, 
Mrs.  Wrenn  " — he  was  desperately  grave  now,  and  thrust 
liis  besponged  fingers  through  his  hair  nervously — "but  I 
myself  reminded  you  that,  in  case  you  did  not  meet  pay- 
ment, we  would  have  to — " 

"I  understand,  of  course."  She  raised  her  veil,  tucking 
it  beneath  the  rim  of  her  hat,  perhaps  that  he  might  see 
the  trustful  smile  on  her  face.  "But  you  did  not  let  me 
finish.  Young  men  nowadays  are  so  impetuous.  My  own 
son  is  that  way,  so  I  can't  reprove  you.  When  I  was  a 
girl,  young  men,  as  well  as  children,  waited  to  be  spoken 
to  by  their  elders.  But  I  do  not  blame  you.  Times  are 
different  now." 

"Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Wrenn,"  the  clerk  said,  sincerely, 
"but—" 

"Well,  the  money  was  for  Cora.  As  I  said,  she  was 
behind  with  her  pa3mients.  She  owed  a  bill  at  the  estab- 
lishment where  the  college  girls  buy  their  things — I  have 
forgotten  the  name,  but  it  was  a  Jewish  one,  with  Simon 
or  Simons  in  it.  I  myself  sent  the  order  for  some  ready- 
made  things — a  plain,  inexpensive  dress,  a  cloak,  and  some 
furs;  it  is  colder  there,  and  she  may  never  be  able  to 
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use  the  things  here.  Well,  at  any  rate,  they  wrote  me 
several  times.  I  forget  exactly  how  many  times,  and  then 
they  actually  were  so  underbred  that  they  talked  to  the 
poor  child  roughly.  That  certainly  was  wrong,  for  Cora  is 
a  very  sensitive  girl.  She  cried  constantly,  and  wrote  that 
she  felt  disgraced  among  the  girls,  who,  she  imagined,  knew 
all  about  it.  Even  her  letters  to  me  were  all  splotched 
with  tears.  So  that's  why  I  requested  you  to  advance 
the  money.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  get  it  in  full,  but  it 
is  not  in  sight  just  at  present.  I  was  passing  to-day,  and 
I  decided  to  drop  in  and  explain." 

"I  myself  am  responsible  to  the  bank  for  it,  Mrs. 
Wrenn,"  the  clerk  now  blurted  out,  his  attitude  firmer, 
his  words  more  to  the  point.  "The  bank  does  not  lend 
money  without  adequate  collateral.  I  sympathized  with 
you  that  day  so  much  that  I  promised  to  stand  for  it 
out  of  my  own  salary." 

"Oh,  I  see!  WeU,  that  certainly  was  most. gentlemanly 
of  you,  Mr.  Craig.  I  am  sure  now  that  you  must  be  re- 
lated, distantly,  anyway,  to  the  Craigs  of  Buford.  They 
were  fine  people,  through  and  through.  One  of  my  best 
friends  at  Staunton,  in  fact,  a  room-mate  part  of  the 
first  term,  was  Martha  Wheelton  Craig,  of  the  Richmond 
Wheelton  family  on  her  mother's  side." 

"Excuse  me  a  moment,"  the  clerk  said,  who,  if  he  ever 
had  any  genealogical  interest  in  his  family,  was  fast  losing 
it.    "I  want  to  speak  to  Mr.  Telfare." 

"Oh  yes,  do,  by  all  means;  he  will  say  that  it  is  all 
right."  Mrs.  Wrenn  seemed  gratified,  and  raised  her  veil 
higher,  that  she  might  smile  at  and  bow  to  the  individual 
who  was  out  of  her  line  of  vision.  "His  father  was  in  my 
husband's  company  all  through  the  war." 

Still  pale  and  grave-looking,  the  clerk  approached  the 
bookkeeper,  who  glanced  up  with  a  startled  expression 
and  frowned. 

"For  God's  sake,  don't  draw  me  into  it,"  he  whispered, 
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raspingly.  "I  can't  help  you.  I  tried  to  catch  your  eye 
that  day  to  warn  you,  but  I  couldn't  while  she  was 
looking." 

"But  what  am  I  to  do?  What  am  I  to  say?  What  can 
I  say?" 

The  bookkeeper  bent  lower  over  his  tome,  and  smiled. 
"Take  it  out  in  lamp-oil  and  coal  this  winter.  Go  to  see 
her  two  girls  and  sit  up  as  late  as  you  can." 

"I  am  not  in  a  joking  mood,"  retorted  Craig,  in  the 
harshest  of  whispers.  "She  is  standing  there  waiting  for 
you  to  speak  to  her." 

* '  Me  ?  What  have  I  got  to  do  with  a  special  loan  of  your 
own?    Tell  her  I  am  busy;   tell  her — " 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Telfare?"  came  clearly  through 
every  open  space  in  the  wire  netting.     "How  are  you?" 

"Oh,  how  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Wrenn?"  And  the  book- 
keeper struggled  up  from  his  revolving  chair,  and  with  a 
smile  advanced  to  the  window  through  which  a  small, 
gloved  hand  was  graciously  advancing.  "It  is  a  fine  day, 
isn't  it?" 

"Decidedly  warm,  though,"  said  the  widow.  "Hov/  is 
your  mother  ?  You  must  tell  her  for  me  that  she  ovvcs  m.e 
a  call.  I  was  there  twice  while  your  aunt  was  visiting 
you." 

' '  Thank  you,  I  will  tell  her,  Mrs.  Wrenn.  How  are  you  ? 
You  are  looking  well,  I  am  sure." 

"Oh  yes;  I  am  very  well,  I  thank  you,  Hubert — I 
must  stiU  call  you  by  your  first  name.  I  can't  possibly 
'mister'  you  boys.  I  knew  you  when  you  were  a  baby. 
I  little  knew  then  that  you  would  grow  up  and  be  in  a 
position  to  assist  me  even  in  little  matters  like  this.  Mr. 
Craig  will  explain  it  all  better  than  I  can.  I  get  mixed 
up  in  such  affairs.  Good  morning.  I  see  one  of  your 
customers  coming,  and  I  must  not  take  up  your  time." 

"Good  morning,"  came  in  unison  from  two  pairs  of 
masculine  lungs.     And  as  a  man  stood  writing  a  check 
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at  a  table  fastened  like  a  shelf  to  the  wall,  Craig  turned 
to  his  associate.  "What  am  I  to  do  about  it?"  he  asked. 
"I  can't  afford  to  lose  that  money,  and  I  will,  for  she 
owes  every  store  in  town.  Nobody  has  the  courage  to 
cut  off  her  account.  She  is — I  hope  she  is  no  kin  of  yours, 
Telfare — but  she  is,  by  all  odds,  the  slickest  talker  that 
ever  wore  skirts.  She  is  either  an  artist  at  this  sort  o' 
thing,  or  a  regular  baby — I  don't  know  which." 

"You  may  depend  on  it,  she's  no  baby,"  Telfare 
grinned.  "I'm  making  no  confessions,  but  I  have  been 
here  longer  than  you  have.  Besides,  you  remember  my 
father  was  in  the  major's  company.  You  may  thank  your 
stars  that  your  daddy  was  too  young  to  enlist.  Htmiph ! 
you  are  only  out  sixty  dollars,  and  that  won't  break  you, 
unmarried,  as  you  are.  As  for  me,  I  have  a  wife  to  support 
and  we  don't  begin  to  live  as  well  as  the  Wrenns  do." 

The  customer  was  pushing  a  check  through  the  win- 
dow, and  Craig,  with  a  sigh,  turned  to  cash  it. 

Meanwhile  the  demure  little  woman  who  had  blown 
these  embers  into  flame  was  crossing  the  street,  daintily 
holding  her  skirt  up  to  avoid  the  thick  layer  of  dust,  and 
showing  lier  small,  well-clad  feet  to  several  respectful 
spectators  on  the  comer  where  the  Weekly  News  was  ed- 
ited and  printed.  In  the  group  was  a  young  man  who 
was  the  chief  social  news-gatherer  of  the  paper.  Seeing 
her,  he  doffed  his  straw  hat  and  approached  her. 

"Can  you  give  me  any  society  notes,  Mrs.  Wrenn?"  he 
asked,  standing  bareheaded  in  the  glaring  sunshine. 

"Put  on  your  hat,  Charley,"  she  smiled,  as  she  gave 
him  her  hand.  "I  like  to  see  you  boys  polite,  but  this  sun 
is  hot  enough  to  bake  your  brain.  No,  I  can't  say  I  know 
anything  at  all,  unless  you  want  to  know  that  Cora  is 
coming  home  immediately  after  Commencement  exer- 
cises next  week.  Ada  Kempton,  a  distant  cousin  of  ours 
through  the  Andersons — you  know  there  was  a  Governor 
Anderson  in  Virginia  before  the  war — ^Ada  urged  Cora 
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to  go  home  with  her  on  a  visit,  but  the  dear  child,  I  mean 
Cora,  is  afraid  it  will  cost  a  lot  of  extra  money  and  is  com- 
ing right  on." 

"Oh,  I'll  be  glad  to  get  that  item  in!"  the  reporter  said. 
"Young  as  she  is,  everybody  likes  Miss  Cora;  she  is  so 
outspoken  and  independent.  I  understand  she  is  making 
wonderful  progress."  He  was  mentally  adding  this  to  the 
facts  Mrs.  Wrenn  had  mentioned. 

"Oh  yes,  she  has  had  splendid  marks,  and  has  studied 
her  eyes  out,  sitting  up  at  night,  even.  Charley,"  Mrs. 
Wrenn  had  another  than  a  maternal  look  in  her  keen  eyes 
at  this  moment,  "you  ought  to  know  all  the  late  news. 
I  have  heard  that  Morris  Stockton  is  going  to  locate  here 
at  Famham.  Edna  met  him  at  Asheville  last  summer. 
In  fact,  sub  rosa,  or  rather,  entre  nous,  he  took  a  great 
fancy  to  her  up  there,  where  he  was  attending  to  some 
business  for  his  uncle,  and  wrote  her  several  times." 

"Yes,  he  is  coming  to  help  his  uncle  look  after  his 
farms,"  Charley  said,  promptly.  "Colonel  Stockton  has 
been  a  walking  corpse,  you  know,  since  his  wife  died.  He 
lives  all  alone  at  his  river  place  in  the  big  house  his  v;ife 
died  in.  I  was  out  there  once  to  write  up  a  singing  con- 
test between  several  country  Sunday-schools,  and  caught 
a  glimpse  of  him.  He  is  pale,  despondent,  and  morbid. 
He  lives  like  a  hermit,  with  just  one  old  negro  family 
servant.  Aunt  Clara,  to  care  for  him.  Of  course,  we 
wouldn't  publish  such  details — they  are  too  personal — but 
they  say  out  there  that  his  wife's  grave  is  right  before  his 
bedroom  window,  and  that  he  sits  there  all  day  long  look- 
ing at  it,  and  even  goes  there  at  night." 

"Poor  fellow!"  Mrs.  Wrenn  allowed  herself  to  sigh. 
"There  are  still  such  men  in  the  world,  thank  heaven, 
and  they  pay  a  just  tribute  to  their  wives;  though,  entre 
nous,  Charley,  there  was  a  coarse  streak  in  that  woman. 
She  is  dead  and  gone  now,  but  she  was  not  representative 
of  the  South 's  best.    She  spoke  very  ungrammatically  at 
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times,  and  she  iiever  knew  how  to  keep  the  respect  of  her 
negroes,  although  she  had  a  great  many  under  her  on  that 
plantation.  Well,  the  colonel  won't  live  long.  You  can 
see  that  in  his  face  and  bent  figure.  I  don't  know  how 
true  it  is" — here  the  widow  averted  her  eyes — "but  they 
say  he  is  going  to  leave  all  he  owns  to  his  nephew.  Have 
you  heard  that,  Charley?" 

"Yes,  that  seems  to  be  generally  known.  In  fact.  Col- 
onel Stockton  has  already  made  a  will  to  that  effect.  I 
got  that  straight  from  his  lawyer,  who  made  no  bones 
about  speaking  of  it,  Morris  Stockton  is  a  mighty  lucky 
chap,  Mrs.  Wrenn." 

"Yes,  yes,  very  fortunate,  and  Edna  says  he  is  nice  and 
well-bred,  too";  the  widow  spoke  half  introspectively,  and 
with  an  absent  look  in  her  eyes  she  smiled  automatically 
and  turned  away. 

"I  am  sure  from  his  last  letter,"  she  mused,  trudging 
along,  her  eyes  bent  thoughtfully  on  the  ground,  "that 
he  is  in  love  with  Edna.  No  man  could  write  as  he  does 
and  not  be  so ;  and  he  is  actually  going  to  locate  here  per- 
manently. Edna  must  have  som.e  new  dresses — she  really 
must.  Hargrave  and  Wilson  must  supply  me  with  the 
material.  I  can  get  them  made  up  fairly  well  here.  Miss 
Quincy  does  good  enough  work,  and  will  do  it  if  she  is 
paid  some  part  of  her  old  bill.  But  I  miust  be  cautious,  and 
not  hurry  matters.  Edna  is  queer.  I  don't  understand 
why  she  goes  with  Wynn  Dunham.  If  she'd  catch  Morris 
Stockton  it  would  help  us  all.  Morris  would  need  Fred's 
help  at  managing  his  property.  In  fact,  we  could  live  on 
one  of  the  farms — Fred  and  Cora  and  I.  But  Edna  may 
give  me  trouble — she  may,  for  the  Lord  only  knows  what 
she  thinks  about  Wynn  Dunham,  or  what  she  will  end  by 
doing.  I  must  talk  to  her,  I  really  must.  She  must  not 
be  a  fool  and  spoil  all  her  chances  for  future  happiness." 


CHAPTER  VIII 

AS  she  was  leaving  the  Square  and  entering  the  street 
k  she  Hved  in,  she  saw  an  elderiy  gentleman  coming 
from  a  cotton-warehouse  which  she  was  about  to  pass. 
He  was  above  medium  height,  and  wore  black,  even  his 
black  derby  hat  having  a  band  of  crape  on  its  shining 
crown. 

"Why,  it's  Colonel  Stockton  himself!"  the  little  wom.an 
exclaimed,  under  her  breath.  "Well,  he  doesn't  stay  at 
home  all  the  time,  anyway." 

In  a  moment  they  had  met.  The  sedate  pedestrian 
raised  his  hat  solemnly  and  gravely  bowed,  his  already 
bent  form  giving  additional  obeisance  to  the  salutation, 
which,  if  automatic,  still  gave  the  impression  of  sincere 
and  well-bred  respect. 

"Oh,  how  are  you.  Colonel  Stockton?"  Mrs.  Wrenn 
had  guided  her  body  immediately  into  his  pathway  and 
was  holding  out  a  hand  quite  appropriately  gloved  to  meet 
his  own  black  one. 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Wrenn,  I'm  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
pected," the  colonel  answered,  forcing  a  smile.  "You 
know,  of  course,  that  I  am  all  alone  now,  since — " 

"Oh  yes,  my  poor,  dear  friend,  I  know,  and  certainly 
sympathize  with  you.  I  loved  your  dear  wife.  She  was 
always  so — so  gentle,  and  so  kind  to  high  and  low;  and  I 
was  shocked,  genuinely  shocked,  as  every  one  was,  when 
I  heard  of  the  operation  and  the  consequences.  But  you 
must  bear  it  bravely.  You  are  awfully  lonely,  I  am  sure, 
but  you  should  force  yourself  to  get  out  more.    They  tell 
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me  that  you  stay  close  at  home,  day  and  night,  and  in  the 
house  where  poor  Ida  suffered  and  died.  That  really 
won't  do.  You  have  other  farms  with  comfortable  houses 
on  them.  Why  not  seek  fresh  siurroundings — take  a  trip 
off,  do  something  different?" 

Stockton  slowly  shook  his  iron-gray  head.  "I  won't 
run  from  my  troubles,  Mrs.  Wrenn.  Since  my  poor  wife 
suffered  as  she  did  there,  it  is  but  right  and  fair  that  I 
suffer  too,  in  my  way.  No,  I  shall  stay  where  I  am  and 
wait  for  the  end — you  know  we  all  have  to  die  sooner  or 
later,  and  when  hope  and  interest  in  life  are  completely 
gone  what  is  the  use  of  struggling  against  the — the  inev- 
itable?" 

"But" — there  was  creeping  into  the  widow's  calm  eyes 
a  certain  look  which  indicated  a  tentative  eagerness  to  be 
more  positive  as  to  some  of  her  own  private  deductions — 
"but,  Colonel  Stockton,  you  have  so  many  duties — so 
much  property  to  look  after.  You  must  not  grow  indif- 
ferent to — " 

He  interrupted  the  remark  by  a  dismal  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  and  a  wan  smile.  "I  don't  care  for  such  things 
any  more,  Mrs.  Wrenn.  I  enjoyed  them  with  my  poor 
wife,  but  now  that  she  is  no  longer  here  and  I  see  the 
grave  ahead  of  me — ^my  place  by  her  side — I  have  no 
thought  of  earthly  interests." 

"But  the  farms  will  decline  and  go  to  ruin" — there  was 
an  upward  tendency  to  the  tone,  which  all  but  shaped  the 
words  into  a  question  bom  of  private  motives.  "Surely 
you  will  not  neglect  your  best  interests." 

"Oh  no,"  with  another  dejected  shrug.  "It  is  'an  ill 
wind,'  you  know.  I  have  a  nephew,  a  rather  nice  boy, 
in  Virginia,  w^ho  has  no  occupation,  and  he  has  agreed  to 
come  and  attend  to  everything  for  me.  I  have  written 
him,  and  he  is  coming  at  once.  I  shall  feel  better  then. 
To-day  I  was  obliged  to  come  in  town  to  order  some 
farming  implements,  and  found  myself  unable  to  put  my 
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mind  on  the  different  machines.  I  left  it  all  to  the  hard- 
ware man.  He  will  do  as  he  likes  with  me.  A  great  grief 
v^ill  make  children  of  the  strongest  men.  I  have  lost 
twenty-five  pounds,  Mrs.  Wrenn,  since  my  trouble.  I 
don't  eat  enough  to  sustain  me." 

"That  is  bad — that  certainly  is  unwise."  Mrs.  Wrenn's 
eyes  held  the  shadow  of  a  thought,  the  relevance  of  which 
she  doubted,  and  yet,  for  certain  reasons,  felt  that  it  de- 
manded utterance.  "I  wonder,  I  really  wonder,"  she 
finally  brought  forth,  "if  by  the  nephew  3^ou  can  mean 
Morris  Stockton?" 

"Yes,  Morris."  The  colonel  may  have  been  dying  of 
grief  over  the  loss  of  a  woman,  but  he  did  not  know 
the  sex  any  better  than  the  average  man.  "My  brother 
Seth's  only  son.  Seth  never  could,  somehow,  make  any 
lieadway  after  the  war,  and  so  I  sent  his  boy  to  college, 
and  in  a  way  I  grew  fond  of  him.  Have  you  met  him, 
Mrs.  Wrenn?" 

"I?"  in  a  somewhat  startled  tone.  "No,  I  have  not  had 
the  pleasure.  Colonel,  but  Edna  met  him  last  summer  at 
Asheville,  and  liked  him  very  much." 

"Oh,  now  I  think  I  remember,"  Stockton  said,  without 
animation.  "I  believe  he  did  write  me  about  your  charm- 
ing daughter.  Yes,  I  am  sure  of  it — my  memory,  of  late, 
is  very  weak,  but  I  recall  that  in  his  grateful  letter  of 
acceptance  he  spoke  of  knowing  her  and  hoping  to  meet 
her  again." 

"Very  nice  of  him,  I'm  sure."  There  was  a  beam  in 
Mrs.  Wrenn's  eyes  which  had  not  been  present  while  she 
was  at  the  window  in  the  bank.  "But  he  could  hardly 
help  admiring  her,  Colonel,  for  she  is  all  that  any  mother 
could  ask  of  a  daughter.  When  your  nephew  comes  we 
shall  be  glad  to  have  him  call.  Fred  and  he  were  in 
college  together.  Fred  is  not  doing  anything  just  at 
present,  but  he  hopes  to  make  some  permanent  con- 
nection soon." 
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"  Oh,  I  hope  so,  Mrs.  Wrenn."  The  sHghtly  lifted  gloom 
was  descending  again  on  the  pale  features.  "I  must  be 
going."  Stockton  raised  his  hat.  "I  have  a  drive  before 
me,  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  know."  The  gloved  hand  lifted  the  veil  that  it 
might  not  impede  the  joyously  sympathetic  smile  be- 
neath it.  "Remember,  dear  Colonel  Stockton,  that  you 
must  take  a  friend's  advice  and  not  give  way  to  utter 
despondency.  Even  if  life  is  full  of  trouble,  we  must  make 
the  best  of  it.  At  any  rate,  when  your  time  comes  you 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  made  a 
good  husband  and  that  hundreds  will  mourn  your  de- 
parture. Think  of  all  that  you  are  going  to  do  for  your 
nephew.  I  mean,"  she  added,  quickly,  "in  giving  him  em- 
ployment in  these  days  when  the  children  of  our  best 
families — ^my  own  included — are  unable  to  make  head- 
way." 

"Yes,  I  want  to  help  Morris  all  I  can ;  besides,  I  need  him 
sadly.  Good  morning.  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  sym- 
pathy.   It  is  the  only  thing  I  care  for  now." 

As  she  tripped  onward,  now  more  lightly  it  must  be 
owned,  she  drew  her  veil  down  beneath  her  firm  chin  and 
smiled.  "  I  couldn't  ask  for  it  all  to  be  in  better  shape,  if 
I  am  capable  of  judging,"  she  thought.  "Morris  will  find 
it  dull  here  socially,  and  he  will  have  plenty  of  horses  to 
drive,  and  most  of  the  summer  is  ahead  of  us." 

Reaching  home,  she  went  directly  to  her  daughter's 
room,  where  Edna  was  reclining  on  the  bed,  a  novel  in 
her  hand. 

"Where  did  you  go,  mother?"  she  inquired.  "Mrs. 
Stone  called  and  I  couldn't  tell  her  where  you  were.  She 
wanted  to  see  you  about  the  sewing-circle  meeting  here 
the  next  time.    Where  were  you?" 

Mrs.  Wrenn  seemed  quite  occupied  in  releasing  the 
pins  which  held  her  veil  to  her  hat,  and  the  question  was 
repeated  twice  before  she  answered,  "Oh,  I —     That  is, 
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you  see,  I  called  at  the  bank  to  see  about  that  little 
note  which  I  gave  for  the  money  to  send  to  Cora." 

"Yes,  it  is  about  due,  isn't  it?" 

"  Almost,  but  not  quite.  I  arranged  it,  easily ;  they  are 
very  polite  and  gentlemanly.  Who  do  you  think  I  met 
on  the  way  back?  Colonel  Stockton.  Oh,  he  looks  awful, 
he  is  so  pale  and  worn  and  thin.  I  think  he  is  going  into 
consinnption ;  he  did  not  cough  any,  but  some  don't,  you 
know,  right  at  first;  anyway,  he  is  rapidly  declining.  He 
has  given  up  all  hope,  and  when  a  man  of  sixty  does  that 
there  is  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  lie  down  and  die." 

"I  am  sorry  for  him;  he  loved  his  wife  devotedly." 

"Well,  I'm  sorry,  too;  of  course  I  am,"  the  veil  w^as 
now  being  neatly  folded  and  the  widow's  facial  lines  were 
clearly  revealed — "that  is,  I  am  as  sorry  as  I  can  be  for  a 
man  that  will  pine  away  and  die  for  a  woman  like  Ida 
Stockton  was.  But  do  you  know  what  he  told  me?  Ke 
said  he  had  written  to  Morris  Stockton  to  come  and 
manage  his  affairs." 

Mrs.  Wrenn  was  now  studiously  observant  of  her  daugh- 
ter's countenance.  Edna  did  not  actually  sit  up  in  her 
evident  surprise,  but  she  did  push  her  pillow  beneath  her 
head  in  a  way  that  slightly  raised  it,  while  her  stare  was 
full  of  interest  of  a  certain  feminine  sort. 

"Is  that  true,  mother?"  she  asked. 

"Yes;  Colonel  Stockton  told  me  so  himself." 

"And  has  he  heard  from  Morris  yet?" 

"Yes,  and  Morris  is  coming  right  away.  The  colonel 
says  Morris  wrote  him  about  meeting  you  at  Asheville, 
and  hopes  to  see  you  again  when  he  gets  here." 

"So  he  is  actually  coming."  Edna  sat  up  now  and  put 
her  slender  feet  into  her  dainty  and  yet  rather  worn  slip- 
pers. "It  is  funny,  too,  for  Morris  said  in  his  last  letter 
that  he  hoped  he  would  find  some  good  excuse  for  visiting 
his  uncle,  so  that  he  and  I  could  meet  again." 

With  her  black  straw  hat  on  her  knees,  Mrs.  Wrenn  sat 
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down  on  the  bed  by  her  daughter.  "Edna,  I  want  to  ask 
you  a  plain,  straightforward  question,  and  I  want  a 
plain,  direct  answer.  You  have  never  kept  anything  from 
me,  that  I  know  of,  and  I  don't  think  you  will  now.  Tell 
me,  did  Morris  Stockton  ever  make  actual  love  to  you?" 

"Did  he?  Oh,  my!"  Edna  laughed  reminiscently,  a 
touch  of  color  rising  into  her  pltimp  cheeks. 

"That  is  not  answering  me,"  insisted  the  little  ques- 
tioner. "  I  want  to  know  if,  in  your  opinion,  he  is  in  love 
with  you.  You  are  old  enough  to  know  men  by  this  time, 
surely.  Did  he  tell  you  in  so  many  words  that  he  loved 
you?  Did  he  put  his  arm  around  you,  or  kiss  you,  or — or 
— you  know  well  enough  what  I  mean,  and  what  I  want 
to  get  at — in  fact,  what  I  am  determined  to  get  at  and  be 
done  with  it." 

"Well,  if  you  will  know,"  Edna  said,  after  a  slight, 
girlish  hesitation,  "I  think  he  was  in  earnest.  He  con- 
stantly' showed  it  in  many  ways.  Of  course,  I  didn't  let 
him  take  many  liberties  with  me.  I  don't  believe  in  it. 
A  girl  cheapens  herself  by  that  sort  of  thing.  I  did  let 
him  hold  my  hand  once  or  twice,  when  we  were  driving 
in  the  country,  but  only  for  a  bare  instant.  I  heard  once, 
mother,  that  he  had  a  habit  of  kissing  and  hugging  girls 
and  grew  tired  of  them.  Some  men  are  that  way,  and  a 
girl  is  a  fool  to  allow  it." 

Mrs.  Wrenn  laughed.  "You  have  more  common  sense 
than  I  gave  you  credit  for.  But  I  taught  you  that  about 
men,  didn't  I?" 

"  I  suppose  so.  I've  heard  you  mention  it  often  enough, 
I'm  sure.     What  else  did  Colonel  Stockton  say?" 

"He  didn't  say  anything  else,  but  Charley  Gibbs  did. 
Edna,  Charley  says  he  knows  it  to  be  a  fact  that  Colonel 
Stockton  has  drawn  up  a  will  leaving  all  his  property  to 
Morris.  Isn't  Morris  lucky?  The  girls  will  all  run  after 
him  when  he  gets  here,  but  you  will  have  the  start  of 
them.      Lord!    I  should  think  so,  with  him  already  head 
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over  heels  in  love  with  you.  You  can  have  him  if  you 
wish,  my  child." 

Edna's  face  clouded  over  suddenly  and  she  swung  her 
feet  restlessly.  "You  talk  as  if  I  would  marry  a  man 
just  because  he  is  well  off,"  she  said.  "Mother,  I  am  not 
in  love  with  Morris  Stockton,  really  in  love,  and  I  will 
never  marry  a  man  whom  I  don't  love.  He  is  good-look- 
ing, and  nice,  and  well-connected,  but  I  don't  really 
love  him." 

A  faint  shadow  of  disappointment  crossed  the  face  of 
the  widow.  Her  thin  lips  moved  as  if  about  to  frame 
some  words  of  mild  protest,  but  instead  she  simply  laid 
her  hand  on  her  daughter's  knee  and  remained  silent.  She 
rose  presently  and  put  her  hat  on  a  table.  Then  she 
turned  to  Edna.  There  was  a  far-off,  knowing  look  in 
her  eyes  as  she  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  assumed  an 
air  of  indifference.  "Well,"  she  said,  taking  a  deep  breath, 
"somebody  is  going  to  marry  him,  and  I  am  sure  that  it 
will  be  some  girl  in  this  very  town.  I  have  always  noticed 
that  a  young  man  is  apt  to  find  a  wife  in  w^hatever  new 
place  he  settles  in,  provided  he  is  not  engaged  when  he 
comes.  I  suppose  it  is  because  the  girls  all  make  so  much 
of  him  at  the  start.  Oh, my!  how  they  will  fish  for  this 
one — mothers,  fathers,  brothers,  cousins,  and  aunts — the 
whole  layout!  There  are  several  good-looking  girls  in 
Famham,  and  some  of  them  have  enough  ready  money  to 
dress  well  and  entertain  nicely.  There  is  Lilly  Barry,  for 
instance,  and  her  father  is  Colonel  Stockton's  best  friend." 

"Yes,  there  are  several  attractive  girls  here,"  Edna  ad- 
mitted, too  young  to  catch  the  experienced  drift  of  her 
mother,  "and  they  do  want  to  marry.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that." 

Mrs.  Wrenn's  eyes  still  beamed  with  subtle  design.  "  I 
said  just  now  that  you  would  have  the  advantage  over  the 
girls  here,  but  I'll  take  that  back.  Now  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  it  will  be  just  the  other  way,  for  when  Morris  Stock- 
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ton  gets  here  and  hears  that  you  are  practically  engaged 
to  Wynn  Dunham — " 

"But  I'm  not  engaged  to  him."  Edna  went  straight 
into  the  net.    "  You  are  always  plunging  blindly  at  things." 

"Well,  they  will  see  that  he  is  told  so,  anyway,  and 
with  Wynn  going  with  you  so  much  right  under  his  eyes 
he  will  believe  it.  Perhaps  when  he  sees  George  Dunham 
and  the  rest  of  the  Dunhams  he  won't  have  quite  as  high 
an  opinion  of  your  taste  as  he  had  up  in  Asheville." 

"Mother,  you  exasperate  me  to-day,"  Edna  flashed  out, 
almost  angrily.    "Why  are  you  talking  this  way?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know."  Mrs.  Wrenn  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders and  raised  her  brows.  "I  suppose  I  am  getting  into  a 
sort  of  habit  of  thinking  of  myself  as  being  in  your  place, 
and  back  in  my  girlhood  again.  Do  you  know,  I  would  be 
willing  to  bet  any  money,  if  I  had  it,  that  Lilly  Barry  and 
Morris  Stockton  will  make  a  match.  She  is  very  pretty, 
very  smart,  and  dances  and  sings  beautifully.  Yes,  that 
is  my  prediction.  Among  all  the  Famham  girls  she  will 
lead  the  race." 

"Humph!"  Edna  sniffed.  "She  is  not  his  style;  he 
doesn't  care  for  blondes.  I've  heard  him  say  so.  Besides, 
Lilly  Barry  is  the  most  artificial,  insincere  girl  alive. 
Morris  is  no  fool.    He  will  see  through  her." 

' '  Never  you  mind . ' '  The  widow  was  vaguely  pleased  by 
her  daughter's  obsen^ation.  "Vv^'atch  what  I've  told  you. 
I've  heard  men  say  they  wanted  women  to  look  just  so 
and  so,  and  end  by  marrying  exactly  the  opposite.  I 
don't  know  why  I  feel  so  sure  about  Lilly  and  Morris,  but 
I  do.  She  has  been  looking  for  a  rich  man,  and  this  will 
be  her  chance." 

"You  must  think  Morris  is  an  absolute  idiot."  Edna 
was  growing  angry.  "He  is  a  man  of  brains  and  experi- 
ence among  women.  If  you  think  he  would  tie  himself 
down  for  life  to  a  shallow  thing  like  Lilly  Barry,  you  don't 
know  him." 
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"A  man  never  sees  faults  in  a  woman  that  attracts  his 
eye,"  retorted  the  widow.  "He  doesn't  want  to,  to  begin 
with.  Lilly  is  a  remarkable  girl,  you'll  have  to  admit  that. 
Yes,  if  she  plays  her  cards  right  she  will  get  the  benefit  of 
all  old  Stockton's  property,  and  live  in  style,  while  you, 
and  Wynn,  your  brother-in-law  George,  and — " 

"Mother,  stop!"  Edna  cried,  infuriated  by  her  mother's 
sly  laughter.  "You  ought  not  to  talk  to  me  this  way, 
and  you  know  it." 

"Oh,  I  see."  Mrs.  Wrenn  smiled  over  her  shoulder  as 
she  turned  toward  the  door.  "Well,  I've  set  you  to  think- 
ing, I'll  bet.  Go  on  with  your  book.  I  must  go  down- 
stairs. You  may  be  sensible,  after  all.  I  don't  know.  I 
hope  you  are." 


CHAPTER   IX 

DOCTOR"  WILLIAM  THORNTON,  the  itinerant 
medicine-vender,  was  becoming  more  certain  than 
ever  that  he  would  never  fathom  the  various  moods  of  his 
wife.  One  cloudless  morning  he  had  risen  and  looked  out 
with  the  feeling  that  the  day  offered  every  advantage  for 
an  agreeable  and  profitable  trip  in  the  pursuit  of  his  call- 
ing. It  had  rained  in  the  night,  the  dust  was  laid,  the  at- 
mosphere was  much  cooler  than  it  had  been,  and  he 
counted  on  making  a  longer  tour  than  usual  on  that  ac- 
count. He  was  sure  that  he  could  reach  Treadwell's  mill 
by  sundown,  and  at  the  miller's  house  he  would  spend 
the  night,  as  he  had  often  done.  The  miller  and  his  wife 
and  two  unmarried  daughters  were  fond  of  singing,  and 
Thornton  was  rather  proud  of  his  own  bass,  which  he 
seldom  used  at  home,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Gussie  was 
not  musically  inclined  and  had  no  organ  or  piano.  He 
had  long  since  overlooked  her  shortcomings  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  he  did  regret  her  failure  to  appreciate  his  own 
talent.  Gussie  had  reproved  him  so  often  for  singing  about 
the  house  and  bam  that  it  had  become  a  relief  to  let  him- 
self go  in  the  company  of  persons  who  sang  themselves 
and  were  able  to  appreciate  the  quality  in  his  own  voice. 
So,  this  morning,  as  he  began  to  pack  his  big  leather 
valises,  one  for  the  carrying  of  his  elixir  and  printed  mat- 
ter, and  the  other  for  his  change  of  clothing,  he  cautiously 
htmimed  some  of  the  sacred  songs  he  remembered  the 
TreadweU  young  ladies  liked.  His  humming,  however, 
was  not  sufficiently  subdued  as  not  to  cross  the  passage 
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and  reach  the  alert  ears  of  his  wife,  in  the  kitchen.  She 
was  frying  some  fresh  fish  which  he  had  bought  the  day 
before,  and  tiiming  them  over  in  the  pan,  and,  covering 
them,  she  came  and  stood  in  the  bedroom  doorway.  See- 
ing her  there,  a  deep  note  died  out  in  his  great  throat,  and 
he  asked,  rather  sheepishly: 

"Where  are  my  shirts,  Gussie?" 

"What  shirts  do  you  mean?"  she  asked  in  a  tone  which 
held  a  httle  more  resentment  than  usual. 

"Why,  the  new  ones  with  the  blue  and  pink  stripes." 
He  looked  at  her  dubiously  for  an  instant,  then  dropped 
his  eyes,  and  why  he  hardly  knew.  "You  know  they  got 
dirty  on  my  last  trip,  and  I  told  you  to  have  them  ready 
for  to-day." 

"  Humph !"  He  distinctly  heard  the  ejaculation,  but  re- 
frained from  looking  toward  its  source.  "So  I  was  told 
to  have  them  ready,  eh  ?  I  was  expected  to  wash  and  iron 
them  by  an  exact  hour  and  day.  Will  you  tell  me  why 
you  quit  wearing  the  plain  ones  I  made?" 

"Plain  ones  are  not  worn  any  more  by  men  that  really 
know  what  style  is,"  he  faltered.  "A  shirt-drummer  told 
me  that  over  at  Woodlawn.  As  a  rule  dnimmers  for  hab- 
erdashery houses  are  on  to  the  latest  wrinkles  in  men's 
wear,  and  when  I  get  a  good  chance  I  always  take  points 
from  them.  One  of  them — in  fact,  that  same  fellow — 
told  me  that  for  a  mountain  clodhopper  I  was  up  to  snufi 
on  the  right  thing  to  put  on.  He  said  I  knew  as  well  as 
any  gents'  fumishing-goods  clerk  how  to  tie  a  necktie,  and 
the  sort  of  collar  and  size  that  looked  best  on  my  style 
of  neck." 

"Humph!  I  see,  I  see!"  Gussie  strode  into  the  room. 
"You  don't  know  where  to  look  for  your  things." 

"I  looked  in  every  dem  drawer  in  the  bureau,"  he 
fumed. 

"You  didn't  look  in  the  laundry-bag  in  that  closet," 
pointing  at  the  closed  door  of  the  receptacle.  "When  you 
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ordered  me,  in  your  high  and  mighty  way,  to  do  up  those 
shirts,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I'd  do  no  such  a  thing,  for 
you  nor  no  other  big  hulk  of  a  man.  You  can  wear  the 
plain  ones,  or  none  at  all.  You  are  a  pretty  thing,  at  your 
time  of  life,  putting  on  striped  shirts,  when  nobody  in 
Farnham  wears  them.  I  saw  a  window  full  of  shirts,  in 
the  Square,  the  other  day,  and  there  wasn't  a  striped  one 
in  the  lot." 

"They  are  old  stock,  hold-overs  that  they  are  trying  to 
get  rid  of,"  Thornton  said,  angry,  and  yet  dreading  the 
storm  that  was  brewing.  "Farnham  storekeepers  don't 
keep  up  with  the  style.  I  have  to,  or  drop  out  of  the  game 
I'm  in.  Half  of  my  success  in  drawing  a  crowd,  and 
making  a  good  box  talk" — he  often  fell  into  the  vernacu- 
lar of  his  trade — "comes  from  the  way  I  appear  before 
the  public  eye.  I  can't  fully  explain  it,  Gussie,  but  if  I 
look  at  all  slouchy  when  I  get  up  to  talk  I  somehow  feel  so 
bad  that  nothing  funny  comes  in  my  mind.  I  remember 
once,  when  I  had  just  driven  up  to  a  mountain  land  sale 
and  the  crowd  was  about  to  disperse,  that  I  didn't  have 
time  to  make  a  change,  or  any  place  to  make  it  in  except 
a  little  thicket  through  which  women  were  passing,  and  I 
woiddn't  risk  it.  Between  you  and  me,  that  was  the  big- 
gest frost  I  ever  had,  for  when  I  got  up  there,  all  covered 
with  dust,  in  my  short  buggy  coat  and  knockabout  pants, 
I  looked  like  a  hobo.  I  didn't  respect  myself,  you  see,  and 
couldn't  expect  the  crowd  to  do  it.  I  give  you  my  word 
that  my  sale  fell  fifty  per  cent,  lower  than  usual.  No,  I've 
learned  that  if  ever  there  was  a  man  that  ought  to  dress 
right,  it  is  a  man  in  my  line.  Preachers  and  politicians 
can  wear  what  they  like,  but  my  customers  have  got  used 
to  seeing  me  look  spruce  and  up-to-the-mark,  and  I'd 
actually  be  afraid  to  change  in  that  respect." 

"Well,  you  will  have  to  wear  plain  shirts  this  trip," 
Gussie  said,  her  blue  eyes  flashing  coldly;  and  as  she 
hurled  the  words  at  him  she  reached  down  and  took  a 
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parcel  in  brown  paper  from  his  valise.  "What  is  this?" 
she  demanded. 

"Oh,  nothing  much.  Let  it  alone,"  he  said,  awkwardly, 
his  eyes  down. 

"Yes,  I'll  let  it  alone."  She  broke  the  twine  with  a 
fierce  jerk,  and  opened  the  parcel.  "Musk!  Cologne! 
Talcum  powder!"  she  exclaimed  in  contempt.  "What 
have  you  got  this  stuff  for?" 

"Because  I  wanted  it,  that's  why,"  he  responded,  dog- 
gedly. He  started  to  take  the  things  from  her,  but  was 
prevented  by  her  tossing  them,  one  by  one,  through  an 
open  window. 

"You  wanted  it!"  she  panted,  after  the  last  tiny  crash 
was  heard.  "You  expect  me  to  believe  that  any  sensi- 
ble man  would  buy  such  stinking  stuff  for  himself?" 

"I  sweat  a  lot  in  hot  weather,"  he  endeavored  to  ex- 
plain. "I  don't  feel  at  all  comfortable  when  I'm  wet  and 
sticky,  and  so  I  rub  a  little  of  that  powder  under  my  arms 
and  put  some  in  my  shoes.  As  for  the  perfume,  the  body 
of  a  healthy,  active  man  will  send  out — 'exude,'  medical 
books  term  it — a  disagreeable  smell  at  times,  and  I  want 
to  avoid  giving  offense  to  others.  I  don't  think  we  can 
be  too  particular  in  matters  of  that  sort." 

"You  can,  the  Lord  knows!"  Gussie  snorted,  as  she 
drew  out  another  parcel  and  opened  it.  "Socks,  and 
redder  than  ever!  Heavens!  here  are  some  solid  green 
ones!  You  smuggled  these  in  last  night,  and  thought  I 
wouldn't  see  them.  Silk,  and  I  never  wore  a  pair  of  silk 
stockings  in  my  life!" 

"That's  where  you  are  off — away  off,"  Thornton  an- 
swered in  a  bafffed  tone.  "That's  where  you  display  your 
ignorance,  Gussie.  Them  are  not  silk;  they  are  what  you 
call  mercerized  cotton,  made  to  look  shiny  like  silk,  but 
all  that  gloss  washes  out  as  clean  as  a  whistle.  Say,  didn't 
you  leave  them  fish  frying  on  the  stove?" 

She  remembered,  and  suddenly  left  the  room.  He  heard 
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her  clattering  about  in  the  kitchen,  and  stood  still,  a 
frown  on  his  face. 

"This  can't  go  on  like  it  is,"  he  said,  reflectively. 
"I've  got  no  freedom  at  all.  She  watches  me  like  a 
hawk,  and  paws  over  my  things  like  I  was  a  baby.  It 
won't  do — it  won't!" 

She  soon  attended  to  the  fish  and  came  back  to  the 
doorway.  If  possible  she  looked  more  determined  than 
ever.  "Your  breakfast  is  on  the  table  and  you'd  as  well 
eat  it  now.  I'm  not  going  to  set  with  you.  You  can  pour 
out  your  own  coffee.     I  won't  wait  on  you." 

"You  say  you  won't?"  He  was  wondering  what  new 
method  she  was  about  to  introduce  in  her  management 
of  him.     "Have  you  already  had  yours?" 

"No,  but  I'm  not  going  to  touch  a  bite." 

"You  say  you  ain't?  Is  anything  wrong  with — with 
your  stomach?  Because  if  there  is,  you'd  better  try  a 
spoonful  of  my — " 

"Something  is  wrong  with  me  all  over."  She  showed 
due  appreciation  of  the  opening  he  was  giving  her  to  say 
v/hat  she  wished  to  say.  "I'm  heartily  sick  of  this  house, 
of  this  farm,  and,  above  all,  of  your  occasional  short  visits, 
sir.  Since  I  have  to  live  alone  most  of  the  time,  I  want 
to  be  alone  all  the  time.  You  don't  know  me.  Bill  Thorn- 
ton— you  don't  knov/  me  no  better  than  a  woman  you 
never  laid  eyes  on.  I  am  a  natural  himian  being,  with  nat- 
ural tastes  and  likes  and  dislikes.  I  want  my  rights. 
When  I  married  you,  you  was  a  plain,  easy-going  farm- 
hand, with  plain,  regular  habits,  and  we  got  along  well 
enough.  But  you  took  up  this  fool  notion  of  gallivanting 
over  the  country,  and  showing  off  in  public,  and  going 
with  strange  womicn,  till  my  home  life  is  a  joke.  I've 
made  threats  before  this,  but  now  I  am  dead  in  earnest. 
While  you  was  off  the  last  time  I  had  a  talk  with  a  lawyer, 
and — " 

"Come  off,  Gussie;  have  sense!"  he  broke  in,  trying  to 
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jest.  "You  haven't  been  to  no  lawyer,  but  I  have.  Now 
what  you  got  to  say,  my  fine  lady?  You  don't  hear  me 
making  statements  without  foundation.  I  have  been  to  a 
lawyer,  and  not  only  that,  I  had  him  draw  up  a  paper 
that  concerns  you  in  particular.  I  didn't  intend  to 
hand  it  to  you  to-day,  but  I  might  as  well  and  be  done 
with  it." 

She  stared  helplessly,  her  anger  dying  down.  She  was 
sure  that  he  was  speaking  seriously,  and  her  alarm  in- 
creased when  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  long,  legal- 
looking  document  and  calmly  unfolded  it.  She  wanted 
to  take  it  from  him  and  examine  it,  but  her  pride  checked 
her.  Had  she  really  driven  him  too  far?  Was  he  taking 
her  at  her  word  and  actually  seeking  a  release  from  their 
marriage?  After  all,  why  not?  What  more  natural  than 
that  he  should  desire  his  freedom  that  he  might  many- 
some  woman  he  had  met  on  his  jaunts  through  the  coun- 
try? 

"Do  you  want  to  look  this  paper  over?"  he  asked,  his 
eyes  twinkling  good-humoredly. 

"I  don't  care  anything  about  it,"  she  answered,  dog- 
gedly. 

"Well,  there  it  is."  He  put  it  on  the  bed.  "You  will 
find  that  it  meets  all  the  requirements  of  the  law.  There 
is  no  better  legal  authority  in  Famham  than  old  Colonel 
Hargress,  and  this  is  in  his  own  handwrite.  It  is  all 
right.  It  has  been  duly  recorded  at  the  court-house,  as 
you  may  see  by  the  seal  stamped  in  the  paper  at  the  upper 
right-hand  comer.  I  don't  do  things  by  halves,  and  I  have 
been  getting  ready  to  take  this  step  a  long  time.  I  didn't 
mention  it  to  you,  for  I  thought  it  would  be  a  pleasant 
surprise  when  it  did  come." 

Still  she  said  nothing,  and  suddenly  she  turned  and  left 
the  room,  without  deigning  to  give  a  glance  at  the  docu- 
ment. Picking  it  up,  and  smiling  broadly,  he  followed 
her  to  the  dining-room. 
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"Say,  old  girl,"  he  proposed,  with  a  little,  teasing  laugh, 
"let's  have  one  more  meal  together,  anyway.  Set  down 
and  pour  me  a  cup  of  coffee.  I  like  the  smell  of  them,  fish 
and  hot  biscuits.  I  don't  get  such  good,  puffy  ones  on 
the  road,  I  tell  you." 

Her  protracted  silence  was  unlike  her  form.er  self- 
assertion.  She  stood  at  the  stove,  her  back  toward  him, 
as  he  seated  himself  at  his  accustomed  place.  She  heard 
the  rusthng  of  the  dociiment  as  he  laid  it  down  and  reached 
for  the  coffee-pot  and  filled  his  cup. 

"Say,  Gussie,  we  must  have  a  talk.  It  is  tim.e  I  was 
started,  and  I  want  this  settled  before  I  go.  I  am  not 
sure,  but  I  hope  this  here  paper  will  prove  to  you  that  I 
am  a  fair  man  to  deal  with.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  when  we  married  I  was  head  over  heels  in  debt  for 
this  farm.    You  know  that,  don't  you?" 

She  half  nodded,  and  sank  down  into  her  chair  beside 
him,  but  she  made  no  other  response. 

"You  know,  furthermore,  Gussie,"  he  continued,  more 
seriously,  "that  while  I  worked  the  land  and  tried  hard 
to  sell  what  I  raised  I  was  always  behind,  al\\ays  in  debt, 
always  bothered  by  duns  and  suits  at  court.  Well,  I 
wasn't  bom  a  fool,  and  so  I  decided  I'd  miake  some  sort 
of  a  change.  Then  I  run  across  this  micdicine  and  saw  a 
chance  to  make  it  go.  I  set  in.  I  studied  speechmakirg 
out  in  the  woods,  picking  out  stumps  and  rocks  and  mak- 
ing believe  they  was  folks  with  money  in  their  pockets, 
till  I  got  the  kinks  out  o'  my  tongue,  as  it  were.  Then  I 
went  at  it  right.  It  was  slow  at  first.  Everything  worth 
while  is  sure  to  be  that  way.  All  big  things  have  small 
beginnings,  but  without  telling  you  of  it  I  was  m.aking 
payments  on  this  farm.  Month  after  month  I  was 
getting  credits  on  the  note,  and  saying  nothing  to 
nobody.  The  truth  is  that  I  never  have  felt  safe  about 
leaving  you  unprovided  for  in  case  of  my  sudden 
demise,  and  so  I   am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  Gussie, 
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that  the  debt  has  been  paid  in  full,  and  this  here  docu- 
ment that  I've  been  joking  about  is  a  deed  making 
the  whole  thing  over  to  you." 

"To  me?"  she  blurted  out,  staring  at  him  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"Yes,  to  you,  in  your  name."  He  opened  the  paper 
and  held  it  before  her  eyes.  "See,  there  it  stands  in 
black  and  white.  It  is  your  property.  It  has  gone  clean 
out  of  my  hands.  I  couldn't  touch  a  shovelful  of  the 
dirt  if  it  would  save  my  life.  I  had  old  Hargress  attend 
particularly  to  that  one  point.  The  place  is  yours,  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel." 

"Mine?"  she  half  whispered,  a  catch  in  her  voice,  as 
she  took  the  sheet  and  hurriedly  scanned  it. 

"Yes,  it  is  yours.  Now  I've  got  this  to  say,  Gussie;  if 
you  do  pack  up  and  leave  me  high  and  dry,  I  will  be  aw- 
fully sorry.  You  are  a  good  girl,  and  I  think  a  powerful 
sight  of  you.  But,  to  tell  all  the  truth,  I  don't  see  how  I 
can  quit  the  line  of  business  I  am  in.  I  am  making  it  pay, 
you  see,  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  a  fellow  like  me  to  be  able 
to  do  that.  I  woiild  be  at  home  more  if  I  could,  but  I 
can't  exactly  see  how  I  can  manage  it.  You  must  think 
it  over  while  I  am  off  on  this  trip,  and  make  up  your  mind 
what  you  are  going  to  do.  The  land  is  yours,  any  way 
you  decide,  even  if  you  take  a  notion  to  install  some  other 
chap  here  in  my  place — that  is  your  privilege.  You  have 
earned  this  property  by  putting  up  with  a  roustabout  like 
me  as  long  as  you  have." 

She  was  crying  now,  and,  rising,  he  put  his  arm  around 
her.  "There,  there,"  he  said,  soothingly,  "don't  take  on. 
It  always  upsets  me.  The  last  time  3'ou  did  it  when  I 
was  leaving  I  couldn't,  somehow,  shake  it  off,  and  I  al- 
most made  a  bust  on  my  opening  talk." 

"I'm  the  one  to  blame,"  she  sobbed  in  his  arms.  "I 
get  mad  and  jealous  when  I'm  here  all  by  myself  and 
meddling  folks  keep  telling  me  about  the  gay  time  you 
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are  having  all  over  the  country;  but  I'm  going  to  be  sen- 
sible, Bill,  I  am — I  am." 

Half  an  hour  later  he  was  driving  away  from  the  gate 
in  the  shade  of  his  big,  variegated  imibrella.  His  way 
took  him  through  the  Square,  and  at  a  store  where  gen- 
eral merchandise  was  sold  he  alighted,  hitched  his  horse 
to  a  ring  in  the  pavement,  and  went  in. 

"Say,  Sam,"  he  said,  half  sheepishly,  to  a  young  man 
behind  a  show-case,  "you  remember  that  white-rose  per- 
fiune  I  got  yesterday?    Well,  I  want  another  bottle  of  it." 

"Good  Lord!"  the  salesman  jested,  "you  must  wash  in 
it.  Bill,  or  drink  it  for  a  sour  breath.  Even  the  girls  here 
in  town  don't  use  it  as  fast  as  you  do." 

"I  had  an  accident,"  Thornton  said,  looking  past  the 
clerk  as  if  to  see  if  his  horse  were  standing  where  he  had 
left  it.  "Fact  is,  Sam,  I  dropped  the  dem  bottle  just 
before  I  left  home,  and  smashed  it  all  to  flinders.  Have 
you  got  in  any  new  neckties  since  I  looked  your  stock 
over?" 

"No;  we  are  waiting  for  the  new  fall  styles,"  the  clerk 
said.  "It  is  a  little  mite  early  now,  Bill.  Gee!  what  a 
dresser  you  are  getting  to  be !  Folks  all  about  are  talking 
of  the  costly  way  you  rig  up.  Women  go  miles  to  take  a 
peep  at  you,  I've  heard,  and  make  their  sweethearts  jeal- 
ous. I've  never  heard  you  hold  forth,  but  folks  say  you 
are  as  good  as  a  circus  clown  with  your  jokes  and  slaps 
right  and  left,  at  first  one  and  then  another." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know."  Thornton  seemed  pleased  by  the 
remark.  "I  just  let  things  come  up  naturally  now,  and 
I'm  used  to  it.  I  used  to  study  papers  to  find  jokes  and 
learn  them  by  heart,  but  now  I  just  wait  for  some  fimny 
thing  to  happen  in  the  crowd,  or  see  some  comic  sight. 
I  have  a  great  way  of  getting  some  private  citizen  to  tell 
me  a  few  tales  that  are  going  the  rounds,  and  I  ring  'em 
in  oflEhand-like.      You  may  not  beHeve  it,  but  I've  had  a 
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bunch  o'  people  laugh  so  hearty  at  a  thing  of  that  sort  that 
I  couldn't  hardly  continue  my  sale.    Well,  I  must  go." 

As  he  drove  along  the  country  road,  Thornton  shook 
liis  big  head  slowly.  "  Gussie  is  all  right  now,'"  he  thought, 
'"but  apt  as  not  she'll  get  on  a  high  horse  again.  She 
don't  like  this  business  of  mine,  and  she  can't  help  it. 
Ivleddlesome  women  will  get  at  her  again;  see  if  they 
don't." 


CHAPTER  X 

EDNA  WRENN'S  admirer,  Mr.  Morris  Stockton,  was 
on  his  way  to  Famham  from  Virginia.  At  a  little 
station  in  the  mountains  he  had  to  change  cars  where  a 
different  train  was  to  take  him  on  to  his  destination.  It 
was  near  noon,  and  he  was  hungry  and  wondering  where 
he  would  have  a  chance  to  get  something  to  eat.  There 
was  a  little  waiting-room,  and,  as  his  train  had  not  arrived, 
he  went  into  the  room  and  looked  about.  Several  families 
of  mountain  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  occupied 
the  benches,  while  near  by  stood  their  crude  boxes  and 
trunks,  bound  about  with  cords  and  ropes.  Experience 
told  Stockton  that  they  were  emigrants  to  Texas  or  some 
other  Western  state.  Had  he  doubted  this  he  could  not 
have  continued  to  do  so,  for  a  railway  emigrant  agent 
soon  appeared  with  folders  and  long  tickets,  and  stood 
giving  the  men  directions  as  to  the  routes  to  be  taken  and 
regulations  of  travel  to  be  observed  by  them  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  special  rates  offered. 

Approaching  a  window  where  tickets  were  sold,  Stock- 
ton thrust  his  handsome  blond  head  into  it,  and  after  a 
moment  managed  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  ticket- 
seller,  who  was  at  the  key  of  a  telegraph  instrument. 

"Train  to  Famham  on  time?"  he  inquired. 

"Yes,"  the  man  nodded,  still  clicking  the  key. 

"Any  place  about  here  where  I  can  get  anything  to 
eat?"    Stockton  pursued. 

"Next  station;  five  minutes'  stop — sometimes  none  at 
all — have  to  be  quick — train  moves  right  on — sometimes 
boys  bring  it  to  car  windows,  but  not  always." 
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"Thank  you."  Stockton  was  turning  away  when  his 
place  was  taken  by  a  young  girl  of  about  fifteen,  in  a 
short  brown  skirt  and  white  shirt-waist,  her  hair  hanging 
in  a  plait  down  her  back.  Her  gloves  and  hat  were  dust- 
coated,  and  traces  of  the  dust  lay  beneath  her  brown  eyes, 
showing  that  she,  also,  was  a  traveler. 

"Train  to  Famham  on  time.?"  she  asked  in  a  voice  that 
struck  Stockton  as  being  not  only  musical,  but  refined. 
It  was  not  strong  enough  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  oper- 
ator, through  the  metallic  snarl  his  instnunent  was  making, 
and,  observant  of  this,  Stockton,  tipping  his  hat,  said: 

"Pardon  me,  but  I  have  just  asked  that  question,  and 
got  an  answer,  'The  train  is  on  time.'  " 

"Thank  you,  sir."  Two  frank  eyes  were  directed  to 
his  face  and  she  still  lingered  at  the  window.  "When  he 
gets  through — if  he  ever  does — I'll  ask  him  something 
else,"  she  explained.  "  I  want  to  find  out  where  passengers 
can  buy  stuff  to  eat.    I  am  almost  starved." 

He  smiled  freely  now.  "I  asked  him  that,  also.  By 
the  way,  'stuff'  is  the  right  word.  There  is  a  stop  of  five 
minutes  at  the  next  station.  He  says  one  has  to  be  quick 
about  it,  as  the  train  goes  right  on." 

"Oh,  I  know  that  joint!"  the  girl  said.  "It  is  awful 
junk  that  they  serA^-e  at  that  restaurant  when  the  train 
stops  long  enough.  They  make  you  pay  seventy-five 
cents  for  a  meal,  and  keep  yelling,  *  All  aboard ! '  every  min- 
ute. They  won't  swindle  me  again.  I  stopped  there  as  I 
passed  through  last  summer.  What  I'm  looking  for  is 
the  good-natured  old  negro  man  with  a  basket  full  of 
fried  chicken  and  sandwiches  that  I  struck  once.  You 
can  get  all  you  can  eat  for  a  quarter." 

"That  would  be  to  my  liking,  also,"  Stockton  said. 
"Perhaps  we  may  work  it  together." 

"  It  wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea,"  the  girl  said,  in  a  practical 
tone.  "I  have  found  that  the  trouble  with  m.e  was  that 
I  couldn't  look  out  on  both  sides  of  the  train  at  the  same 
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time,  and  I  missed  him  once  by  it.  You  can  watch  one 
side,  and  I  will  take  care  of  the  other." 

"Good,"  he  laughed;  and,  as  she  turned  to  take  a  seat 
on  a  bench  near  by,  he  added,  "Strange  that  we  are  both 
going  to  Famham.    Do  you  live  there?" 

"Yes,  when  I  am  at  home,"  she  said.  "I  have  been 
away  to  school.  It  is  awfully  hot,  isn't  it?  It  is  a  lot 
cooler  at  Staunton." 

"Staunton!"  Stockton  lifted  his  brows  in  surprise. 
"Why,  it  seems  to  me  that —  The  truth  is,  I  have  a 
friend  at  Famham  whose  sister  is,  or  was,  at  Staunton. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  you  are — Miss  Cora?" 

"That's  exactly  who  I  am,"  was  the  answer,  and  the 
girl  smiled.  "Do  you  know  I  was  almost  sure  that  I  knew 
who  you  were  as  soon  as  I  heard  you  say  you  were  going 
to  that  jumping-off  place.    You  are  Morris,  aren't  you?" 

"Yes,"  smiling  broadly.  "I  presume  Miss  Edna  has 
mentioned  me  to  you?" 

"Oh  yes,  in  several  letters.  She  described  you  to  a  T. 
I  knew  you  were  tall,  and  slender,  and  had  that  yellow 
mustache  and  reddish  cheeks,  and  spoke  with  a  broad 
"a,"  like  most  Virginians.  We  don't  do  it  in  Georgia — 
that  is,  the  white  folks  don't.  The  negroes  do,  though — 
at  least,  some  of  the  old  slaves  do,  in  such  words  as 
'mahster,'  for  'master.'  How  funny  that  I  should  happen 
across  you,  and  both  of  us  on  the  verge  of  starvation!" 

"When  did  you  hear  from  your  sister  last?"  Stockton 
asked,  an  earnest  look  of  anticipation  settling  on  his 
face. 

"Why,  just  the  other  day  when  she  wrote  to  send  me 
the  money  to  come  home  on.  It  was  delayed,  and  I  was 
uneasy.  All  the  other  girls  had  their  checks  and  were 
settling  their  bills.  We  do  things  in  a  slipshod  way  at 
our  house.  You  will  find  that  out  if  you  know  us  long 
enough." 

"AU  of  our  old  families  are  careless,"  Stockton  said. 
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"It  comes  from  the  habit  of  ease  we  got  before  the  war. 
We  can't  shake  it  off  all  at  once." 

"We  don't  try,"  Cora  said.  "That's  the  trouble;  in 
fact,  we  are  even  proud  of  it.  It  makes  me  sick  to  hear 
people  talking  about  blue  blood,  old  names,  and  such 
things,  in  this  day  of  hard  struggle  for  existence." 

"But  surely  you  are  not  sorry  that  your  own  family 
are  among  the  best?"  her  fellow-traveler  asked,  highly 
amused. 

"It  is  all  owing  to  what  you  mean  by  'the  best, '  "  Cora 
said,  contemptuously.  "In  my  opinion,  the  best  people 
are  the  ones  that  make  the  most  out  of  their  opportunities, 
and  the  person  that  refuses  to  work  because  his  ancestors 
didn't  is  the  most  deplorable  specimen  of  dry-rot  in  the 
world.  When  people  smirk,  and  grin,  and  talk  to  me  about 
who  the  Wrenns  were  sixty  years  ago,  and  I  have  on 
stockings  with  holes  in  them  that  can't  be  darned,  and  no 
money  nor  credit  to  get  new  ones,  why — well,  I'd  just  as 
soon  be  called  Siggleyfritz  as  anything  else.  Did  you 
ever  meet  my  brother?  Oh  yes,  I  remember,  Edna 
wrote  that  you  and  Fred  were  at  college  together.  Well, 
you  know  what  he  is.  That  man  would  rather  be  hanged 
till  he  was  dead,  dead,  dead  than  to  work  an  hour.  I'll 
bet  he  borrowed  money  from  you." 

"  My  allowance  was  the  shortest  I  ever  knew  of.  I  may 
have  borrowed  from  him.     I  did  from  everybody  else." 

"But  Edna  says  you  are  well-off  now,"  the  girl  said,  in- 
differently. "She  says  your  uncle  is  going  to  leave  you 
all  his  property." 

"There  is  a  fair  chance  of  my  getting  something," 
Stockton  admitted,  with  a  pleasurable  light  in  his  rather 
boyish  blue  eyes.  "Uncle  is  a  good  fellow,  and  awfully 
sad  over  his  wife's  death.  I  suppose  you  know  that  I  am 
going  to  manage  his  farms  for  him?" 

"Oh  yes,  Edna  wrote  me  that,  too.  Well,  you  certainly 
can't  complain.     That  will  be  an  easy,  open-air  job.     I 
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wish  I  could  get  something  for  Fred  to  do.  I  am  heartily 
ashamed  of  him.  He  looks  like  a  tramp,  half  the  time. 
Do  you  know  what  he  did  last  summer  ?  A  cousin  of  ours 
in  Augusta  sent  him  three  of  his  cast-off  suits  of  clothes, 
and  Fred  wears  them  as  proudly  as  if  he  had  earned  them 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Edna  and  I  let  out  the  sleeves 
and  legs  ourselves,  and  tried  to  make  them  fit.  When 
a  stout,  able-bodied  young  man  gets  like  that  there  is 
little  hope  left.  He  will  be  marrying,  one  of  these  days, 
too — there  are  always  girls  fool  enough  to  tie  up  with 
shiftless  men.  I  love  Fred,  of  course  I  do,  but  I  don't 
care  for  his  ways.  Sometimes  I  am  afraid  he  will  take 
the  hookworm.  That  is  nothing  but  a  lazy  disease,  pure 
and  simple.  Between  you  and  me,  I  am  going  to  surprise 
the  whole  bunch  when  I  get  home." 

The  ticket-seller  was  now  at  the  little  window  and 
looking  at  them  respectfully.  "  Train  coming ;  heard  the 
whistle  at  the  bend!"  he  announced. 

"You  must  let  me  help  you  with  your  things,"  Stockton 
proffered,  politely. 

"I  have  nothing  but  this  bag,"  she  said,  indicating  it 
on  the  floor  beneath  the  bench,  and  rising.  "I'd  hate  to 
lose  it,  for  it  belongs  to  a  neighbor.  I  packed  everything 
I  possibly  could  in  my  trunk.  I  don't  like  to  be  weighted 
down  and  have  to  tip  porters  at  every  turn." 

The  little  train  was  nmibling  up  to  the  platform. 
There  was  only  one  coach  set  apart  for  passengers,  and 
this  was  already  fairly  well  filled  with  a  motley  lot  of 
mountain  people.  A  polite  brakeman  led  them  to  a 
vacant  seat  in  the  rear.  He  seemed  to  know  Cora,  for 
he  tipped  his  hat  and  smiled.  "Just  getting  back?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes.  How  are  you,  Mr.  Lowry?  By  the  way,"  she  de- 
tained him,  "are  we  going  to  stop  long  enough  at  Pelham 
to  get  something  to  eat?" 

"I'm  afraid  not,  Miss  Cora.    We've  lost  time  already. 
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We  don't  usually  slow  up  there  unless  we  have  plenty 
of  time  to  spare." 

"Great  goodness!"  Cora  said,  "I  shall  be  as  limp  as  a 
rag  when  I  get  home.  Does  anybody  sell  fruit  or  peanuts 
on  this  train?" 

"  No.  The  butch'  couldn't  make  it  pay,  and  he  threw  up 
the  job  last  month.  Yokels  like  these  don't  buy  any- 
thing on  a  trip.  They  take  all  they  need  with  them — pies 
and  cakes,  even  ready-boiled  coffee.  I've  seen  some  of 
the  most  tempting  spreads  laid  out  on  these  seats — ^baked 
turkey,  boiled  country  ham — " 

"For  the  love  of  Mike,  let  up!"  Cora  cried.  "Don't 
talk  about  it!    What  time  will  we  get  to  Famham?" 

' '  Two  o'clock, ' '  the  brakeman  said,  with  an  amused  laugh. 

When  he  had  gone,  and  the  train  was  moving  on,  Stock- 
ton seated  himself  beside  her.  "I'm  sorry  for  you,"  he 
said,  "but  it  can't  be  helped.  Do  you  know  I  am  going 
straight  from  the  train  to  your  house?  They  are  expect- 
ing me  to  dine  there  to-day." 

"Oh,  is  that  so?    Edna  asked  you,  I  suppose." 

"Yes,  in  your  mother's  name,  of  course.  I  intended  to 
go  to  the  hotel,  but  your  mother  was  kind  enough  to  sug- 
gest that  I  spend  the  first  week  at  your  house.  It  certainly 
suits  me,  I  assure  you,  for  I  despise  country  hotels.  My 
uncle  did  not  ask  me  out  to  his  place,  and  I'm  rather  glad, 
for  he  is  very  gloomy  company,  living  alone  as  he  does. 
By  the  way,  I'm  rather  curious  to  know  what  you  meant 
just  now  by  saying  you  intend  to  siuprise  your  family 
when  you  get  home." 

Cora,  at  this,  leaned  closer  to  the  little  window  and 
looked  at  the  com  and  cotton  fields  at  the  side  of  the 
road.  "Yes,  if  they  are  awake  enough  to  be  surprised  at 
anything,  I  will  surprise  them,  for  I  am  going  to  get  a  job 
at  Famham,  if  it  is  to  be  had.  They  think  I  am  going 
back  to  school,  but  I've  quit.  I've  burned  my  bridges — 
I  sold  my  books  to  another  girl." 
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"Really?"  Stockton  cried.     "Surely  you  v/ouldn't — " 

"Yes,  it  is  settled — absolutely  settled.  I  simply  will 
not  go  through  all  that  mess  again.  My  people  don't 
know  what  paying  a  debt  means.  It  may  go  down  with 
them  in  a  little  place  like  Famham,  where  people  are 
afraid  to  say  'boo'  to  folks  like  we  are,  but  they  left  me 
with  the  bag  to  hold  up  there  among  strangers.  Those 
storekeepers  talked  to  me  with  the  bark  off.  They  had 
the  idea,  at  the  start,  that  we  were  rolling  in  money,  from 
something  mother  wrote  them,  and  they  were  as  nice  as 
pie  till  they  began  to  see  straight.  Oh,  I  felt  awful,  for 
the  other  girls  were  not  bothered  by  bill-collectors.  They 
paid  as  they  went.  So,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
not  going  to  let  such  a  thing  happen  again  for  anything  I 
eat,  learn,  or  put  on  my  back.  I've  been  studying  stenog- 
raphy at  night.  A  room-mate  of  mine  had  taken  it  up  and 
she  used  to  dictate  to  me,  and  I  w^ould  to  her,  and  we  really 
made  progress.  It  was  more  like  fun  than  work.  If  the 
car  wasn't  jostling  so  much  I'd  get  out  my  pad  and  pencil 
and  take  down  something  from  you.  I  have  not  begun 
typewriting  yet,  because  I  have  no  machine,  but  they  say 
that  is  easy  enough  if  you  go  slow  at  first.  Say,  you  won't 
need  a  private  secretary  or  bookkeeper  in  your  work, 
will  you?" 

"No,  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  I  will  not,"  Stockton 
said,  admiringly.  "There  will  be  few  letters  to  write. 
If  you  will  let  me  say  so,  however,  I  think  you  are 
making  a  great  mistake  not  to  go  back  to  school.  A 
girl  belonging  to  a  family  like  yours  ought  to  finish  her 
education." 

"  I  find  that  I  must  judge  for  myself,"  Cora  sighed,  and 
shook  her  wise  little  head  thoughtfully.  "Really,  all 
three  of  them  at  home  are  children.  Edna  is  nice  and 
sweet,  but  she  is  a  regular  hot-house  plant.  She  can't 
cook;  she  can't  sew  to  do  any  good.  She  can  trim  a  hat, 
though,  as  well  as  any  milliner  I  ever  saw,  and  if  I  had 
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that  knack  I'd  go  to  Atlanta  and  turn  it  into  hard  cash. 
Girls  in  that  line  make  a  lot,  I've  heard." 

"Your  sister  is  exactly  right  as  she  is,"  Stockton  de- 
clared, a  slight  color  rising  in  his  cheeks.  "I'd  hate  to 
see  such  a  young  lady  forced  to  work  for  her  living 
among  common  people." 

"  Oh,  I  see !  Of  course,  you  feel  that  way  about  it,"  Cora 
said  in  her  practical  tone.  "You  are  in  love  with  her, 
aren't  you?" 

Stockton's  face  was  now  quite  red,  and  he  twisted  his 
mustache  nervously.  "That  is  a  leading  question,"  he 
laughed,  "but  even  if  I  am,  it  is  only  natural.  At  Ashe- 
ville,  last  summer,  half  a  dozen  fellows  were  hanging  about 
her,  begging  for  dances.  She  is  charming — there  is  no 
doubt  about  that." 

"Oh  yes,  Edna  is  all  right,"  Cora  answered.  "The 
truth  is,  I  kind  o'  thought,  from  the  tone  of  some  of  her 
letters,  that  you  were  in  love  with  her,  and  were  really 
serious  enough  to  actually  —  Well,  you  know  what  I 
mean,  I  guess." 

"Yes,  I  understand,"  Stockton  said,  earnestly.  "It  all 
depends  upon  her.    The  man  that  can  get  her — " 

"Will  get  her,"  Cora  laughingly  interrupted.  "It  is  no 
affair  of  mine,  Morris.  See,  I  am  calling  you  Morris,  be- 
cause she  does  in  her  letters.  But  I  like  you  better  than 
I  thought  I  would.  It  is  no  business  of  mine  what  Edna 
does  or  does  not  do,  but  if  I  am  any  judge  there  is  rather 
rough  sailing  before  you.  She  hasn't  accepted  3^ou  yet, 
I'll  bet." 

"Of  course  not,  and  you  mean  that — that  I  may  be 
too  late?"  Stockton  managed  to  say,  his  face  grave,  his 
voice  faltering. 

"Yes.  Has  she  ever  spoken  to  you  about  a  certain  fel- 
low at  home  by  the  name  of  Dunham — ^Wynn  Dunham?" 

"  No ;  that  is,  I  don't  recall — I  can't  remember  the  name 
if  she  did,"  the  Virginian  stammered,  a  desperate  glare  in 
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his  steady  eyes.  "Is  he — is  this  gentleman  a  suitor  for 
her  hand?" 

"He  has  been  going  with  her  a  long  time,"  Cora  made 
answer,  lightly.  "And  take  it  from  me,  Morris,  the  fact 
that  she  never  has  mentioned  him  would  mean  something, 
if  I  read  Edna  right.  He  is  one  of  the  bravest,  finest  young 
men  I  ever  knew,  and  I  am  so  sorry  for  him  that  I  have 
cried  over  his  troubles  many  a  time.  The  Lord  knows  he 
has  had  enough  to  bear,  without  Edna  going  back  on  him." 

"Why,  what  sort  of  troubles  do  you  mean?"  Stockton 
asked,  anxiously. 

"Oh,  you  will  find  out  when  you  get  to  Famham,"  the 
school-girl  said,  with  a  little  sigh.  "  I  like  him  very  much, 
and  I  don't  like  to  think  of  the  many  things  he  has  to  put 
up  with.  If  Edna  was  to  treat  him  badly  now,  after — 
Well,  she  really  has  encouraged  him.  I  don't  think  she  is 
engaged  to  him — actually  engaged — but  by  going  with  him 
so  much,  when  she  knows  how  much  the  poor  fellow  loves 
her,  she  is  as  guilty  as  if  she  were  purposely  deceiving 
him  and  wanted  to  break  his  heart." 

"This  is  all  news  to  me,"  Stockton  managed  to  say  in 
considerable  perturbation.  "I  did  not  even  know  of  the 
existence  of  such  an  admirer." 

"Well,  never  mind."  Cora  was  now  looking  into  his 
-eyes  with  a  slow  glance  of  mild  S3anpathy.  "She  may 
never  marry  him.  My  mother  and  Fred  are  opposed  to 
it,  and  she  will  not  be  likely  to  go  against  them,  even — 
even  if  she  really  cared  a  lot  for  him.  I  hate  to  think  that 
she  hasn't  backbone  enough  to  defy  them  out  and  out. 
If  he  loved  me  I'd  marry  him  if  every  relative  he  had 
was  a  convict  and  our  food  was  to  be  water  and  a  dry 
crust.  Mark  my  words,  Wynn  Dunham  is  down  now,  but 
he  is  going  to  rise  in  the  world." 

"He  must  be  a  marvel,"  Stockton  said,  bitterly,  "or 
you  wouldn't  be  so  enthusiastic  over  him." 

"  I  admire  struggling  people — people  with  loads  to  carry, 
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and  mountains  to  climb,  more  than  the  come-easy,  go- 
easy  sort,  and  when  I  read  what  mother  had  to  ^ay  in 
her  last  letter  about  that  poor  young  man  my  blood 
boiled.  I  sat  down  and  wrote  him  a  letter  in  which  I  tried 
to  show  my  friendship  for  him.  I  cried  over  the  short 
note  he  sent  back.  It  was  so  brave  and  dignified,  and  so 
full  of  pain.  I  could  hardly  sleep  that  night  for  thinking 
about  him.  It  was  what  the  poor  fellow  left  out,  rather 
than  expressed,  that  hurt  me,  and  now  this  will  be  another 
blow — and  beneath  the  belt,  too." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  Stockton  inquired,  his 
power  of  expression  still  limited. 

"Why,  your  coming  to  Farnham  like  this,  and — and 
being  entertained  at  our  house,  along  with  all  the  talk 
that  will  go  round  about  you  and  your  uncle's  intentions. 
The  girls  at  Farnham — they  are  all  silly — will  be  wild 
to  attract  your  notice,  and  their  mothers  will  be  just  as 
crazy  to  help  them  do  it." 

"You  are  flattering  me,"  Stockton  said,  vaguely  re- 
lieved. 

"Not  as  much  as  they  will,  if  ^'■ou  stand  for  it."  Cora 
had  drawn  her  long  plait  of  brown  hair  in  front  of  her  and 
was  tightly  retying  the  little  soiled  red  bow  of  ribbon  at 
the  end  of  it.    "No,  they  will  certainly  sugar  you  up." 


CHAPTER  XI 

IT  was  two  o'clock  when  the  little  dusty  train  arrived  at 
the  station  in  Famham. 

"I  see  Fred!"  Cora  cried,  looking  from  the  window 
and  waving  her  handkerchief.  "Yes,  and  there  is  Edna, 
too.  Gee!  I  hope  mother  has  had  better  taste  than  to 
come!  The  whole  layout  never  has  met  me  before,  and 
the  town  will  swear  that  it  is  on  your  account." 

Stockton's  eyes  were  beaming  expectantly  as  he  took 
her  bag  and  went  in  advance  of  her  down  the  crowded 
aisle.  At  the  steps  of  the  car  stood  the  brother  and  sister, 
both  staring  up  at  the  little  door. 

"There  they  are!"  Edna  was  heard  to  cry,  eagerly; 
and  the  next  moment  she  was  taking  her  sister  into 
her  arms  and  kissing  her  affectionately.  Next,  she 
turned  to  shake  hands  with  Stockton,  who  stood  waiting 
to  speak  to  her. 

"To  think  that  you'd  both  meet  like  this,"  Edna  cried. 
"I  wondered  if  you  would.  Oh,  Cora,  what  a  sight  you 
are !  You  are  a  solid  cake  of  dust.  I  am  ashamed  to  walk 
through  the  streets  with  you." 

Fred,  who  had  exchanged  warm  greetings  with  Stock- 
ton, took  his  baggage-check  and  ordered  a  negro  dray- 
man to  bring  up  his  trunk  at  once. 

"Here,  Rastus,"  Cora  indicated  her  bag  in  Stockton's 
hand.  "Bring  that  along,  too.  It  is  too  hot  to  carry  it 
through  the  sun." 

* '  Thanky ,  thanky ,  miss, ' '  the  bowing  negro  said.  * '  How 
you  come  on.  Miss  Cora?" 
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"Very  well,  thank  you,  Rastus,"  she  answered.  "How 
is  Linda?    She  wasn't  well  when  I  left." 

"She  on  'er  feet  ergin,  miss,  t'ank  de  Lawd.  You 
lookin'  fine,  you  sho'  is!" 

The  others  were  starting  on,  and  Cora  joined  them. 
Catching  her  brother's  arm,  she  said:  "They  kept  dinner 
waiting,  didn't  they?  Morris  and  I  are  both  dying  with 
hunger." 

"Yes;  it  will  be  on  the  table  when  we  get  there,"  Fred 
replied. 

"What  have  they  got  to  eat?"  she  went  on. 

"  I  don't  know.  How  would  I  know?"  he  asked.  "How 
did  you  happen  to  meet  Morris?" 

She  explained  as  they  passed  along  in  front  of  the  stores, 
she  constantly  bowing  and  smiling  at  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances in  the  doorways  and  under  the  wooden  awnings. 

"How  do  you  like  him?"  Fred  asked,  drawing  her  back 
a  little  from  the  eagerly  chatting  pair  in  front. 

"Oh,  very  well.  He  is  nice  and  polite.  He  was  nice 
to  me  even  before  he  knew  who  I  was,  and  he  wasn't 
trying  to  flirt,  either.  When  he  found  out,  you  ought  to 
have  seen  him  blush.  Sugar  wouldn't  melt  in  his  mouth 
after  that." 

"I  wonder,"  Fred  said,  a  look  of  vague  concern  in  his 
eyes — "I  wonder  if  he  really  is  in  love  with  Edna?" 

"Is  he?  He  is  plimib  daffy,"  Cora  said,  almost  con- 
temptuously. "I  have  never  seen  a  worse  case.  Well, 
after  all,  I  can't  blame  him.  She  is  stunning-looking  in 
that  dress  and  hat.  It  would  tire  me  to  death  to  walk  as 
erectly  as  she  does.  She  has  all  the  family's  good  looks, 
Fred.  You  and  I  are  scrubs  beside  her.  Lord!  look  at 
him !  She  is  going  to  have  a  walk-over.  If  she  wants  him 
she  can  win  at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  no  matter  who  goes  in 
the  race  in  this  God-forsaken  hole." 

"I  hope  you  didn't  shoot  off  your  mouth,  as  usual,  in 
your  slangy  way,"  Fred  said,  reprovingly. 
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"Oh,  he  and  I  got  on  all  right,"  Cora  replied.  "But 
don't  you  think  I  am  going  to  act  unnatural — unnat- 
urally, I  mean — ^with  him  or  any  one  else  just  because  he 
may  slip  into  a  dead  man's  shoes.  No,  sir;  I'm  myself, 
and  glad  to  be  like  I  am.  Lordy !  if  you  start  in  to  pick 
at  me,  old  boy,  I'll  be  in  the  game  with  you.  You  have 
your  faults,  and  I  have  mine;  neither  of  us  is  worth 
bragging  about." 

Fred  said  nothing.  He  was  so  agreeably  occupied  in 
watching  the  pair  ahead  that  Cora's  rebuke  passed  un- 
noticed. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  approaching  the  gate  of 
their  home. 

"There  is  mother  on  the  veranda,"  Cora  cried.  "And 
in  her  best  bib  and  tucker.  This  is  a  great  day  for  her. 
She  slept  with  her  hair  in  curl-papers  last  night,  I  know, 
for  it  looks  frizzly  from  here.  Right  now  she  is  wondering 
how  long  it  will  be  before  old  Stockton  is  laid  away." 

"For  the  love  of  mercy,  dry  up!"  Fred  said,  under  his 
breath.  "Don't  you  learn  better  manners  than  that  at 
school?" 

"They  are  the  best  I  could  get  on  a  credit,"  she  smiled, 
and  he  heard  her  snicker  softly,  as  if  amused  at  her  own 
retort. 

Mrs.  Wrenn,  smiling  graciously,  had  advanced  to  the 
edge  of  the  veranda.  She  was  too  well-bred  to  expect  an 
introduction  to  the  visitor  before  embracing  Cora,  and 
she  proceeded  to  take  the  dusty  little  creature  into  her 
arms  and  kiss  her.  This  done,  she,  with  a  certain  show  of 
indifference  which  she  knew  how  to  assume  on  occasion, 
turned  and  gravely  shook  hands  with  Stockton.  She  was 
going  on  to  mention  her  acquaintance  with  several  remote 
cousins  of  his  when  Cora  touched  her  arm  rather  firmly. 

"Excuse  me,  mother,"  she  began,  "but  let  me  tell  3^ou 
something.  Morris  and  I  haven't  touched  a  bite  since 
early  this  morning.    We  couldn't  buy  a  thing  to  eat  on 
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the  train.    He  won't  admit  it,  but  he  is  as  hungry  as  a 
bear,  and  as  for  me — " 

"Oh,  I  see,"  Mrs.  Wrenn  said.  "Then,  Fred,  you  must 
show  Mr.  Stockton  to  his  room  at  once,  and  dinner  will  be 
served  as  soon  as  he  is  ready." 

Fifteen  minutes  later  Stockton  came  down  the  stairs 
from  his  room,  looking  pinker  and  more  pleased  with  his 
surroundings  than  ever.  Cora  was  seated  at  the  piano, 
and  the  rest  of  the  family  stood  near  the  window,  chatting. 
As  he  entered,  Cora  rose. 

"That  is  the  worst  old  rattle-trap  I  ever  played  on," 
she  said.  "It  is  badly  out  of  tune,  and  sounds  as  if  a 
dozen  wire  bird-cages  were  resting  on  the  strings." 

"It  was  my  great-grandmother's."  Mrs.  Wrenn 
touched  her  crinkly  hair  with  the  tips  of  her  frail 
fingers,  and  smiled  at  the  visitor.  "That's  why  we 
keep  it." 

"Great-grandmother,  fiddlesticks!"  Cora  said,  under 
her  breath.  "  It  can't  be  over  fifty  years  of  age  at  the  out- 
side. There  is  a  date  inside  of  it— eighteen  something  or 
other.  If  you  will  lift  the  cover  I'll  prove  what  I  say  to 
be—" 

Fortunately  for  Mrs.  Wrenn,  Stockton  failed  to  hear 
the  unfinished  remark,  and  as  Fred  was  leading  them  out 
to  the  dining-room  the  subject  was  dropped. 

Soon  after  dinner  was  over  the  ladies,  as  was  the  South- 
em  custom  in  warm  weather,  went  to  their  rooms,  leaving 
the  two  men  in  the  parlor  together.  Cora  and  Edna,  in 
easy  wrappers,  threw  themselves  on  the  bed  in  the  room 
they  occupied  together,  and  Mrs.  Wrenn  sat  in  her  own 
room,  adjoining. 

"What  do  you  think  of  him?"  Edna  asked  her  sister. 

"Oh,  he  is  all  right,  I  reckon,"  Cora  answered.  "All 
right  in  his  way." 
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"What  do  you  mean  by  'his  way'?"  Edna  went  on, 
probingly. 

"Why,  I  mean  that  he  is  exactly  the  sort  of  person  that 
most  people  would  approve  of.  Even  if  he  had  no  chances 
of  getting  rich  he  would  be  good  enough,  but  he  is  not  my 
style  of  a  man.    No,  no;  far  from  it." 

''Your  style!"  Edna  tittered.  "I  wonder  what  your 
style  of  a  man  would  really  be?" 

"Ah,  that's  it,  now.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  you. 
But  there  is  one  thing  certain,  Edna,  and  that  is  that 
you  are  about  to  do  a  serious  wrong  to  an  honest,  de- 
serving fellow  that  never  harmed  a  hair  of  yotu-  head  and 
is  silly  enough  to  be  desperately  in  love  with  you." 

Edna's  face  was  serious  now.  She  avoided  her  sister's 
steady  stare  from  the  depths  of  a  pillow  for  a  moment. 
Then  she  said,  "You  mean  Wynn  Dunham,  I  suppose." 

"Yes,  I  mean  him;  and  if  you  go  back  on  him  on 
account  of  this  new  fellow,  I  shall  lose  all  respect  for  you. 
You  can't  keep  from  loving  Wynn — down  at  the  bottom 
of  your  heart  of  hearts,  you  can't  help  it.  No  natural 
woman  could.  You  know  everything  is  against  him,  but 
if  you  turn  against  him,  too,  you  will  live  to  see  the  day 
that  you  will  regret  it.  If  you  marry  Morris  Stockton  it 
will  be  because  of  his  standing,  his  chances,  and  because 
you  want  to  beat  the  other  girls  in  a  silly  race  after  him. 
Don't  sell  yourself,  Edna — don't,  don't!" 

"Who  on  earth  ever  told  you  that — that  I  love  Wynn 
Dunham?"  Edna  asked,  softly.  "I  have  never  told  him 
so." 

"No,  but  you  have  led  him  to  think  so  for  two  whole 
years,"  Cora  retorted.  "If  you  don't  love  him  you  are  a 
shameless  flirt  trifling  with  a  good  man's  heart.  Hush ! ' ' — 
as  Edna  was  about  to  break  in — "don't  tell  me  anything 
about  his  folks,  his  brother,  or  anything  like  that.  You 
knew  all  that  when — ^well,  before  you  met  this  new  one, 
anyway." 
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Edna  was  about  to  answer  when  her  mother  came  into 
the  room  and  paused  before  them. 

"I  wonder  if  I  could  sHp  down-stairs  without  being 
seen  by  Mr.  Stockton,"  she  said.  "I  must  talk  to 
Hilda"  (referring  to  the  colored  cook).  "Did  you 
notice  how  her  lip  stuck  out  when  she  was  waiting 
on  the  table?" 

"I  did,"  said  Cora.  "I  thought  when  I  went  back  to 
speak  to  her  that  she  was  pouting  about  something.  She 
used  to  be  glad  to  see  me,  but  she  wasn't  to-day." 

"I  think  I  know  what  the  trouble  is,"  Mrs.  Wrenn  said. 
"She  is  mad  about  the  extra  work  she  wiU  have  to  do 
now  that  we  have  company.  Oh,  the  negroes  are  getting 
to  be  awful  here  lately !  They  know  when  they  have  the 
advantage  over  one,  and  they  use  it.  She's  been  pouting 
all  day,  and  at  dinner  she  fairly  shoved  the  dishes  on,  and 
offered  the  food  on  the  wrong  side  of  every  one.  If  you 
hadn't  been  so  taken  up  with  what  Morris  was  saying 
you  would  have  noticed  it,  Edna." 

Edna  sat  up  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  holding  her  knee 
between  both  her  white  hands,  her  slipper  dropping  to 
the  floor.  "  It  would  be  awful  if  she  really  left  as  she  did 
when  the  ministers  stopped  with  us,  last  winter.  I  al- 
most got  on  my  knees  to  her.  There  is  no  one  we  could 
get  to  help  us  now.  I  wonder  if  I  went  down  and  saw 
her,  if  I  couldn't — " 

"No;  Morris  would  see  you,  and  you  are  a  sight,"  her 
mother  interrupted.  "You'd  better  let  me  talk  to  her. 
I  know  how  to  handle  her  if  any  one  does!" 

Tiptoeing  down  the  stairs,  she  paused  at  the  parlor 
door  and  listened  for  the  masculine  voices.  She  was 
gratified  by  the  discovery  that  the  two  men  had  gone  to 
the  veranda,  whence  she  heard  the  creaking  of  the  ham- 
mock chains.  So,  the  coast  being  clear,  she  passed  on 
to  the  dining-room,  where,  to  her  chagrin,  she  saw  the 
table  had  not  yet  been  cleared.    In  the  kitchen,  at  the  open 
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door,  sat  the  mulatto  cook,  smoking  a  corn-cob  pipe,  her 
fat  yellow  elbows  on  her  pudgy  knees. 

"  I  see  you  haven't  taken  the  things  from  tiy  table  yet," 
Mrs.  Wrenn  began,  humbly  enough. 

"No'm,  I  'ain't,"  Hilda  grumbled.  "I'se  tired,  I  is. 
I  'ain't  been  usen  ter  have  no  eatin'  at  free  o'clock  whar  I 
worked  de  las'  place.  Huh!  By  de  tim.e  I  git  dat  stufi 
ofTn  de  table  en  de  dishes  wash'  up  3^cu'll  be  after  me  ter 
put  mo'  on  ergin  fer  supper.  I  don't  like  such  doin's,  en 
I  don't  hatter  stan'  it." 

"No,  of  course  not,"  Mrs.  "Wrenn  said,  diplomatically; 
"but,  Hilda,  you  are  a  reasonable  woman,  and  you  know 
that  Mr.  Stockton's  coming  now  is  unusual— exceptional, 
I  might  say.    We  don't  often — " 

"Miss  Cora  say  he  gwine  ter  put  up  on  you-all  fer  er 
week" — Hilda  removed  her  pipe  and  angrily  knocked  it 
against  the  door-sill  till  the  black  ashes  were  out  of  its 
bowl — "en  may  be  com.in'  off  en  on  a  lot  mo'." 

"Well,  he  may;  I  don't  know  but  what  he  may,"  Mrs. 
Wrenn  admitted,  lamely.  "He  and  Fred  were  friends  at 
college,  and  Edna  and  he — " 

"Huh!"  Hilda  sniffed.  "I  don't  have  ter  wuk  my 
fingers  ter  de  bone,  en  fetch  en  tote,  en  clean  up  after 
strange  mens  at  my  time  er  life.  Shucks!  no,  sirree!  I'm 
hired  ter  wait  on  you-all,  not  ter  wuk  fer  outside  folks. 
You  'ain't  paid  me  fer  my  las'  mont',  nohow." 

"I  know,  but  you  will  get  that  at  once,  Hilda.  I  say 
at  once,  for  I  am^  sure  Cora  has  a  few  dollars  left  over  from 
her  expense  money.    She  is  always  careful." 

" I  don't  'tend  ter  stay,"  Hilda  insisted,  sullenly.  "You 
hatter  git  somebody  else  ter  he'p  you  out.  You  didn't 
ax  me  'bout  dis  young  man,  en  I  ain't  'sponsible  fer  what 
happen." 

There  was  a  crude,  split-bottomed  chair  in  the  room, 
and  Mrs.  Wrenn  drew  it  forward  and  sat  down  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  woman.     She  remembered  how  easily 
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servants  were  formerly  controlled  by  threats  and  severity, 
and  was  wondering  if  a  return  to  the  stern  method  wotdd 
be  effective  in  the  present  case.  The  mental  vision,  how- 
ever, of  Hilda's  packed  trunk  being  removed  from  the 
premises  a  year  or  so  ago,  and  its  tardy  return,  came  to 
her  with  the  recollection  that  the  woman's  departure  had 
been  due  to  a  sharp  dispute  which  had  preceded  the  going. 
So  Mrs.  Wrenn's  voice  was  now  all  gentleness,  and  there 
was  a  smile,  almost  of  comradeship,  on  her  face. 

"Hilda,"  she  said,  "I  am  sure  you  can  keep  a  secret. 
I  feel  that  I  can  trust  you.  I  never  have  heard  of  your 
repeating  things.  I  notice  that  you  never  have  said  any- 
thing about  other  families  for  whom  you  have  w^orked." 

"No'm;  I  know  my  place — I  know  what's  right,  if  I 
am  black,"  the  negress  said.  "I  never  tell  nothin'  that 
white  folks  do  whar  I  wuk.  'Tain't  none  er  my  business. 
Huh!  You  needn't  be  'fraid  I'll  talk  'bout  anything  I  see 
er  hear  in  dis  house.  Law  me!  I  got  emough  ter  do  ter 
mind  my  own  business!" 

"I  am  sure  of  that,  and  as  I  started  to  say,  Hilda," 
Mrs.  Wrenn  pursued,  suavely,  "I  know  that  I  can  trust 
you,  and  I  shall  do  so.  When  I've  told  you  a  few  things, 
I  am  sure  yoiir  good  heart  will  prompt  you  to  help  me 
out  of  an  embarrassing  position.  Hilda,  did  you  know 
that  this  young  man  is  going  to  come  into  all  of  his  uncle's 
property?" 

"Yes'um,  I  heard  some  folks  say  he  gw-ine  ter,  but  dat 
don't  mek  no  odds  ter  me.  Huh!  I've  wuked  fer  rich 
white  pussons  'fo'  now,  en  didn't  git  er  cent  mo',  nuther." 

'Listen,  Hilda.  Put  yourself  in  my  place  a  minute." 
Mrs.  Wrenn  laid  a  gently  persuasive  hand  on  the  fat 
knee  as  she  leaned  forward.  "Hilda,  if  you  had  a  daugh- 
ter as  nice  and  charming  as  Edna  is,  and  a  rich  young  man 
was  in  love  with  her,  and  begging  her  to  marry  him  with 
every  breath  he  drew,  wouldn't  you  be  anxious  to  have 
everything  run  smoothly  on  his  first  visit  to  your  house?" 
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"  Yes'um,  yes'iim,  I  reckon  so."  Hilda  was  refilling  her 
pipe  from  a  cracked  tea-cup  in  her  capacious  lap,  but  her 
tone  was  not  mollified  in  the  least,  so  far  as  her  mistress, 
in  her  growing  consternation,  was  able  to  observe.  "I 
dun'no';  I  hain't  got  no  daughter  er  de  marryin'  size. 
Huh!  Dem  li'l'  chillun  er  mine  is  emough  ter  bother 
wid!" 

"Listen,  Hilda;  you  and  I  have  always  imderstood 
each  other,  and — " 

"You  may,  but  I  'ain't.  Mis'  Letetia.  De  older  I  gits 
de  less  I  understan'  white  folks,  unless  I  look  at  um  des 
one  way — des  one." 

"And  which  way  is  that,  Hilda?"  Mrs.  Wrenn  asked, 
most  patiently. 

"Dat  dey  is  fer  deirselves  fus',  las',  en  always,  en  de 
devil  tek  de  hine  one,"  w^as  the  answer,  from  lips  that 
could  throb  with  scorn  as  well  as  hold  a  pipe-stem.  "At 
we-all's  chu'ch  las'  Sunday  er  white  preacher  from  Boston 
done  tol'  us  dat  we-all  was  cat's-paws  fer  you-all.  He  said 
dat  all  we  axed  of  you  fer  wages  was  scraps,  en  bones,  en 
clothes  from  de  rag-bag,  dat  a  decent  tramp  wouldn't 
wear.  He  went  on  ter  say  dat  we  hatter  steal  ter  git 
emough  t'  eat,  en  dat  you-all  was  sech  big  eaters  dat  der 
wasn't  nothin'  lef  over,  nohow.  You  know  yo'se'f,  Mis' 
Letetia,  dat  we-all  seed  days  here  in  dis  selfsame  house 
when  we  hatter  eat  corn-meal  mush,  an'  not  even  skim- 
millc  ter  go  w^id  it.  Dat  white  man  say  dat  ef  he  was  ter 
tell  it  up  Norf  dat  strong  cullud  women  wid  young  mouths 
ter  feed  wuked  fer  three  dollars  er  mont'  dat  nobody  up 
dar  would  believe  it.  He  say  he  wouldn't  tell  it  up  dar. 
*kase  he  didn't  want  ter  be  tooken  fer  a  liar." 

"Such  men  make  mischief,  Hilda,"  Mrs.  Wrenn  de- 
plored, softly.  "He  was  out  to  make  money  himself.  I'll 
bet  he  took  up  a  collection,  now  didn't  he?" 

"Yes'um,  he  hat  ter  pay  his  fare  en  board  en  find  his 
clothes.    Huh!    He  ain't  gwine  ter  travel  on  de  cars  fer 
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nothin'.  Miss  Cora  hatter  pay  her  way  home,  didn't 
she?    WeU!" 

"We  won't  discuss  that,  Hilda."  Mrs.  Wrenn  was 
growing  desperate  as  the  source  of  the  woman's  point  of 
view  was  made  known.  "  I  want  to  talk  to  you  as  a  friend, 
to-day.  I  am  in  trouble.  We  can't  get  anybody  just  now 
to  take  your  place,  and — " 

"Dat  pine-blank  'zactly  what  dat  preacher  done  tol' 
us,  Mis*  Letetia.  He  say  us  cullud  folks  is  got  you-all 
tied  han'  en  foot,  en  down  'zactly  whar  we  want  you,  ef 
we-all  des  have  common  sense  emough  ter  hoi'  tight  en 
git  what  is  comin'  ter  us  fo'  we  turn  a  wheel." 

"Well,  what  is  it  that  you  demand,  Hilda?"  Mrs. 
Wrenn' s  expression  showed  a  leaning  toward  sarcasm, 
"What  do  you  want  me  to  do  on  my  side?" 

"I  dun'no'."  Hilda  seemed,  from  a  sudden  lowering  of 
her  kinky  head,  to  be  trying  to  reflect.  "I  'ain't  said  I 
want  nothin'  cep'  ter  go  off  en  rest  up.  I'm  plumb 
fagged  out." 

Mrs.  Wrenn  was  becoming  red  in  the  face,  and  it  was 
not  unlikely  that  the  servant  had  observed  it,  and  was 
secretly  enjoying  it.  Mrs.  Wrenn  rose  and  leaned  against 
the  back  of  the  chair.  "If  I  bless  her  out,"  she  thought, 
"it  will  only  make  m.atters  worse.  I  must  think  of  some- 
thing— do  something.  I  wonder  if —  Hilda,"  she  now  said, 
quite  gently,  "how  would  you  like  to  have  that  blue-and- 
white  muslin  that  Edna — " 

"It's  done  washed  ter  pieces!"  the  woman  said,  with 
a  sniff.  "It  was  all  I  could  do  ter  git  de  dirt  outn 
it  de  las'  time.  'Twon't  fit  me,  nohow.  Look  how 
big  I  am  round  de  hips.  You  could  hem  it  up  fer 
Miss  Cora,  but  it  ain't  wuth  de  spool-thread  en  work  't 
would  take." 

Mrs.  Wrenn  turned  and  walked  as  far  as  the  door 
leading  into  the  dining-room.  Suddenly  she  paused,  a 
light  of  inspiration  on  her  face,  a  subdued  twinkle  in  her 
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shrewd  eyes.  Turning  back,  she  stood  before  the  sullen 
smoker  again. 

"Hilda,  I  wonder  if —  Did  that  Boston  preacher  say 
anything  to  you-all  that  day  about  doing  your  duty  to 
the  persons  you  work  for?" 

"Yes'um,  yes'um,  you  know  he  did,"  Hilda  answered, 
quickly.  "He  tol'  us  ter  pay  as  we  go,  en  not  git  in  debt, 
en  wuk  hard  en  keep  we-all's  contracts." 

"Yes,  yes;  I  thought  he  would."  The  light  in  the  face 
of  the  white  woman  was  burning  steadily  now;  "and  he 
told  you  not  to  be  foolhardy  and  throw  away  any  chances 
to  better  your  condition?" 

"Yes'um,  yes'um,"  half  through  the  gurgling  pipe- 
stem.  "He  say  dat  is  we-all's  main  fault,  dat  we  don't 
know  how  ter  put  de  right  foot  fo'most." 

"He's  not  here  now,  I  suppose,  Hilda?" 

"No'm;  he  done  gone  off.  What  yer  want  ter  know 
dat  fer,  Mis'  Letetia?" 

"I  thought  I  would  send  3^ou  to  him  for  some  sound 
advice,"  was  the  straightforward  and  yet  adroit  reply. 
"Hilda,  if  he  were  here  now,  and  you  went  to  him  and 
told  him  the  real  facts  in  this  case,  he  would  say  you  are 
acting  very  unwisely.  If  you  told  him  that  you  were 
working  for  a  family  who  have  been  having  a  rather  hard 
time,  but  who  are  just  now  about  to  have  good  fortune — 
if  you  told  him  the  whole  thing,  as  it  now  is,  he  would  tell 
you  to  stay  on  with  us,  by  all  means.  I  am  sure  he  would. 
Hilda,  I  have  heard  you  say,  time  after  tim^e,  that  you  do 
not  like  to  live  here  in  town,  on  account  of  your  children. 
Now  don't  you  see  that  when  Edna  and  Morris  are 
married  they  will  want  us  all  to  live  with  them  on  one 
of  Colonel  Stockton's  fine  places?  The  river  plantation 
has  the  best  house  on  it — it  is  a  beautiful  place ;  you  have 
seen  it,  I'm  sure;  and  that  will  naturally  be  Edna's 
choice.  Things  will  be  veiy  different  then,  and  if  you 
stick  to  us  you  will  be  onr  favorite  servant;  and  as  for 
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pay,  the  Virginians  are  noted  for  their  Hberality,  and 
Morris — " 

"I  know,  I  know,"  Hilda  broke  in,  still  stubbornly, 
"but.  Mis'  Letetia,  I  am  er  gre't  pusson  ter  keep  my 
word,  en  I  done  say  I  is  goin'  ter  quit  you,  en  I  hatter 
do  it." 

There  was  a  momentary  shadow  of  defeat  on  the  while 
woman's  face,  but  she  marshaled  her  forces  anew  as 
the  soft  light  of  unquenchable  ingenuity  began  to  burn 
afresh  in  her  eyes.  "That  is  a  fact,"  she  said,  adroitly.  ''  I 
don't  know  of  any  one  who  will  keep  his  word  better  tlan 
you,  and  for  that  reason  I  want  to  ask  you  something: 
do  you  remember,  Hilda,  that  when  you  came  back  the 
last  time  you  made  me  a  promise,  a  sacred,  serious  prcrn- 
ise?" 

Hilda  removed  her  pipe  from  her  mouth  and  stared 
from  beneath  her  beetling  brows  at  the  questioner. 

"Yes'tim,  yes'iun,"  she  said,  "I  promised  ter  do  de 
washin'  en  ironin,'  en  de  cookin',  en  mek  up  de  beds,  en 
chop  de  stove-wood,  en  milk  de  cow  ef  you  git  one.  Yes'vim., 
dat  what  I  promised,  en  I  done  kept  my  wud,  dough  de 
ax  was  as  dull  as  er  hammer,  en  you  didn't  furnish  'nough 
soap  en  bluin'  en  starch  some  er  de  time." 

"  I  know  all  that,  Hilda."  Mrs.  Wrenn  saw  no  humor  in 
the  situation,  for  she  was  bent  upon  a  purpose  which  de- 
manded all  the  skill  and  finesse  of  which  she  was  capable. 
"I  was  speaking  of  another  promise.  Time  after  time  I 
have  always  remembered  that  promise  of  yours,  and  I've 
spoken  of  it  even  to  the  neighbors.  I  have  told  them  of 
that  positive  agreement  and  said,  at  the  time,  that  Hilda 
would  stand  to  her  word,  come  what  might." 

"I  don'  know  what  yer  talkin'  'bout,  Mis'  Letetia," 
Hilda  said.    "I  sho  don't,  dis  time." 

"Why,  Hilda,  you  promised  that  day,  right  here  in  this 
kitchen,  that  in  case  you  left  you  would  give  me  a  week's 
notice,  so  that  I  could  get  some  one  in  your  place." 
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"Oh  yes'um,  yes'um,  dat  so,  I  did,  Mis'  Letetia,  en 
I'll  do  it.    My  wud's  as  good  as  my  bond." 

"Very  well,  then."  Mrs.  Wrenn  allowed  herself  to 
sigh.  "We  have  another  week  to  decide  what  we  will  do, 
haven't  we?" 

"Yes'um,  yes'tim,  dat  so,  Mis'  Letetia,"  was  the  be- 
wildered admission. 

"And  you  will  attend  to  everything,  as  usual,  in  the 
mean  time?" 

"Yes'um,  yesum;  I'll  do  my  part.  I  al'ays  has,  up 
ter  now." 

Mrs.  Wrenn  ascended  the  stairs  and  presented  herself 
before  her  two  reclining  daughters.  "Thank  heaven, 
that's  settled!"  She  heaved  a  breath  of  relief.  "She  is 
going  to  stay.  I  had  hard  work  to  do  it,  but  I  finally 
fixed  her.  She  agrees  to  stay  as  long  as  Morris  is  here, 
and  by  that  time  she  will  have  forgotten  all  about  the 
w^hole  thing." 

"Mother,  you  are  a  great  schemer,"  Edna  said,  with  a 
low,  satisfied  laugh.  "I  vras  afraid  Hilda  w^as  going  to 
leave  us  in  the  lurch,  but  we  can  always  count  on  you." 

Mrs.  Wrenn  smiled.  "I  have  been  thinking  of  some- 
thing ever  since  Morris  made  a  certain  remark  at  dinner. 
You  remember  he  spoke  of  his  intention  to  stay  awhile 
at  Halsey  Springs,  after  his  visit  to  us?  Well,  girls,  we 
are  going  to  spend  two  weeks  there  ourselves  about  that 
time." 

"Why,  mother,  how  ridiculous!"  Cora  gasped.  "They 
charge  ten  dollars  a  week  for  each  person." 

"Ten  in  the  main  building,  I  know,  but  eight  in  the 
cottages  outside,  and  all  the  nice  people  prefer  them  be- 
cause they  are  quiet  and  homelike." 

Cora  was  sitting  up  now.  "But,  m.other,  we  haven't 
the  means,"  she  mildly  protested. 

"Leave  that  to  me.  Listen,  and  keep  quiet.  You  are 
only  a  child,  Cora.     Mr.  Halsey  now  owns  the  whole 
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thing.  He  and  your  father  were  bosom  friends.  He  is 
manae^ing  it  this  summer  himself.  He  called  early  in  the 
spring  and  told  me  all  about  it.  He  actually  implored  me 
to  bring  you  both  up  this  stmraier,  hinted  plainly  enough 
that  he  wanted  some  of  the  best  people  to  be  there  during 
the  season.  He  said  the  newspapers  were  going  to  write 
his  resort  up  and  give  it  the  boom  it  needs  to  attract 
outside  attention.  I  told  him  I  would  certify  to  what  the 
water  had  done  for  me  and  your  father.  Why,  he  almost 
put  it  in  the  form  of  an  invitation.  He  woiild  have  said 
outright  that  there  would  be  no  charges,  but  he  was  too 
gentlemanly  even  to  mention  money.  What  I  would  do 
v/ould  be  to  simply  stay  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  then 
see  if  he  sent  a  bill.  He  wouldn't  send  it — I  know  he 
wouldn't,  but  even  if  he  did,  why — " 

"Why,  he  would  simply  be  out  the  postage,"  Cora 
tittered.  "Mother,  I  don't  want  to  go.  Let  me  stay  at 
home  and  look  after  Fred." 

"You  may  stay,  if  you  wish,"  Mrs.  Wrenn  said,  thought- 
fully. "I  want  a  change,  and  it  will  do  me  good.  Your 
father  and  I  went  there  before  you  were  born,  when  all 
the  rich  orange-growers  and  planters  from  Florida  and 
South  Carolina  made  it  their  headquarters  for  the  hot 
months.  Morris  will  be  glad  to  have  us  up  there,  and 
Fred  can  drive  up  to  the  balls,  if  he  wishes." 

"Do  you  really  think  we  could  go?"  Edna  asked,  a 
blended  look  of  doubt  and  expectancy  in  her  eyes.  "I 
always  have  had  a  good  time  there." 

"You  may  count  on  it,"  her  mother  said.  "I've  made 
up  my  mind  to  go  and  that  settles  it." 

An  hour  later  Mrs.  Wrenn  went  down-stairs,  looking 
cool  and  refreshed  in  a  white-muslin  dress  crisply  starched, 
but  rather  badly  ironed  and  showing  streaks  where  the 
blueing  had  been  carelessly  applied.  She  found  Fred 
alone  on  the  veranda. 

"Where  is  Morris?"  she  asked. 
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"In  his  room,  lying  down,"  Fred  replied.  "Mother, 
■what  do  you  think — is  he  really  soft  on  Edna?" 

"For  mercy's  sake,  don't  use  that  word!"  she  reproved 
him.  "He  woiildn't  be  as  careless  in  his  speech  as  that, 
hut  if  you  want  to  know  the  truth,  I  think  he  is  in  love 
with  her,  desperately  in  love,  at  that.  The  only  trouble 
will  be  with  her.  I  can't  feel  quite  sure  of  her  j^et.  She 
may  be  very  much  interested  in  Wynn  Dunham — she 
may,  and  she  may  not.     The  Lord  only  knows." 

At  this  Fred  all  but  swore  under  his  breath.  "Surely 
she  wouldn't  take  a  man  of  that  sort  and  spoil  all  our — 
Why,  do  you  know,  Morris  actually  talked  as  if  I  might 
be  able  to  help  him  in  managing  his  affairs.  He  spoke  of 
the  river  plantation — said  no  one  was  living  in  the  main 
building,  and  that  he  and  I  could  stay  there  awhile  this 
summer,  to  fish  for  trout  in  the  river.  If  I  thought  Edna 
would  marry  a  fellow  like  Dunham  when  she  has  such 
chances  as  this,  I'd — " 

"Don't  spoil  everj^hing  by  running  Wynn  down  be- 
fore her,"  was  the  advice  Mrs.  Wrenn  now  gave  her  son. 
"  It  is  not  the  best  way,  you  may  be  sure.  But  I  am  going 
to  do  everything  I  can  to  throw  Edna  and  Morris  to- 
gether, even  after  his  visit  to  us  is  over."  She  now  men- 
tioned her  plan  to  spend  awhile  at  Halsey  Springs. 

"Good,  good!  A  bang-up,  fine  idea!"  Fred  exclaimed. 
"Do  that.  Wynn  Dunham  will  not  be  there.  He  seems 
to  be  ashamed  to  show  himself  right  now,  an5rway,  since 
George  came  back.  I'll  bet  anything  Edna  will  come  to 
her  senses  before  the  summer  is  over.  Morris  means 
business.  He  is  simply  daffy  about  her.  Well,  it  is  noth- 
ing but  natural;  she  is  a  fine  girl,  viewed  from  any  stand- 
point. I  wonder  what  old  Stockton  will  think.  Did  you 
get  anything  out  of  him  on  the  subject  the  other  day?" 

"No;  the  old  gump  is  dying  with  grief;  he  acts  and 
talks  like  a  man  out  of  his  natural  senses.  He  won't  care 
"what  happens.    He  wouldn't  be  so  silly  as  to  object  to 
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Edna,  anyway.  He  ought  to  be  glad  that  Morris  hasn't 
taken  up  some  low-born  girl  he  knows  nothing  about. 
Do  you  know,  we  ought  to  send  some  cool  drinking-water 
up  to  Morris.  I  really  ought  to  have  ordered  ice.  Well, 
I'll  get  Hilda  to  draw  up  a  fresh  bucket  from  the  well 
and  take  it  up  in  the  old  silver  pitcher.  I'd  make  a  lem- 
onade and  spike  it  with  grape  wine,  but  we  have  no 
lemons,  and  the  wine  is  all  gone,  thanks  to  you.  I'll  order 
lemons  and  ice  to-night,  for  I'm  going  to  have  iced  tea 
at  dinner  to-morrow.  Mrs.  Spriggs  promised  to  send  over 
her  ice-cream  freezer.  It  is  old,  and  the  handle  keeps 
coming  off,  but  I  can  make  it  do." 


CHAPTER  XII 

THORNTON  had  just  returned  from  one  of  his  moun- 
tain trips.  Wynn  Dunham  happened  to  meet  him  as 
he  was  ahghting  from  his  buggy  at  the  post-office,  looking 
spick  and  span  in  a  rather  flashy  suit  of  clothes  made  of 
fine  woolen  cloth  with  a  bluish  background  and  brilliant 
checks  of  red.  On  his  lapel  he  wore  a  rosebud  and  a 
sprig  of  geranium.  His  necktie  was  ample  and  flov/ing, 
his  broad-brimmed  felt  hat  was  gray,  with  a  wide  black 
band,  and  was  cocked  in  the  most  approved  rural  fashion. 

"Hello!"  he  cried.  "Wait  till  I  mail  these  letters,  and 
if  you  are  going  home  I'll  give  you  a  lift." 

Wynn  consented,  and  after  a  moment  Thornton  bustled 
out  and  they  got  into  the  buggy. 

"What  sort  of  a  trip  have  you  had?"  the  younger  man 
asked. 

"Didn't  sell  very  much,"  Thornton  answered,  as  he 
took  up  the  reins,  shook  them  over  the  back  of  his  horse, 
and  made  a  clucking  sound  between  his  teeth,  as  a  signal 
to  start,  "but  I  had  a  cracking  good  time.  Did  you  ever 
see  old  man  Higbee's  litter  of  girls  ?  Three  out  of  the  five 
are  peaches  with  the  bloom  on  'em.  I  won't  let  Gussie 
know  that  I  put  up  there  three  days  on  a  stretch  and 
didn't  sell  a  bottle  in  the  whole  time.  I  was  taking  a  va- 
cation. Women  are  the  very  devil  to  see  crooked  these 
days,  and  that  one  of  mine  is  having  things  pretty  much 
her  own  way  here  lately.  The  Higbees  know  I'm  mxarried, 
and  there  was  no  monkey  business  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, but  I  had  a  high  old  time  giving  them  advice  as 
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to  who  to  marry  and  how  to  work  the  game.  They  all 
sing  pretty  well,  too.  What  do  you  think?  The  whole 
bunch  kissed  me  as  I  started  off.  Yes,  I've  had  a  round  of 
fun  ever  since  I  left  home.  Even  last  night  I  did  a  thing 
I  never  done  before.  It  was  growing  dark  as  I  got  to 
Halsey  Springs.  My  horse  was  tired,  and  so  was  I,  and 
vv^hen  I  saw  all  them  lights  in  the  big  main  building,  and 
the  rows  of  cottages,  I  said  to  myself,  I  did,  that  I  might 
as  well  spend  the  night  there,  and  stable  my  horse,  and 
rest  up.  Well,  I  did,  and  it  was  certainly  worth  it.  I  was 
feeling  my  oats,  I  tell  you,  when  I  went  to  the  cottage  I 
was  assigned  to,  took  a  good  wash,  combed  up,  changed 
my  outfit  in  full,  even  to  my  socks,  and  lit  a  good  cigar. 
The  band  was  playing — and  it  is  a  good  one  from  At- 
lanta— on  the  veranda,  and  I  felt  fine  as  I  strolled  up  the 
path,  meeting  young  couples  on  the  way  to  the  spring 
and  setting  about  on  the  lawn.  Old  Halsey  treated  me 
fine.  He  met  me  on  the  steps,  took  me  in,  and  introduced 
me  right  and  left  to  big  and  little — called  me  'Doctor 
Thornton,'  and  shot  off  a  lot  o'  guff  about  my  silver- 
tongued  oratory,  and  what  not.  Supper  was  ready  by  that 
time,  and  he  had  the  head  waiter  pilot  me  to  a  table 
where  a  lot  of  fine  folks  sat.  Judge  Linsey  Walton  and 
his  lady,  from  Augusta,  was  there,  and  Bishop  What's-his- 
name,  from  Memphis.  A  big  cotton-dealer  from  Sa- 
vannah sat  in  front  of  me,  and  a  druggist  from  Atlanta 
was  on  my  left,  who  had  the  gall  to  tell  me  that  my  medi- 
cine—  But  it  makes  no  odds  what  he  said.  I  settled  his 
hash  right  before  the  whole  table,  as  I  told  what  I  knowed 
about  his  business,  and  that  he  had  to  drink  mineral  water 
for  his  own  health.  He  apologized,  and  offered  to  put 
m}^  elixir  on  sale  in  his  hock-shop,  but  I  declined  to  deal 
with  him.  I  told  him  it  took  brains  to  sell  my  stuff,  and 
from  his  looks  he  wasn't  the  sort  of  help  I  need.  Several 
times  I  thought  about  you,  for  who  do  you  think  is  there? 
Mrs.  Wrenn  and  Edna." 
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"I  heard  they  had  gone  up,"  Wynn  said,  quietly,  a 
shadow  crossing  his  face.  "Edna  has  written  me  twice, 
asking  me  to  come  up  some  Sunday." 

"Yes,"  Thornton  laughed,  "they  are  there  as  big  as 
life,  looking  like  they  live  that  way  every  day  in  the 
year.  I  swear,  Wynn,  that  little  widow  is  the  damnedest, 
sharpest  little  woman  in  seven  states.  How  she  manages 
it  I  don't  know.  If  I  had  a  wife  like  her  I'd  tote  rolls  of 
greenbacks  big  enough  to  choke  a  cow.  God  knows  she 
is  hard  enough  up  since  old  Wrenn  passed  in  his  checks, 
but  she  manages  to  put  a  front  on  her  that  sweeps  every- 
thing out  of  her  track  that  ain't  of  use  to  her.  Old  Halsey 
was  bowing  and  scraping  before  her  constantly,  and  talk- 
ing everywhere  he  went  about  Edna's  good  looks,  her 
daddy's  bravery,  and — and — and — " 

"And  what  else?"  Wynn  questioned,  gloomily. 

Thornton  shook  the  reins  and  remained  silent  for  a 
moment,  then,  feeling  the  steady  stare  of  his  companion, 
he  answered. 

"I  wasn't  going  to  bring  it  up,"  he  began,  reluctantly, 
"but  maybe  I  might  as  well.  I  reckon  you  knew  that 
that  new  fellow,  Morris  Stockton,  is  up  there?" 

"I  thought  he  might  be."  Wynn  was  now  avoiding  his 
friend's  eyes.  "He  spent  a  week  at  Mrs.  Wrenn's  when 
he  first  came.  I  knew  Edna  had  met  him  last  summer. 
She  often  spoke  of  him.  I  have  not  met  him  myself.  I 
have  not  been  to  the  Wrenns'  lately.  I  have  been  hard 
at  work." 

"I  see,  I  see.  Well,  he  is  making  hay  while  the  sun 
shines,  and  that  keen-eyed  little  widow  is  praying  for  fair 
weather.  He  is  quite  the  main  beau  up  there.  It  has 
been  noised  all  about  that  he  is  old  Stockton's  heir,  and 
the  women  are  fairly  falling  on  his  neck.  They  don't  see 
much  of  him,  though.  Mrs.  Wrenn  is  certainly  on  to  her 
job.  It  is  a  straw-ride,  I  am  told,  or  a  picnic,  or  a  fish-fry, 
oi*  a  private  card-game  in  their  cottage,  every  day,  and 
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him  leading  the  dances  with  Edna  at  night.  It  ain't  any 
o'  my  business,  but  do  you  happen  to  know  whether  Edna 
cares  for  him  or  not?" 

"I  do  not,"  Wynn  returned,  coldly.  "That  is  her 
affair.  I'd  rather  not  speak  about  it,  if  you  don't 
mind." 

"I  understand — all  right,"  Thornton  responded,  "but 
you  may  as  well  know  the  facts  as  to  be  ignorant  of  them. 
I  don't  know  whether  Edna  cares  for  him  or  not,  but 
she'd  have  to  be  the  most  wonderful  girl  alive  to  escape 
the  trap  that  her  mammy  has  set  for  her.  You'd 
better  let  me  say  something  else.  I  started  in  to,  and 
I  want  to  get  it  out  of  my  system.  It  is  only  my 
private  opinion,  but  if  you  really  care  for  the  girl  you 
may  like  to  hear  it." 

Wynn  had  nothing  to  say,  but  his  expectant  silence 
was  encouragement  to  Thornton  to  proceed.  "  I  was  going 
on  to  say  that  I  had  a  talk  with  Edna  up  there.  I'm  an 
early  riser,  and  this  morning  I  went  down  to  the  spring 
just  before  sun-up  to  fill  up  on  the  w^ater  before  breakfast. 
I  was  sitting  there  when  Edna  tripped  down  from  their 
cottage.  I  was  behind  the  lattice  of  the  spring-house  and 
she  didn't  see  me,  at  first,  and  I  noticed  her  looks  as  she 
come  on  down  the  path,  swinging  her  sailor  hat  in  her 
hand  and  looking  as  fresh  as  a  wet  pond-lily.  She  was 
glad  to  see  me.  In  fact —  Now,  you  see,  Wynn,  I  know 
women  as  well  as  any  man  alive,  and  they  can't  fool  me. 
Well,  I  am  as  sure  now  as  I  can  be  of  anything  on  earth 
that  she  saw  me  pass  their  cottage  and  deliberately 
followed  me.  She  knows  you  and  me  are  good  friends 
and—" 

"I  am  sure  it  was  accidental."  Wynn  was  making 
a  manly  effort  to  appear  indifferent.  "She  wouldn't 
put  herself  out  on  my  account,  in  any  way,  much  less 
to—" 

"Don't  fool  yourself!"  Thornton  broke  in,  confidently. 
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'"I  know  her  sort.  Well,  we  set  there  and  talked  till  the 
breakfast-bell  rung.  It  was  all  about  you — she  didn't 
seem  to  care  for  any  other  topic.  Her  face  was  the  sweet- 
est one  I  ever  looked  at  as  she  praised  you  world  without 
end.  I  am  sure  of  one  thing,  my  boy,  and  that  is  that  she 
hasn't  yet  fully  made  up  her  mind  what  she  is  going  to  do. 
She  may  be  wavering — I  don't  know;  she  may  be  on  the 
fence,  but  it  is  a  barbed-wire  one  and  her  seat  ain't  easy. 
Just  for  experiment  I  mentioned  Morris  Stockton,  but 
she  breshed  him  away,  almost  as  if  she  was  ashamed  of 
him.  She  wanted  to  talk  about  you  and  nobody  else. 
She  even  went  so  far  as  to  come  right  out  and  ask  me  if 
I  thought  by  her  going  so  much  with  this  new  fellow  you 
would  be  inclined  to  think  that  she  cared  for  him.  I  told 
her  I  couldn't  answer  for  you,  but  if  I  was  in  your  place 
I'd  think  so,  and  it  was  a  knock-out  blow  to  her.  She 
couldn't  seem  to  get  over  it,  and  went  on  arguing  at  a 
terrible  rate  about  having  to  be  polite  to  the  chap  be- 
cause him  and  Fred  was  school  chums  and  the  like.  She 
pouted  and  pretended  to  be  mad,  and  said  surely  you 
would  not  think  she  could  care  for  a  man  just  because  he 
had  a  chance  to  get  rich.  I  believe,  my  boy,  that  she  is 
yours — at  this  minute — I  do,  on  my  honor,  but  whether 
you  can  keep  her  is  another  matter.  No  earthly  man  can 
tell  how  a  woman  will  act  in  such  a  case.  She  almost 
cried  as  she  told  me  about  something  Fred  said  to  you 
that  hurt  your  feelings  once  when  you  was  at  her  house. 
We  went  up  to  the  hotel  together  when  the  breakfast- 
bell  rung.  Stockton  was  at  the  end  of  the  long  veranda, 
waiting  for  her.  Ke  was  pacing  up  and  down,  awful  im- 
patient, and  when  he  suddenly  turned  and  saw  us,  he 
blushed  like  a  school-boy  and  come  forward  with  some 
fresh  flowers  for  her.  She  made  me  acquainted  with  him, 
and  we  stood  and  exchanged  a  few  remarks  before  going 
in  the  dining-room.  She  acted  sort  o'  funny.  It  almost 
looked  to  me  like  she  was  ashamed  for  me  to  see  'em  to- 
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gether.  When  her  ma  came  and  they  had  to  go  in,  she 
said  she  was  sorry  that  every  place  at  their  table  was 
filled,  for  she'd  like  to  have  me  set  with  them.  I'd  have 
declined,  even  if  there  had  been  space  for  me,  for  I  was 
mad  at  her  and  her  plotting  mammy  and  the  whole 
danged  layout.  I  am  sorry  for  you.  You  might  talk  till 
doomsday,  my  boy,  and  you'd  never  hide  what  you  feel. 
You've  been  led  into  this  thing  blindly,  and  the  way  it  is 
turning  out  is  a  shame." 

"You  are  making  too  much  of  it."  The  speaker's  face 
was  almost  twisted  awry  by  inner  pain.  "Edna  has  every 
right  to  act  as  she  feels  inclined  in  a  matter  of  this  sort. 
She  has  a  right,  even,  to  change  her  mind  at  the  last 
moment.    She  and  I  are  not  engaged." 

"Well,  that  may  be  so,  but,  nevertheless,  you  had  high 
hopes  and  there  is  no  use  denying  it.  I  want  to  say  this, 
Wynn:  If  this  does  go  against  you,  if  Edna  does  prove  to 
be  too  much  like  all  the  rest  of  womankind  to  be  able  to 
withstand  the  present  pressure,  why,  I  want  you  to  re- 
m.ember  that  there  are  other  girls  in  the  world  besides  this 
one.  When  I  took  my  own  seat  at  the  table  I  could  see  her 
plain  across  the  room.  Stockton  and  the  old  lady  v/as 
doing  all  the  talking.  Edna  had  a  far-off,  uneasy  look  in 
her  face  and  I  knew  what  was  in  her  mind." 

"You  haven't  told  me  all  that  she  said  to  you,  I'm 
sure,"  Wynn  now  said,  bluntly.  "She  must  have  spoken 
of  George's  coming  back  home.  Everybody  else  is  talking 
about  it." 

Thornton  hesitated.  "Well,  his  name  did  come  up,  I'll 
admit,"  he  answered,  reluctantly.  "She  said  it  was  bad, 
and  that  she  was  afraid  you  were  unhappy  over  it,  as  you 
had  such  a  fine  nature  and  was  trying  so  hard  to  make 
headway  against  awful  odds.  By  the  way,  speaking  of 
George,  he  is  not  at  home  all  the  time,  is  he?  I  heard  of 
him  being  in  Atlanta,  rolling  high  with  some  of  his  old 
pals,  the  other  day." 
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"Yes,  he  goes  and  comes,  but  he  is  at  home  now.  I 
don't  know  where  the  money  comes  from,  imless  he  had 
some  hid  away  when  he  was  sent  up.  I  don't  ask  him^ 
any  questions.     I  seldom  speak  to  him." 

They  were  within  sight  of  Thornton's  house  by  this 
time,  and  Thornton  said,  suddenly,  smiling  grimly,  "If 
I  had  my  way  with  you  I  believe  I'd  try  to  keep  you  from 
marrying  any  woman  on  earth.  I  don't  care  who  they 
are,  or  what  they  appear  to  be  like  at  the  start,  they  will 
be  different  in  the  end.  Say,  my  boy,  some'n'  is  dead 
wrong  when  a  feller  actually  feels  like  a  whipped  child 
whenever  he  comes  back  home,  as  I  do.  I  don't  believe 
men  an'  women  ought  to  be  tied  together  when  one  tries 
to  rule  the  other.  Now,  I'm  just  as  the  Almighty  made  me. 
I  was  always  a  jolly,  joking  feller  and  in  for  a  good  timie, 
but  my  wife  ain't  that  way,  and  she  wants  to  tam.e  m.e 
down.  I  won't  have  a  minute's  peace  after  I  unhitch  and 
go  in  that  house  till  I  am  off  again.  She  will  hint  at  this 
and  that,  ask  about  this,  and  nag,  and  sniff,  and  sneer  her 
head  off.  If  I  tell  her  everything  I  done  she  will  have  a 
fit,  and  if  I  keep  back  anything  she  will  get  on  to  it  later 
by  som.e  hook  or  crook,  and  then  hell  is  to  pay.  I  thought 
when  I  gave  her  the  deed  to  all  our  property,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  that  surely  she  would  see  that  I  mean  well  by  her, 
but  when  I  got  back  home  I  found  that  some  old  hag  had 
told  her  that  I  meant  that  as  a  blind,  and  that,  like  as  not, 
I'd  given  ten  times  as  much  in  cash  or  fine  clothes  to  other 
women.  Do  you  know,  there  is  one  thing  I  want  to  do,  and 
I  keep  thinking  about  it,  day  and  night." 

"What  is  that?"  Dunham  asked. 

"Yv^hy,  it  is  to  be  a  free  man  once  more.  I  like  Gussie; 
she  is  all  right,  as  women  go  these  days;  but  I  want  to  be 
more  foot-loose.  I  am  too  old  to  be  worked  like  a  mule 
and  spanked  lilce  a  baby.  I  want  to  go  away  off,  som'ers 
in  new  lands  and  amongst  new  faces.  I  love  folks  just  as 
I  come  to  'em,  and  I  love  to  see  that  they  like  me.    What 
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is  a  pretty  woman  made  for,  if  not  to  be  admired  ?  Gussie 
thinks  she  knows  me,  but  with  all  her  keen  wit  she  don't 
at  all.  She  may  push  me  too  far,  one  of  these  days.  I 
don't  believe  it  is  possible  for  a  strong  person  to  conform 
himself  to  a  pattern  made  by  a  weak  one.  I've  given 
Gussie  all  I've  made,  so  far,  and  she'd  better  look  out. 
One  of  these  days  Bill  Thornton  may  take  wing.  I'm 
telling  you  this  in  confidence.  I  have  never  hinted  it  to 
her  nor  nobody  else.  My  elixir  will  settle  a  bad  stomach, 
but  it  won't  keep  down  a  family  row.  Ain't  it  funny  that 
that  girl,  who  used  to  be  so  meek  and  bashful  in  our  court- 
ing-days,  should  now  hold  a  whip-lash  over  my  back  and 
not  hesitate  to  use  it  ?  No  judge  on  his  bench  could  look 
at  a  deep-dyed  culprit  any  fiercer  than  Gussie  will  look 
at  me  to-night  at  supper.  She  won't  listen  to  reason.  If 
Solomon  himself  was  to  tell  her  that  she  was  handling 
fire,  and  likely  to  get  burnt,  she'd  put  her  opinion  against 
his,  and  treat  me  just  the  same.  Understand  me.  I 
don't  believe  in  divorces.  I  think  they  are  a  sin.  I  think 
that  if  a  feller  makes  a  bad  deal  in  selecting  his  woman, 
he  ought  to  suffer  for  his  mistake,  but  I  don't  think  he 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  live  with  her — that  is  a  sin,  too, 
and,  as  I  say,  if  this  thing  goes  on,  you  may  hear,  some 
bright  day,  that  Bill  Thornton  has  clean  disappeared 
from  this  part  of  the  country,  and  gone  God  only  knows 
where." 

"I  hope  it  won't  be  as  bad  as  that,"  Wynn  said. 

Thornton  had  his  eyes  on  his  house.  "See,  the  front 
door  ain't  open.  That  is  the  sign  that  she  is  sulking  in 
the  back.  Say,  my  boy,  don't  get  married  at  all,  if  you 
can  help  it.  Don't.  It  is  a  poor  game,  any  way  you  look 
at  it.  I  might  as  well  drop  you  here  at  the  gate;  you 
haven't  much  further  to  go." 

"No,  I'll  get  out  here,"  Wynn  answered. 

"I  don't  want  to  meddle,"  Thornton  said,  as  they  were 
parting,  "but  if  I  was  you,  I'd  run  up  to  the  Springs.    She 
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has  sent  you  a  friendly  invite,  and  I'd  go.  You  will  have  a 
good  time.  I'd  not  chop  the  thing  off  too  soon,  if  I  was 
you.  It  wouldn't  look  right,  and  would  give  some  med- 
dling gossips  a  chance  to  talk;  besides,  the  giri  means 
well,  I'm  sure." 

"Yes;  I  shall  go  up  next  Sunday,  I  think,"  Wynn  an- 
swered, wearily.    "Good-by." 


CHAPTER  XIII 

T  was  sundown  when  Wynn  reached  home.     His  horses 

had  to  be  fed,  and  he  stopped  at  the  bam  to  attend  to  it. 
He  was  in  a  stall,  putting  com  into  a  trough  for  one  of 
the  horses,  when  he  saw  his  brother  pass  the  door  and  go 
into  a  vacant  stall  adjoining  the  one  he  was  in.  There 
v/as  a  broken  board  in  the  partition  between  the  two 
rooms,  and  through  this  opening  Wynn  saw  George  reach 
up  to  the  loft  and  take  down  a  flask  of  whisky.  Then 
he  heard  a  gurgling  sound  as  George  drank.  Wynn  was 
seldom  made  angry,  but  the  action  fairly  infuriated  him. 
Striding  to  the  open  door  of  the  stall,  he  looked  in  just 
as  George,  wiping  his  lips,  was  restoring  the  flask  to  its 
hiding-place  in  the  hay  above  his  head.  Their  eyes  met. 
Beyond  the  power  of  self-control,  maddened  by  his  own 
plight,  by  all  the  wrongs  done  him,  Wynn  strode  into  the 
stall  and  confronted  the  drinker. 

"So  you  are  beginning  it  all  over  again?"  he  thundered. 
"After  all  I've  stood  and  spent  on  your  account,  you've 
come  home  to  nasty  it  with  your  filth  again." 

A  dogged  expression  passed  over  the  face  of  the  other 
and  he  stepped  forward  till  he  was  close  to  W^mn.  "You 
damned  fool!"  he  said.  "You  don't  know  when  you  are 
v.'ell  off.  You  interfere  with  me,  and  I  will  wipe  up  the 
ground  with  you." 

Beside  himself  with  rage,  Wynn  drew  back  to  strike 
him  in  the  face.  Something  checked  him — some  inner 
impulse  of  higher  manhood,  but  the  uplifted  arm  had  but 
one  meaning  for  his  antagonist,  and  he  drew  back  and 
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struck  Wynn  heavily  on  the  brow.  All  that  had  to  do 
with  restraint  or  reason  was  now  forgotten,  and  Wynn 
sent  his  fist  straight  into  his  brother's  face.  George,  mut- 
tering in  pain,  and  stunned,  dodged  the  next  thrust,  but 
he  was  erect  in  a  moment,  striking  out  with  all  his  might. 
Wynn,  however,  was  the  stronger  of  the  two,  having 
labored  more  in  the  sun  and  air,  and  while  he  dexterousl}^ 
parried  the  thrusts  made  at  him  he  fiercely  pounded  the 
brow  and  cheeks  of  the  other.  It  was  ended  by  George 
falling  back  against  the  wall,  breathless,  his  hands  over 
his  eyes. 

"I  hope  you've  got  enough,"  Wynn  panted,  standing 
with  folded  arms  before  the  cowering  mass. 

There  was  no  response.  The  hands  were  lowered  from 
the  bruised  eyes. 

"I  had  to  do  it."  Wynn,  ateost  in  wonder,  heard  him- 
self swearing.  "I've  stood  you  as  long  as  any  man  could." 

"Humph!"  now  issued  from  the  lips  of  the  ex-convict. 
"You  think  this  ends  it,  you ?"  The  oath  which  fol- 
lowed was  an  insult  to  his  own  mother.  "When  you  hit 
me  as  you  did  just  then,  you  laid  up  a  score  against  you 
that  it  may  take  years  to  wipe  out,  but  it  will  be  done. 
Don't  you  forget  it — it  will  be  done.  You  are  stronger 
than  I  am  in  one  way,  but  not  in  another.  I  know  how 
to  get  even  with  your  stuck-up,  lordly  sort,  and  I'll  do  it! 
Watch  me" — this  with  a  low,  meaning  laugh.  "I'll  at- 
tend to  your  cas*r.  You  are  trying  to  run  me  away  from 
home  to  suit  your  high  and  mighty  plans,  but  I'll  do 
worse  than  that  for  you  before  you  are  many  months 
older." 

Wynn  sniffed  on  his  part,  his  fury  still  alive.  "You 
will  get  even  with  nobody,"  he  retorted. 

"You  think  not,  eh?  Well,  wait  and  see.  You  may 
think  a  thing  like  this  will  blow  over,  but  it  won't.  I 
sha'n't  sleep  till  you  beg  my  pardon  on  your  knees." 

An  angry  retort  rose  to  Wynn's  lips,  but  he  checked  it. 
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and,  turning,  he  left  the  stall.  Filled  with  self-contempt, 
self-disgust,  and  profound  dissatisfaction,  he  went  through 
the  thickening  dusk  toward  the  kitchen  door.  In  it  stood 
his  mother.    She  came  down  the  steps  as  he  approached. 

''George  has  been  off  all  day,"  she  said,  uneasily.  "I'm 
powerful  afeard  he  has  got  in  with  his  old  gang  again. 
Did  you  see  anything  of  him  in  town?" 

"  He  is  down  at  the  stable,"  it  occurred  to  Wynn  to  say, 
his  words  sounding  strange  to  him  in  their  sheer  evasive- 
ness.    "He  will  be  here  soon,  I  think." 

"Was  he — was  he  sober?"  she  inquired,  anxiously. 

"Yes — I  think  so."  There  was  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain what  had  happened,  but  how  could  he  do  so  without 
being  misunderstood?  He  had  beaten  his  brother. 
Should  he  add  a  confession  of  it  to  his  doubtful  tri- 
umph?   He  decided  not  to  do  so. 

"What's  he  doin'  down  thar?"  Mrs.  Dunham  de- 
manded, abruptly.  "He  hain't  got  no  business  at  the 
stable." 

"Nothing  that  I  know  of,"  Wynn  said.  "He  will  be 
along  soon." 

Dumbly  and  suspiciously  scrutinizing  his  face  for  an 
instant,  the  woman  turned  and  moved  down  the  path  to 
the  stable.  Wynn  ascended  the  steps  to  the  kitchen  door. 
There  he  paused,  filled  with  a  sort  of  despair  that  he  had 
never  experienced  before,  and  peered  toward  the  stable, 
growing  vague  in  the  thickening  gloom.  He  saw  his 
mother  pass  through  the  lot  gate.  He  heard  her  voice 
calling  out,  plaintively,  "George!  oh,  George!  Whar  are 
you?" 

George  seemed  reluctant  to  appear  or  answer,  and  she 
called  again  and  more  excitedly. 

"Here  I  am.     What  do  you  want?" 

Two  figures  now  met  in  the  stable  lot.  Words  were 
being  exchanged,  the  import  of  which  was  lost  on  the 
grim  listener   in   the   doorvv'ay.       For    several   minutes 
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mother  and  son  stood  together.  Wynn  told  himself 
that  they  were  condemning  him,  but  not  more  deeply 
than  he  condemned  himself.  He  passed  on  into  the 
house.  In  the  sitting-room  stood  his  father,  bending 
over  Lucy,  who,  in  the  dim  lamplight,  was  looking  at  a 
book  full  of  the  colored  pictures  of  various  birds. 

"That's  our  blue  mocker,"  Jacob  said,  with  a  chuclde, 
pointing  with  a  long  finger-nail  at  one  of  the  illustrations. 
"My!  can't  he  sing  when  he  tries?  T'other  one  thar  is 
the  jay,  and  the  brown  feller  is  a  bob-white.  Did  yor  ever 
hear  me  whistle  to  'em  in  the  fields  ?  I  kin  mek  one  answer 
me  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  It's  fun.  If  you  ever  get  a 
chance  I  want  you  to  watch  the  mammy  ones,  how  they 
will  hop  along  under  the  bushes  and  broom-straw  away 
from  their  nests,  and  malce  a  powerful  to-do  to  throw  you 
off  the  track.  Lord,  lord!  What  fun  people  find  in 
shootin'  'em,  and  trainin'  p'inter-dogs  to  nose  'em  out  o' 
the'r  little  homes  is  more'n  I  can  comprehend.  I  wouldn't 
eat  one  for  anything,  not  if  I  was  star^dn'." 

Here  he  observed  his  son's  entrance,  and  said,  apolo- 
getically: "Supper  seems  to  be  back'ard  to-night.  Your 
ma  is  bothered  about  George.  He's  been  off  all  day.  She 
is  continually  afeard  some'n'  awful  is  goin'  to  happen 
to  'im  ag'in." 

"I  think  they  will  be  in  soon,"  Wynn  said.  "I  saw 
them  both  out  in  the  stable  lot  just  now."  Lucy's  golden 
head  was  within  the  reach  of  his  hand.  He  wanted  to 
touch  it,  and  yet  would  not.  He  had  a  yearning  desire 
to  have  the  child  love  him.  He  had  always  been  lonely, 
and  he  felt  unusually  so  to-night.  Suddenly  he  heard 
voices  and  steps  in  the  kitchen. 

"Thar  they  are  now,"  old  Jacob  said.  "I  reckon  she 
is  satisfied,  now  that  he  is  back  with  a  whole  skin.  La 
me,  how  odd  most  folks  are  these  days !  I  don't  under- 
stand 'em,  an'  I've  plimib  quit  tryin'." 

Presently  Mrs.  Dunham  came  into  the  room.    She  was 
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pale;  the  wrinkles  in  her  face  seemed  deeper  than  usual; 
a  sullen  light  burned  in  her  eyes,  which  avoided  Wynn's. 
"I  ain't  a-goin'  to  set  the  table,"  she  muttered,  harshly. 
"Thar's  cold  stuff  aplenty  in  the  kitchen  safe.  If  you-all 
want  to  eat  you  can  go  he'p  yourselves.  I  don't  want 
nothing.    I  don't  feel  like  I'd  ever  eat  another  bite." 

Wj'^nn  turned  and  went  to  his  room  across  the  passage. 
He  had  no  desire  for  food,  either.  Lighting  a  lamp,  which 
stood  on  his  bureau  by  the  mirror,  he  survej^ed  his  face. 
On  his  brow  was  a  darkening  bruised  spot,  on  his  cheek  a 
scratch  which  faintly  showed  a  trace  of  blood.  He 
shrank  from  the  fixed  stare  of  his  eyes;  they  seemed  to 
hold  a  Satanic  glare  of  animal  hatred  against  his  kind, 
which  he  had  once  thought  he  had  outlived. 

Closing  the  door  of  his  room,  he  sat  down  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  moist  hands.  There  was  a  stinging  sen- 
sation in  the  bruised  spot  as  his  fingers  touched  it.  In 
his  whole  life  he  could  not  recall  a  moment  in  which  he 
had  so  thoroughly  despised  himself. 

"George  is  a  thief,"  he  muttered,  "but  I  am  of  the 
same  low  stock,  and  just  now  was  a  murderer  at  heart. 
I  would  have  killed  him  if  I  could.  What  would  have 
happened  if  I  had  done  so?  Men  have  killed  others  in 
fights  of  that  kind — they  have  killed  their  fathers  and 
mothers — even  their  own  children." 

There  was  a  slow  step  in  the  passage.  The  latch  was 
raised,  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Dunham  entered,  clos- 
ing the  door,  and  standing  with  her  back  against  it.  He 
was  almost  afraid  to  look  at  her,  for  he  felt  the  very  rage 
that  streamed  from  her  like  some  pent-up  force. 

"I've  put  George  to  bed,"  she  said.  "So  you  pounced 
on  'im  and  beat  'im,  weak  as  he  is  after  all  his  bad  treat- 
ment in  that  fotd  prison.  You — you,  his  own  flesh  and 
blood,  that  I  bore  the  same  as  I  did  him,  I'd  send  fer  a 
doctor,  but  he  don't  want  it  to  get  out.  You  ort  to  be 
jailed  yorese'f,  fer  you  are  a  low,  sneakin'  coward,  and 
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you  know  it.  Dare  to  lay  hands  on  'im  ag'in  and  I'll  cut 
yore  throat.     I  mean  it,  as  God  is  my  witness." 

An  appeal  for  mercy  struggled  to  his  lips.  He  wanted 
to  plead  with  her  to  forgive  him,  and,  through  her,  to  beg 
his  brother's  pardon,  but  something  lower  than  his  best 
self  checked  him. 

"I  can't  bear  him  in  my  sight,"  he  said,  his  anger  ris- 
ing. "I've  stood  as  much  from  him  as  any  human  being 
can  stand  at  the  hands  of  another." 

"Oh,  I  know  powerful  well  what  ails  you,"  she  sneered. 
"You've  riz  too  high  for  us  common  folks.  You  didn't 
want  the  poor  boy  to  come  back  home.  You  was  afraid 
it  would  make  that  town  girl  and  her  family  think  less  of 
you.  I'd  like  to  see  Edna  Wrenn,  so  I  would.  I'd  tell 
her  about  what  happened  here  to-night,  and  if  she  didn't 
despise  you  it  would  be  because  she  ain't  no  better  than 
you  are.  You  may  think  this  will  blow  over,  but  it  won't. 
When  you  beat  that  boy,  you  beat  me,  and  I'm  a  devil 
when  I  git  started.  He  always  was  more  to  me  than  you 
was.  You  are  stuck  up  and  stingy,  and  he  ain't.  He  is 
jest  a  boy  that  everybody  has  been  against,  you  along 
with  the  rest." 

There  was  nothing  he  could  think  of  to  say,  and  so  he 
remained  silent  as  she  turned  and  left  the  room.  Her 
mention  of  Edna  Wrenn  sent  a  fresh  pang  of  despair 
through  him.  Again  there  was  that  contrast  which  had 
so  constantly  haunted  him.  How  unlike  his  home  life 
was  hers!  How  unlike  was  his  home  life  to  that  of  the 
fortune-favored  Stockton!  By  marrying  Stockton  she 
would  receive  the  sort  of  things,  social  and  otherwise,  to 
which  she  had  always  been  accustomed ;  and  yet,  how  could 
he  possibly  give  her  up  ?  If  a  happy  man  could  not  steel 
himself  to  such  a  renunciation,  how  could  one  as  miser- 
able as  he  was  do  so?  He  pictured  himself  as  meeting 
her  at  the  Springs,  as  he  had  promised.  He  saw  himself 
avoiding,  in  the  confidential  talk  they  would  have,  all 
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allusion  to  George.  He  wondered  what  he  would  say,  if 
he  said  anything  about  it  at  all,  of  the  awful  ache  in  his 
heart  and  soul  since  his  rival  had  appeared  on  the  scene 
with  such  openly  avowed  intentions.  Desperately  and 
morbidly  dejected,  he  extinguished  the  light  and  went  out- 
side, intending,  tired  though  he  was,  to  take  one  of  his 
aimless  walks. 

Overhead,  in  the  dark  expanse,  the  stars  v/ere  coming 
out.  All  about  him,  over  the  grass  and  yellow-and-v/hite 
dog-fennel,  fireflies  were  flitting  and  flashing.  A  tree- 
frog  was  snarling  in  an  apple-tree.  Passing  through  the 
gate,  and  hardly  knowing  whither  he  would  go,  he  turned 
his  steps  toward  the  village.  Before  he  realized  it  he 
was  at  the  Square,  and,  going  through,  it  he  reached  the 
church  which  he  attended  at  times.  The  lighted  windows 
reminded  him  that  it  was  prayer-meeting  night,  but  no 
one  had  yet  arrived.  Ke  had  passed  on  vvhen  he  saw 
some  one  approaching  from  the  direction  of  the  Wrenns* 
home.  It  was  Cora,  and  she  laughed  when  she  recognized 
him,  pausing  and  extending  her  hand. 

"I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  see  you  since  I  cam.e,"  she 
said,  cordially.  "How  are  you,  Wynn?  I'm  going  to 
prayer-meeting.  I  don't  like  it  a  bit,  but  I  am  doing  it. 
You  see,  I  agreed  to  take  care  of  everything  at  home  while 
Edna  and  mother  are  away,  and  one  of  the  family  always 
attends,  so  when  I  heard  the  bell  I  determined  to  go.  I've 
been  wanting  to  see  you,  Wynn.    I  need  your  advice." 

"My  advice,  to  you?"  he  said,  attempting  a  jest. 
"How  absurd!" 

"But  it  isn't  absurd  at  all,"  she  asseverated.  "You 
have  a  level  head  for  business,  and  it  is  business  that  I 
am  interested  in.    Wynn,  I  am  looking  for  a  job." 

"A  job?"  he  echoed  in  surprise.  "Why,  you  have  not 
yet  finished  school!  Your  sister  told  me  that  you  have 
another  year,  at  least,  before  3^ou." 

"Edna  doesn't  know  what  she  is  talking  about."    Cora 
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took  his  arm,  for,  not  wishing  to  detain  her,  he  had  turned 
back  toward  the  church,  and  they  were  now  strolling  in 
that  direction.  "Take  it  from  me,  Wynn,  I'll  never 
spend  another  day  in  that  school.  I'm  going  to  work.  I 
need  money,  and  must  have  it.  Wynn,  my  family  are  a 
lot  of  respectable  dead  beats;  they  don't  really  know  it, 
but  that's  what  they  are,  and  I've  been  a  party  to  their 
game.  I  don't  know  that  I'll  ever  be  able  to  pay  them  out 
of  debt,  but  I'm  going  to  pay  my  own  way.  I'll  do  that 
much,  anyhow,  and  that  will  be  some  comfort  to  start 
with." 

"What  sort  of  work  are  you  looking  for?"  he  inquired, 
still  dubious. 

"Something  here  in  town,  if  I  can  land  it,"  she  answered. 
"I  don't  want  to  leave  the  rest  of  the  family  unless  I  am 
obliged  to.  Besides,  I  realize  I  have  to  go  slow  at  first, 
and  learn.  I  have  studied  shorthand  and  a  little  single- 
entry  bookkeeping.  A  man  I  know  in  Staunton  says  there 
are  plenty  of  ofhce  jobs  in  every  Southern  town,  and  a 
girl  can  get  one  and  hold  it  down  if  she  is  wide  awake  and 
not  afraid  of  work." 

"I  don't  know  of  any  opening  just  now,"  he  said,  ad- 
miringly, "but  I  will  keep  a  lookout  and  will  inform  you 
if  I  do." 

"Well,  don't  let  on  to  Edna,"  Cora  cautioned  him. 
"They  will  all  try  to  stop  me  at  hom.e,  even  Fred.  '  Marry, 
marry,'  is  the  word  they  all  know  best  in  the  English 
language,  and  they  define  it  to  suit  themselves.  If  they 
have  told  me  once,  they  have  a  hundred  times,  that  I 
must  get  through  school  all  polished  up  and  marry  some- 
body that  will  take  care  of  me.  Think  of  it!  I'd  rather 
die  than  saddle  myself  off  on  some  good-natured  man 
that  would  regret  his  bargain  after  the  first  year's  dose  of 
me.  I  want  independence — old-fashioned  independence, 
pure  and  simple,  and  I'm  going  to  have  it  if  it  is  to  be 
foimd." 
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"There  really  seem  to  be  a  few  openings  here  and  there 
for  shorthand  writers,"  he  said.  "Have  you  had  any 
practice?" 

She  laughed,  half  to  herself,  and  impulsively  pulled  his 
arm  around  till  he  faced  her.  "I'm  getting  it,  every  day. 
Hardly  a  word  is  spoken  at  home  without  my  forming  the 
characters  in  my  mind,  even  if  I  haven't  my  book  and 
pencil  at  hand.  I  told  you  I  was  going  to  this  prayer- 
meeting  as  a  family  duty;  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  I 
lied.  I  go  and  sit  in  a  comer  under  a  lamp,  and  jot 
down  the  long-winded  prayers  on  bits  of  paper  when  the 
brethren  are  all  too  busy  making  their  peace  with  God 
to  see  me.  I  do  it  very  well — get  in  everything  but 
the  grunts  and  groans.     Shorthand  hasn't  got  to  that 

Wynn  was  surprised  by  hearing  himself  laugh  freely. 
"You  vv'ill  succeed,"  he  said.  "Such  application  and  en- 
ergy will  be  rewarded." 

"Well,  now  let's  talk  of  yourself,  Wynn,"  she  switched 
off,  suddenly. 

"Of  myself?  "  he  said,  in  surprise, 

"Yes,  of  you.  Wynn,  Edna  wrote  m^e  that  she  had 
asked  you  to  come  up  to  the  Springs  next  Sunday  to  spend 
the  day.  I  hope  you  are  going,  for  she  really  wants  to 
see  3^ou." 

"  I  think  I  shall  go,"  he  said,  with  a  bare  hint  of  reluc- 
tance in  his  tone. 

"I'd  go,  if  I  were  you,"  Cora  persisted.  "Wynn,  I 
wonder  if  you  know  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  I  have  been 
on  your  side  of  this  affair  all  along.  I'm  only  a  school-girl, 
but  I  know  who  I  like,  and  I  like  you.  I  admire  you,  too. 
You  are  genuine ;  you  are  the  real  thing — a  struggling  hu- 
man being,  and  I  want  you  to  be  happy.  I  know  you 
love  Edna.  You  have  loved  her  for  years  and  years ;  she 
has  come  to  mean  your  very  life  to  you." 

His  silence,  following  such  a  remark,  was  significant. 
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When  she  began  the  remark  his  eyes  had  been  fixed  on 
hers,  but  now  he  looked  away.  In  her  sheer  earnestness 
she  had  stopped  and  stood  facing  him. 

"I  don't  think  Edna  is  any  more  wonderftd  than  many 
another  girl,"  she  went  on,  "but  she  is  the  one  you 
picked  out,  and  went  with,  and  fell  in  love  with,  and  so 
she  must  be  the  one  for  you.  Well,  she  is  sv/eet  and 
gentle,  and  nice,  and  pretty,  and  sensible  enough,  in  her 
way,  and  it  is  nothing  but  natural  for  you  to  become  ab- 
sorbed in  her;  besides,  she  made  you  do  it.  She  made 
you  do  it,  Wynn,  by  the  surest  way  of  winning  a  man's 
love  in  the  world,  and  that  is  by  being  in  love  herself. 
Now  I've  said  it,  and  I'm  going  to  stick  to  it.  Wynn 
Dunham,  take  it  from  me,  no  matter  what  she  does  in  the 
future,  she  loves  you  now." 

"I  can't  think  so,"  he  faltered,  the  whole  sky  of  his 
conscious  existence  flaring  and  glowing.  In  his  boundless 
joy  he  could  have  drawn  the  svv^eet  httle  comforter  into 
his  arms  and  kissed  her.  "  It  can't  be,  Cora,"  he  said,  un- 
der his  breath;  " it  is  impossible." 

"Never  mind ;  she  does,"  Cora  said,  firmly.  " She  can't 
hide  it.  It  shows  in  her  face  and  voice  whenever  your 
name  is  mentioned;  but  Wynn,  Wynn,  Wynn — " 

She  went  no  further,  and  his  eyes  sought  hers.  "What 
did  you  start  to  say?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  I  don't  know,"  Cora  said,  absently, 
"but  I  want  you  for  your  sake — for  her  sake — to  go  to 
see  her  Sunday.  Don't  put  it  off.  Oh,  Wynn,  I  think  she 
is  at  a  crisis — a  parting  point  between  what  is  right  and 
fair  and  what  is  wrong  and  false.  Wynn,  money  is  rub- 
bish when  it  is  the  price  of  a  loving  heart.  You  can  make 
her  happy — you  could  make  any  girl  happy.  Don't,  don't 
let  her  marry  Morris  Stockton.  Your  pride  is  holding 
you  back.  You  haven't  been  to  see  her  since  he  came,  and 
mother  and  Fred  are  using  it  against  you.  They  are  work- 
ing with  all  their  might  to  get  her  to  take  Morris  Stockton. 
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Don't  play  into  their  hands.  You  and  Edna  love  each 
other.  Don't  listen  to  any  voice  but  that  of  love.  Don't 
let  her  be  weak  enough  to  be  tempted  to  marry  a  man  she 
doesn't  love.  Stand  by  her.  She  is  just  a  frail  woman, 
and  she  needs  you.  I  have  letters  from  her  in  which  she 
says  things  that  show  what  you  are  to  her — the  sweetest 
things  a  girl  ever  wrote  about  a  man.  Promise  me  that 
when  you  see  her  you  will  not  be  influenced  by  anything 
or  anybody  but  your  love  for  her.  Don't  let  any  private 
troubles  of  3^oiu-s  stand  in  the  way,  either.  Wipe  them  all 
out  of  your  mind.  Hold  your  head  up  and  look  the  situ- 
ation squarely  in  the  face.  Wynn,  it  would  hurt  you  to 
lose  Edna,  wouldn't  it?" 

She  saw  a  grim  look  settle  about  his  mouth;  his  firm 
chin  seemed  firmer;  the  light  she  had  kindled  in  his  eyes 
died  out.  He  started  to  speak,  and  then  choked  up. 
Finally  he  said: 

"There  is  no  use  denying  it,  Cora;  I  couldn't  possibly 
live  without  her." 

"I  sized  it  up  that  way,"  her  slang  coming  to  her  aid. 
"Well,  Wynn,  I  think — ^mind,  I  say  I  think — it  is  my 
opinion — that  she  will  not  decide  against  you  if — if  you 
will  only  stick  by  her  through  this  thing,  for  she  loves 
you  now,  she  really  does." 

The  church-bell  was  ringing  and  they  began  to  walk 
on  again.  At  the  steps  she  gave  him  her  hand  and  he 
felt  the  firm,  reassuring  pressure  of  her  slender  fingers. 

"I  am  going  to  call  you  'brother'  some  day,  I  hope. 
Wynn,  I'd  kiss  you  now  if  I  wasn't  afraid  some  one 
would  see  and  talk  about  it.    Good-b3^" 

He  turned  his  steps  homeward.  What  did  his  troubles 
amount  to  now?  For  a  long  time  he  had  half  believed 
that  Edna  loved  him ;  he  was  now,  in  his  fervid  fancy  at 
least,  sure  of  it.  Sure  of  it  ?  Great  heavens !  was  it  pos- 
sible— was  Edna  Wrenn,  that  indescribable  creature,  that 
woman  of  all  women,  actually  his  own,  in  heart  and  soul, 
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ia  spite  of  the  uncouth  obstacles  that  had  piled  mountain 
high  about  liim,  burying  him  in  their  sinister  shadows? 
Yes,  he  would  take  Cora's  advice  and  stand  upon  his  love. 
He  would  demand  his  rights  as  a  man.  Nothing  should 
take  Edna  from  him  now — nothing ! 


CHAPTER  XIV 

HALSEY  SPRINGS  was  only  three  miles  from  Fam- 
ham,  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains.  The  resort  had 
seen  a  sort  of  splendor  before  the  Civil  War,  for  it  was 
then  the  summer  meeting-place  of  many  of  the  wealthiest 
families  from  Florida,  lower  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  and 
Alabama.  The  main  building  was  a  long,  three-story 
frame  structure,  painted  white,  having  verandas  its  full 
length,  and  imposing  Corinthian  columns.  In  this  build- 
ing were  situated  the  choice  rooms  occupied,  as  a  rule,  by 
the  more  transient  patrons,  and  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  overflow  of  regular  boarders  in  the  warmest  months, 
unpainted  cabins,  called  "cottages,"  had  been  erected  in 
various  parts  of  the  extensive  grounds,  and  were  reached 
by  walks  paved  with  gravel  and  chert.  The  owner  and 
manager,  Thomas  Halsey,  being  a  Confederate  veteran, 
had  issued  the  statement  that  the  families  of  all  veterans 
should  be  given  a  special  low  rate,  provided  they  occupied 
cottages,  of  which  there  never  was  a  shortage.  So  it  was 
on  these  friendly  terms  that  Mrs.  Wrenn  had  engaged 
board  for  herself  and  Edna,  feeling  sure  that  they  would 
find  themselves  in  good  company,  as  had  been  the  case  on 
former  visits.  For  amusements  there  was  a  large  billiard- 
room,  a  hall  for  dancing,  and  a  tenpin  alley.  Meals  for 
all  patrons  in  and  out  of  the  cottages  were  serv-ed  in  a 
great  dining-room  in  the  basement  of  the  main  building. 
There  was  a  string  band  of  six  or  seven  musicians.  They 
played  during  all  meals  except  breakfast,  in  the  morning 
from  ten  to  eleven,  in  the  afternoon  at  three,  and  for 
dancing  in  the  evening. 
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Mrs.  Wrenn  was  in  fine  fettle.  She  had  a  tractable 
imagination,  and  it  was  not  hard  for  her  to  fancy  the 
most  delightful  things  about  herself,  Edna,  and  the  attrac- 
tive Morris  Stockton,  who  occupied  a  cottage  adjoining 
hers.  She  had  quite  persuaded  herself  that  they  three 
were,  beyond  doubt,  the  most  important  visitors  at  the 
place,  and  especially  valuable  to  the  proprietor.  She  had 
seen  to  it  that  all  should  know  who  and  what  Stockton 
was,  and  she  had  recited  the  salient  features  of  his  Vir- 
ginian descent  so  many  times,  interlarding  it  so  con- 
stantly with  her  own,  that  there  was  danger  of  the  hearer 
thinking  the  young  man  was  a  near  relative.  Of  his  finan- 
cial prospects  she  had  only  to  allude  to  his  uncle's  slow 
death  of  grief,  and  the  confirmed  report  of  Colonel  Stock- 
ton's last  will  and  testament  in  favor  of  the  handsome 
young  man  who  was  to  uphold  the  family  honors  in  the 
future.  Mrs.  Wrenn  liked  to  meet  the  various  matrons 
from  all  parts  of  the  South,  at  the  spring,  on  the  shaded 
veranda,  or  in  the  ball-room  at  morning  or  evening 
dances.  She  seemed  to  worry  little  over  the  fact  that  she 
dressed  plainly  and  inexpensively,  for  a  woman  of  her 
well-known  standing  could  afford  to  do  so,  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  she  wanted  Edna  to  appear  as  well 
dressed  as  any  other  girl  there,  and  this,  of  course,  was 
hard  to  manage  with  the  Famham  storekeepers  becoming 
so  unchivalrous  as  they  were  of  late. 

As  Wynn  was  riding  up,  on  the  Sunday  following  his 
talk  with  Cora,  he  was  filled  with  the  feeling  that,  after 
all,  his  life  was  taking  a  more  favorable  turn.  The  air 
was  crisp,  cool,  and  delightful;  the  day  was  ideal.  Now 
and  then  the  depressing  thought  would  strike  him,  like 
a  blow  from  the  dark,  that  he  was  expecting  Edna  to  give 
up  a  splendid  chance  to  become  the  wife  of  a  rich  man, 
to  be  his  own,  with  all  he  had  to  bear,  and  yet  he  fought 
it  off,  always  sustained  by  the  memory  of  Cora's  advice. 
He  loved  Edna ;  she  cared  for  him.    What  right  had  he  to 
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consign  her  to  a  loveless  lot  for  the  rest  of  her  life?  He 
would  take  her  away  from  that  heartless  locality  and, 
side  by  side,  they  would  fight  for  success  and  happiness. 
Men  of  high  standing  had  complimented  him  on  his  rare 
business  ability,  and  that  he  had  it  he  did  not  doubt-. 
Fortunes  were  won  and  lost  in  a  day.  Even  Morris  Stock- 
ton might  lose  his.  Who  knew?  Yes,  Edna  Wrenn  should 
be  his — no  other  man  should  have  her.  He  had  won  her 
heart  honestly  and  fairly,  and  she  should  suffer  for  no 
thing  that  her  heart  could  desire. 

Arriving  at  the  Springs  and  turning  his  horse  over  to 
a  stable-man,  he  went  into  the  hotel  office  and  registered 
his  name.  It  was  only  ten  o'clock,  and  some  late  risers 
were  coming  up  from  the  dining-room.  The  musicians 
\vere  assembling  in  a  comer  of  the  veranda  and  picking 
and  sawing  their  stringed  instruments  experimentally. 
Mr.  Halsey  himself  was  at  the  clerk's  desk,  assorting  the 
mail  and  placing  it  in  the  various  pigeonholes  on  the 
wall.    He  knew  Wynn  and  greeted  him  cordially. 

"Your  friends  are  here  somewhere,"  he  said.  "Miss 
Edna  told  me  you  were  coming.  It's  high  time  you  were 
looking  after  your  interests,"  he  laughed.  "This  old  hotel 
has  made  more  matches  than  any  resort  in  the  South. 
There,  I  see  Mrs.  Wrenn  now,  just  outside  the  door.  She 
is  the  very  life  of  the  place.  I  wish  I  could  keep  her  all 
summer;  she  is  as  lively  as  a  cricket." 

With  a  sudden  damper  on  his  spirits,  Wynn  looked 
aroimd  and  caught  Mrs.  Wrenn's  eyes.  It  was  the  sheer 
absence  of  cordiality  in  their  calm,  cold  depths  that  im- 
pressed him  most.  She  nodded  and  seemed  to  force  a  smile. 
He  went  to  her  where  she  stood  on  the  veranda,  noting 
the  deliberate  tardiness  with  which  she  extended  her  hand. 

"You've  just  come,  haven't  you?"  she  asked,  touching 
her  crimped  hair  on  one  side  of  her  head  and  betraying  a 
sHght  inclination  to  yawn,  as  a  girl  might  do  who  had  re- 
tired late  the  night  before. 
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"Yes,"  he  answered,  conscious  of  the  air  of  artifidality 
that  pervaded  what  he,  as  well  as  she,  was  saying.  "I 
had  a  fine  ride  over  the  mountain  road." 

"Yes,  it  is  very  pretty  at  this  time  of  the  year,"  she 
said,  the  sound  of  steps  drawing  her  attention  and  causing 
her  to  turn.  "Oh,  there  is  Morris.  Have  you —  I  believe 
you  have  not  met  him  yet?" 

"No,"  he  answered,  "I  have  not  had  the  pleasure." 

The  words  had  fallen  on  deaf  ears,  for  she  was  smiling 
agreeably  at  Stockton,  who  was  approaching  with  easy 
strides,  a  cigar  between  his  lips.  It  was  what  she  said, 
and  the  accompanying  tone,  that  made  her  next  remark 
pierce  Wynn  like  a  dagger. 

"Edna  is  down  at  the  spring,  waiting  for  you.  It  is 
Sunday,  but  that  need  not  keep  you  two  from  your  usual 
morning  walk." 

Wynn  actually  wondered  if  she  were  going  to  omit  in- 
troducing him,  for  she  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  no  thought 
of  the  formality  were  in  her  mind.  Presently  she  did  so, 
and  in  her  own  reluctant  way. 

"This  is  Mr.  Dunham,  Mr.  Stockton,"  she  said,  care- 
lessly. "  He  is  one  of  our  Famham  friends.  I'm  sure  you 
have  heard  Edna  and  Cora  .speak  of  him?" 

"  Oh  yes ;  yes,  to  be  sure.  Happy  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Dun- 
ham." Stockton  held  out  his  hand  frankly.  "Miss  Edna 
told  me  you  were  coming  to-day.  She  is  waiting  for  you, 
not  me,  down  at  the  spring.  I  told  her  that  I'd  tell  you. 
Oh  no,  Mrs.  Wrenn,  we  sha'n't  take  our  walk  this  morning. 
It  is  Sunday,  you  know,  and  they  are  going  to  hold  services 
in  the  main  parlor  at  eleven." 

Other  platitudes  were  exchanged,  and  then  Wynn,  con- 
scious of  a  certain  awkwardness  on  his  part,  excused  him- 
self, and  went  down  the  walk  to  the  spring.  All  the  hope 
he  had  managed  to  command  during  his  ride  was  slowly 
oozing  out  of  him,  like  a  fluid  that  refused  to  be  pent  up 
by  any  known  process.    What  was  the  cause  of  it?    He 
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coiild  not  have  explained.  Was  it  the  rich  apparel  of  his 
rival,  the  man's  confident  ease  of  manner  before  Edna's 
mother,  his  suave  politeness,  and  general  air  of  well-bred 
refinement?  It  was  all  of  these,  and  more — it  was  natural, 
unconquerable,  primitive  jealousy.  A  storm  of  fiu-y 
raged  within  this  crude  man  of  the  mountains.  That 
smiling  scion  of  aristocrats  was  bent  on  clasping  Edna 
Wrenn  to  his  breast,  kissing  her  Hps,  calHng  her  "wife," 
and  expecting  her  to  be  the  mother  of  his  children. 
Wynn's  blood  rushed  to  his  head ;  he  clenched  his  hands,  he 
bit  his  lip,  he  all  but  reeled  as  he  walked  along.  In  fancy 
he  felt  his  hands  tightening  about  the  neck  of  the  Virgin- 
ian. Edna  had  been  his  for  years.  What  right  had  this 
man  to  come  between  them,  with  his  family  name,  and 
fortune  derived  from  a  dying  man? 

Edna  was  standing  in  the  latticed  doorway  of  the  spring- 
house,  watching  him  as  he  approached.  "What  is  the 
matter?"  she  inquired,  as  she  caught  his  eye  and  advanced, 
trying  to  smile  cordially. 

"Nothing,"  he  answered,  taking  her  hand.  "I  am  glad 
to  see  you.    You  are  looking  well." 

"I  know  something  is  wrong,"  she  insisted,  staring 
gravely,  even  anxiously,  into  his  face.  "How  did  you 
know  I  was  down  here?" 

"He  told  me — your  friend,  Mr.  Stockton,  told  me." 

"Ah,  then  you  have  met  Morris?" 

"Yes,  I  have  met  'Morris.'  Your  mother  graciously 
presented  me  just  now." 

Her  sweet  face  was  overspread  by  another  cloud.  ' '  Why 
do  you  say  it  in  that  way?"  she  asked.  "You  are  sar- 
castic." 

"Am  I?"  She  had  stepped  back  into  the  spring-house, 
and  he  followed  her.    "  I  don't  mean  to  be  so." 

"Well,  you  are.  Wynn,  you  are  not  like  yourself; 
you  are  —  are  changed.  You  haven't  been  the  same 
since   that    day  at  our  house  when   mother  and  Fred 
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spoke  as  they  did.  You  know  that  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  what  they  said." 

"Yes,  I  know,  I  know,"  he  said,  almost  in  regret.  "I 
am  not  blaming  you  for  anything,  Edna." 

She  drew  her  skirt  aside,  and  said:  "Let's  sit  down.  It 
is  nice  and  cool  here  at  this  time  of  the  day,  and  few 
people  come  at  this  hour." 

He  obeyed,  wondering,  as  he  seated  himself  on  the  rus- 
tic bench  beside  her,  why  he  had  never  before  realized 
her  beauty  quite  so  fully  as  now?  Was  it  the  new  dress 
she  was  wearing  and  which  he  had  never  seen  before? 
Was  it  the  rare  tint  of  her  complexion,  which  the  mountain 
air  and  water  had  produced  even  in  so  short  a  stay ;  or  was 
it  due  to  the  conviction  somehow  growing,  despite  his 
terror  of  it,  that  she  was  slowly  and  surely  gliding  beyond 
his  reach?  They  were  silent  for  a  moment.  She  seemed 
to  be  trying  to  formulate  some  expression  to  fit  the  most 
awkAvard  situation  that  had,  as  yet,  involved  them. 
Finally  she  caught  her  breath ;  he  saw  her  put  her  taper- 
ing hand  to  her  throat,  as  if  conscious  of  its  visible  pal- 
pitation. 

"Wynn,  I  have  been  unhappy  about  3^ou,"  she  finally 
got  out.  "You  have  not  been  to  see  me  for  a  long  time. 
Surely  you  did  not  expect  me  to  write  to  you,  urging  you 
to  come  as  usual,  after  all  that  I  have  said  to  you?" 

His  eyes,  now  full  of  misery,  bore  down  on  her.  "  I  was 
about  to  go,"  he  answered,  "when — when  this  friend  of 
yours  came  to  stay  at  your  house.  I  did  not  think  I 
ought  to  intrude  during  that  time,  and  when  his  visit 
was  ended  you  and  he  and  your  mother  came  here.  I 
tried  to  act  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  but  failed.  I — I 
■ — ^Edna,  the  whole  truth  is  that  I  sim^ply  can't  share  you 
with  another  in  any  sense.  It  is  not  in  my  nature.  He 
has  the  advantage — you  know  he  has  the  advantage  of 
me.    There  is  no  use  trying  to  get  away  from  that  fact." 

"He  hasn't."     She  tried  to  speak  with  firmness,  with 
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conviction.  "He  hasn't  the  advantage  over  you  at  all. 
I've  known  you  longer;  I  understand  you  better  than  I 
do  him.  But  I  have  to  treat  him  nicely.  Fred  is  his 
friend,  and  mother  likes  him." 

"Oh,  I  know  all  that,"  Wynn  answered,  bitterly.  "They 
are  against  me — everything  is  against  me." 

"Everything  but  me,"  she  blurted  out,  suddenly. 
"Wynn,  you  are  breaking  my  heart.  I  can't  bear  to 
hear  you  speak  as  you  do  and  stare  at  me  that  way.  You 
don't  know  how  terrible  you  look.  You  are  angry;  your 
face  is  pale;  you  are  trembling.  Have  I  done  wrong? 
Am  I  making  you  unhappy?" 

He  avoided  her  searching  gaze  as  if  from  sheer  pity  for 
her  sweet  frailty.  "  I  can't  lay  it  up  against  you,"  he  said, 
slowly  shaking  his  head.  "You  are  to  blame  for  nothing. 
The  trouble  is  with  me.  I  want  you  more  than  I  want 
life  itself,  but  I  am  no  fool,  Edna,  and  I  know  that  the 
woman  does  not  live,  bom  as  you  were  bom,  brought  up 
as  you  are  brought  up,  who  could  oppose  the  subtle  forces 
and  influences  about  you.  If  I  am  unhappy,  it  is  because 
I  am  looking  straight  into  the  face  of  my  dying  hopes. 
I  was  a  fool — fool — fool !  Within  the  last  month  my  very 
life  has  withered.  Before  that  I  dreamed  of  heaven  on 
earth.  What  is  the  use  of  going  into  it?  Edna,  you  don't 
at  this  instant  fully  know  your  own  mind.  You  are 
afraid  to  trust  yourself  to  a  man  of  my  class.  You 
may  feel  inclined  to  do  so,  but  you  are  not  fully  willing  to 
risk  it.  I  have  nothing,  I  am  nothing,  while  this  man 
Stockton  has  everything,  and  is  everything,  according  to 
all  accepted  standards.  I'd  be  a  coward  to  urge  you  to 
do  what  your  best  friends  would  be  appalled  at." 

"Listen,  Wynn  dear."  Edna  leaned  forward,  catching 
his  hand  impulsively.  "Surely  you  don't  think  that  I 
have  agreed  to — to  marry  him  ?  I  give  you  my  word  tha!t 
he  has  urged  me  dozens  of  times  to  accept  him,  but  I 
have  always  decHned." 
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"Did  you  give  him  any  reason  for  refusing  him?"  He 
was  holding  her  hand  Hmply,  his  ardor  too  hopeless  to 
clasp  it;  his  words  were  direct,  his  tone  as  fierce  as  that 
of  an  outraged,  primitive  man. 

She  seemed  to  hesitate;  then  she  brought  out,  as  she 
dropped  her  eyes  to  the  ground,  "He  mentioned  you,  and 
I  saw  that  he  understood  the  truth,  and  we  didn't  dis- 
cuss it." 

"What  truth?"  Wynn  demanded,  his  lips  twitching 
helplessly. 

"Why,  Cora  had  spoken  to  him  about  you.  She  told 
him  that  I  cared  more  for  you  than  any  one  else.  She 
told  him,  even,  that  she  was  sure  I  would  love  no  one 
else,  and — and  when  he  spoke  of  it  to  me  I  did  not  deny  it, 
for  it  is  the  truth.    Wynn,  you  know  it  is  the  truth." 

"I'd  give  my  life  to  believe  it."  He  was  now  press- 
ing her  hand  with  desperate  warmth  and  eagerness, 
almost  with  hope. 

"Well,  you  may,"  she  said,  raising  her  lips  to  his.  He 
kissed  them.  She  put  her  hand  on  his  head,  on  the  side 
of  his  face,  and  whispered,  even  as  she  kissed  him  again, 
"Wynn,  be  happy  to-day,  and  let  me  be  so.  I  love  you. 
I  trust  you.     Nothing  shall  part  us — nothing  on  earth." 

From  head  to  foot  he  was  aglow  with  transcendent  joy. 
They  sat  for  several  minutes  in  silence.  Presently  he 
said,  "You  say  he  proposed  to  you  several  times.  You 
were,  I  suppose,  alone  with  him — naturally  you  would  be — 
at  the  time.    Did  he  make  love  to  you?" 

"Yes,  of  course,"  she  answered,  slowly.  "I  think  he 
loves  me,  Wynn." 

"Have  you  encouraged  him?"  was  the  next  question, 
more  directly  put. 

"No,  Wynn,  not  intentionally,  at  least." 

Another  silence  ensued,  but  a  shorter  one.  "Did  he — 
did  he  ever  put  his  arm  aroimd  you — as  I  am  doing  now  ? 
Did  he — ever  kiss  you?" 
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"Oh,  why  do  you  ask  such — " 

"Answer  me — don't  evade  the  question.  Did  you  ever 
let  him  kiss  youf" 

She  was  silent,  and  his  face  hardened,  his  eyes  glaring 
as  he  waited,  holding  his  breath. 

"Then  he  has  kissed  you?" 

She  was  pale,  her  lips  quivering  as  if  from  fear.  "  I  felt 
sorry  for  him.  I  really  like  him,  Wynn;  besides,  he  is  very 
persistent,  and — and — " 

Wynn  drew  himself  up  erect.  "You  think  I  ought  to  be 
calm,  that  I  ought  to  trust  you,"  he  panted.  "  I  am  to  go 
back  to  my  work  in  a  field,  like  one  of  his  low  hirelings, 
leaving  you  here  where  you  and  he  take  walks  together 
by  appointment  every  morning,  and  dance  or  sit  together 
every  evening,  and  you  allowing  him  to  —  to  kiss  you. 
Great  God,  don't  you  comprehend?  I  am  not  able  to 
stand  that  sort  of  thing.  I  can't  and  I  won't.  It  must 
be  one  or  the  other  of  us.    You  know  that." 

"And  it  is  to  be  you,"  she  half  sobbed.  "Wjmn,  I 
promise  you  that  he  shall  never  take  a  liberty  with  me 
again.  Will  that  do?  I  know  it  was  wrong,  but  I  was 
weak  and — and  impulsive.    Will  you  forgive  me?" 

He  was  all  aglow  again,  though  he  was  vaguely  con- 
scious that  his  intuitive  doubts  would  beset  him  later  on. 
She  proposed,  seeing  some  of  the  guests  from  the  hotel 
descending  the  walk,  that  they  take  a  stroll  down  the 
shaded  branch  which  flowed  from  the  spring,  and  that 
pleased  him.  She  gave  the  entire  morning  to  him.  Re- 
ligious services  were  taking  place  at  the  hotel,  and  yet 
they  did  not  attend.  It  was  near  the  dinner  hour  when 
he  took  her  to  the  cottage,  on  the  diminutive  porch  of 
which  Mrs.  Wrenn  sat,  reading  a  newspaper. 

"I  wondered  where  you  were,"  she  said,  addressing  her 
daughter  coldly.  "They  had  a  nice  sermon,  and  all  of 
us  sang.  Morris  led,  and  he  and  others  looked  all  about 
for  you  to  help." 
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As  she  still  ignored  him,  Wynn  rather  awkwardly  took 
his  leave.  No  sooner  had  he  parted  with  Edna  than  his 
depression  came  back  to  him  with  redoubled  force.  Was  he 
any  sort  of  match  for  Mrs. Wrenn  ?  Could  his  paltry  will  and 
desires  prevail  against  the  set  purpose  of  such  a  woman? 
He  actually  doubted  it,  and  was  beginning  to  wonder  how 
he  had  been  so  happy  all  the  morning.  His  depression 
was  to  become  heavier,  for  at  dinner  he  found  himself 
placed  by  the  head  waiter  at  a  table  wdth  strangers,  most 
of  whom  were  uninteresting  men — traveling  salesmen  w  ho 
had  come  only  for  that  day  and  who  talked  of  business 
conditions  and  the  coming  fall  trade.  Mrs.  Wrenn,  Edna, 
and  Stockton  came  in  together  and  went  to  a  flower- 
bedecked  table  near  a  window.  Their  entrance  attracted 
the  attention  of  many. 

"That's  Stockton,  now,"  a  drummer  remarked,  wdth  a 
:smile,  to  another.  "Lucky  duck.  They  say  he  has  all  sorts 
of  money  and  blue  blood.  The  proprietor  was  telling  me 
a  lot  about  him.  He  is  engaged  to  that  girl.  Make  a 
fine  couple,  eh?  The  old  hen  with  'em  is  her  mother. 
Girl  certainly  didn't  get  her  good  looks  from  that  quarter. 
Gee!  she's  as  fine  as  split  silk!  You  fellows  from  Chicago 
can't  trot  'em  out  like  that,  Dobbs.  It  takes  old  slave 
.soil  and  nigger  mammys  to  produce  'em." 

At  once  depressed  and  enraged,  Wynn  tried  to  close 
his  ears  to  the  gossip,  but  he  found  it  hard  to  do  so. 
Edna  and  Stockton  were  in  full  view  and  facing  him. 
Stockton's  head  was  bent  close  to  hers,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  speaking  softly.  Mrs.  Wrenn  had  turned  and  was 
chatting  with  an  elderly  woman  on  her  right.  She  seemed 
complacent,  proud,  even  triumphant.  What  did  it  all 
m.ean,  if  not  his  total  overthrow? 

Scarcely  knowing  what  he  was  doing,  Wynn  finished 
his  dinner  quickly  and  left  the  room.  Walking  up  and 
down  the  almost  deserted  veranda,  he  tried  vainly  to  sup- 
press his  cHnging  doubts  and  rising  anger.     One  thing 
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which  now  all  but  maddened  him  was  the  memory  of 
Edna's  confession  in  regard  to  Stockton's  caresses.  Would 
it  happen  again,  he  asked  himself;  and  then  his  heart 
fairly  stood  still  under  the  grim  realization  that  it  had 
already  happened.  She  had  let  him  kiss  her.  She  had 
confessed  that  she  had  been  weak  and  disinclined  to  re- 
fuse. Why  shouldn't  the  man  hope  to  win  a  girl  who 
had  accepted  his  caresses?  Didn't  Stockton  consider  her 
already  his?  Perhaps  he  looked  upon  her  hesitation  to 
accept  him  at  once  only  as  natural  to  a  \^'oman  of  her  rare 
attainments,  conscious  of  her  right  to  be  pursued. 

The  diners  began  to  come  up  from  below  and  betake 
themselves  to  their  rooms,  either  in  the  main  building  or 
in  the  cottages.  Presently  the  Wrenns,  accompanied  by 
Stockton,  appeared.  Edna  happened  not  to  see  him, 
and  Wynn  made  no  effort  to  attract  her  attention  or 
approach  her.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  place  for  the 
ladies  to  spend  the  afternoons  in  their  room.s,  and  as 
Wynn  intended  to  leave  early  he  knew  he  would  not  see 
Edna  again  before  going  home,  and  yet  something  kept 
him  from  joining  her  while  she  was  with  the  other  two. 
Stockton  strolled  with  the  ladies  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
their  way  to  the  cottages  and  then,  lifting  his  hat,  he 
came  back.  Seeing  Wynn  on  the  veranda,  he  joined  him. 
Putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  he  took  out  some  cigars. 

"Won't  you  try  one  of  these?"  he  asked,  poHtely. 
"They  are  the  best  they  keep  in  the  hotel,  but  rather  too 
diy,  I  think." 

Wynn's  impulse  was  to  refuse,  and  j^et  he  failed  to  do 
so.  It  was  as  if  he  were  ashamed  of  the  turmoil  into  which 
he  had  fallen  and  dreaded  a  deeper  plunge  into  it.  His 
rival  was  not  disturbed.  Why  should  he  be  so — wh}-,  unless 
he  felt  less  seciire  than  his  opponent?  He  heard  himself 
uttering  an  empty  platitude  of  some  sort  as  he  took  the 
cigar,  smiHng  in  a  conventional  way  as  Stockton  struck 
a  match,  raised  it  toward  him,  and  accidentally  dropped  it. 
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"My  beastly  awkwardness,"  said  the  suave  man  of  the 
world.     "Here  is  another." 

They  stood  on  the  veranda  and  smoked.  Two  young 
women,  in  passing,  smiled  at  Stockton.  One  of  them 
paused.  "I  love  your  voice,"  she  said.  "You  sing  won- 
derfully well.    I  wanted  the  others  to  hush." 

"If  they  had,  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  me," 
Stockton  said,  deprecatingly.  "I  sorely  need  the  sup- 
port of  others.  I  used  to  sing  in  a  college  glee  club,  but 
I  am  out  of  practice  now." 

"You  didn't  hear  the  sermon,  I  believe,  Mr.  Dunham?" 
he  went  on  to  Wynn,  when  the  lady  had  gone.  "  It  wasn't 
bad  for  a  place  like  this — rather  up-to-date  and  liberal, 
I  thought.  Edna  tells  me  you  are  starting  back  home 
early,  Well,  there  is  little  to  do  here  on  Sunday  evenings. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  dance  every  night  through  the  week. 
I  presimie  we'll  simply  sit  about  or  sing  hymns  in  the 
parlor,  after  supper,  like  good  people.  I  sha'n't  be  able 
to  stay  more  than  a  week  longer.  I've  got  to  start  to 
work  at  my  uncle's  business.  Poor  chap!  he  is  so  badly 
broken  up  over  the  loss  of  my  aunt  that  he  could  not  give 
me  instructions  when  I  went  out  to  see  him,  shortly  after 
my  an-ival.  You  know  something  about  farming,  I'm 
told,  and  I've  got  to  get  on  to  it.  I  sha'n't,  of  course,  have 
to  put  my  own  hand  to  the  plow,  but  I've  got  to  see  that 
our  tenants  do  their  duty  in  that  way.  I  shall  be  kept 
pretty  busy,  riding  over  three  big  places,  and  it  may 
be  too  much  for  me,  after  all.  I  may  have  to  have  assist- 
ance. I  may  really  have  to  employ  an  overseer  or  two. 
Fred  Wrenn  is  not  busy  just  now.  and  I  was  thinking  of 
giving  him  something  to  do.  His  mother  wishes  it.  He 
is  a  little  wild,  and  a  bit  careless,  but  he  may  turn  out 
very  well.  I  don't  think  Fred  has  ever  had  a  chance  to 
show  what  he  can  do." 

"It  will  be  very  nice  for  him,"  Wynn  answered.  "He 
has  been  looking  for  a  position,  I  believe." 
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"Well,  I  wouldn't  be  hard  on  him,  you  may  be  sure," 
Stockton  laughed.  "It  will  seem  strange  even  to  give 
Fred  instructions.  He  and  I  used  to  room  together  at 
college." 

At  this  moment  a  negro  man-servant,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  supply  the  cottages  with  water,  came  along  with  an 
empty  pail.  He  stopped  to  speak  to  Stockton.  "De 
lady  what  stay  in  de  cottage  j'inin'  yo's  tol'  me  ef  I  seed 
you,  suh,  ter  tell  you  ter  stop  in  as  you  is  passin'.  She 
say  dey  is  not  gwdne  ter  lay  down  ter  res'  fer  a  while  yit." 

"Thanks,  Pete."  Stockton  seemed  unable  to  subdue 
the  subtle  flush  of  gratification  which  suffused  his  face. 
"I'm  going  down  now,  and  will  stop  in."  He  gave  Wynn 
his  hand.  "I  may  not  see  you  again  before  you  leave, 
Mr.  Dunham,"  he  said,  sincerely.  "I  hope  you  will  have 
a  pleasant  ride  home  and  that  we  may  meet  again  soon." 

"Thank  you,"  Wynn  rettirned,  and  as  Stockton  was 
walking  blithely  away  in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Wrenn's 
cottage  he  was  once  more  overwhelmed  with  the  brood- 
ing sense  of  disaster  to  all  his  hopes  which  seemed  to  be- 
long to  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  place.  He  left  the 
veranda  and,  for  lack  of  anything  else  to  do,  he  turned 
down  the  walk  to  the  spring.  The  negro  with  the  pail 
was  just  ahead  of  him.  He  overtook  him  at  the  spring 
and  stood  smoking  as  the  man  filled  his  pail,  after  proffer- 
ing him  a  glass  of  water.  The  message  the  servant  had 
brought  to  Stockton  was  ringing  in  his  head.  "De  lady 
what  stay  in  de  cottage  j'inin'  yo's,"  he  had  said.  Was 
the  lady  young  or  old?  Much  depended  on  that — much. 
He  could  have  asked  the  negro  which  it  was,  and  the 
answer  would  have  been  given  naturally  enough,  for  the 
black  people  do  not  see  deeply  into  the  motives  of  the 
whites,  but  Wynn  could  not  bring  himself  to  a  course 
which  he  was  sure  Stockton  under  no  ciraunstances  would 
take.  Was  it  Edna  who  had  sent  the  message?  More 
likely  it  was  her  scheming  mother,  and  yet,  who  could 
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tell?  Edna  had  submitted  to  the  man's  embraces.  Great 
God!  She  had  done  that — her  proud  lips  had  actually- 
touched  that  man's.  Wynn's  brain  whirled  with  rage,  de- 
spair, humiliation. 

"Will  you  take  a  note  for  me  to  Miss  Wrenn?"  he 
asked  the  servant. 

"Yes,  suh.  I'm  gwine  back  dar  now.  I  promised  ter 
fetch  'er  some  fresh  water  right  off.  Dey  fixin'  fer  a  little 
tea-party  at  fo'  er'clock.  Dey  gwine  entertain  Mr.  Stock- 
ton en  some  mo'  dat  dey  ax  ter  step  in.  Dey  is  gre't 
folks  fer  a  good  time,  dey  is.  High  up,  quality  folks. 
Night  en  day  dey  is  up  ter  some  spo't  er  other,  ol'  mis'  as 
well  as  de  young  un." 

Angered  afresh,  his  hand  shaking  nervously,  Wynn 
took  out  a  blank  book  and  pencil,  and  wrote:  "I  am 
sorry  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see  you  again  before  leaving. 
Good-by."  He  folded  the  scrap  of  paper  and  addressed 
it,  then  he  changed  his  mind,  and  tore  it  up.  "Never 
mind,"  he  said  to  the  man.  "I  won't  write.  It  is  of  no 
importance." 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  follov.'ing  day,  in  the  afternoon,  Wynn  had  a  vis- 
itor who  by  many  was  considered  the  most  important 
man  in  the  community.  It  was  Mr.  John  Skelton,  the 
wealthy  president  of  the  cotton-factory.  He  ahghted 
from  his  motor-car  at  the  door  of  the  farm-house,  and  v/as 
given  a  seat  on  the  porch  by  the  awed  and  silent  Luc3^ 
who  went  to  Wynn's  room  to  summon  him. 

"Hope  I  am  not  taking  you  from  your  work,  Wynn," 
Mr.  Skelton  said,  his  fine  face  beaming  genially  as  he 
got  up  to  shake  hands,  "but  as  I  was  passing,  I  thought 
I  would  stop  and  speak  to  you  about  a  matter  which  mi  ay 
interest  you.  You  remember  you  said  some  time  ago  that 
if  there  was  any  sort  of  opening  for  you  at  the  mills  you 
would  like  to  know  of  it." 

"Yes,  I  remember,"  Wynn  answered,  "and  I  meant  it. 
My  work  on  the  farm  is  about  over  for  this  season,  and  I 
want  to  keep  busy." 

The  short,  thick-set  gentleman  pulled  at  his  gray  beard 
and  his  blue  eyes  twinkled  in  their  kindly  depths,  for  he 
was  a  plain  man  who  had  risen  to  his  position  and  hold- 
ings by  hard  work  and  economy.  "There  is  an  opening, 
and  there  isn't,"  he  laughed.  "  It  is  like  this,  Wynn.  Our 
new  superintendent,  Jenkins,  does  not  seem  quite  so  well 
pleased  here  as  we  thought  he  would  be.  He  is  a  Northern 
man,  you  know,  and  he  has  not  yet  got  on  to  the  ways  of 
our  mountain  people,  and  he  has  to  deal  a  lot  with  them." 

"I  had  a  talk  with  him  once,"  Wynn  said,  "and  I 
thought  then  that  he  did  not  feel  exactly  right  about  his 
work  here," 
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"He  said  he  had  spoken  to  you,"  Mr.  Skelton  went  on. 
"  In  fact,  I  may  as  well  admit  that  it  was  he  that  put  yon 
into  my  mind.  He  said  that,  for  so  young  a  man,  you 
had  wonderfully  progressive  ideas,  and  that  you  were  en- 
tirely able  to  act  as  our  superintendent." 

"And  he  has  finally  decided  to  leave?"  Wynn  was  un- 
able to  disguise  the  pleasure  he  felt  over  the  implied  oppor- 
tunity which  was  before  him. 

Again  the  president  laughed.  "He  is  leaving,  and  he  is 
not  leaving — that  is,  he  doesn't  yet  know  what  may  turn 
up.  He  put  a  proposition  fairly  before  me  and  two  or 
three  of  the  resident  directors,  and,  as  we  all  like  him, 
there  was  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  accept.  The  truth  is,  he 
has  been  making  considerable  money  in  various  ways  and 
owns  a  good  chunk  of  our  stock,  which  you  know  can  be 
turned  into  cash  almost  at  a  moment's  notice.  Well, 
some  parties  in  a  boom  town  in  Alabama  have  been  in 
correspondence  with  him  and  they  want  him  to  accept 
the  presidency  of  a  fair-sized  mill  there,  which  may  be- 
come a  big  one  in  time.  Now  Jenkins  doesn't  know 
whether  he  will  care  for  the  deal  or  not,  and  thinks  he 
would  like  to  get  leave  of  absence  from  us  so  that  he  can 
go  there  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  and  give  the  thing  a 
trial.  The  only  drawback  was  that  we  need  him  here. 
The  thing  was  in  that  shape  when  he  suggested  that  you 
might  be  willing  to  take  his  place  while  he  is  away." 

"I  see,"  said  Wynn.    "It  is  not  permanent." 

"It  is  not  now,  but  it  may  be,  you  see,"  Mr.  Skelton 
said.  "I  don't  want  to  advise  you  one  way  or  another, 
Wynn,  but  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  myself  have  always 
wanted  to  help  you  in  some  way,  and,  as  I  see  it,  the  thing 
is  worth  playing  for.  Mr.  Jenkins  may  like  the  Alabama 
investment,  and  in  that  case  you  could  keep  the  place 
here.  You  spoke  to  me  not  long  ago  about  having  some 
money  in  the  bank  which  you  wanted  to  invest  in  our 
mills,  and  if  you  are  with  us  your  opportunity  would  be 
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good  to  pick  up  some  of  the  stock.  Some  of  our  small 
holders  are  constantly  offering  it  to  us,  you  know,  at  in- 
side prices.  If  you  still  wish  some  of  our  stock  and  will 
take  the  place  temporarily,  I'll  do  all  I  can  to  help  you 
invest  your  money." 

"I  think  I  shall  accept,"  Wynn  answered.  "It  v/ill 
give  me  a  chance,  also,  to  try  the  work.  After  all,  I  may 
not  be  fitted  for  it." 

"I  am  sure  you  are.  The  job  is  not  a  difficult  one  to 
fill  for  a  man  of  your  ability.  Well,  I'm  glad,  for  Jenkins 
is  anxious  to  get  away.  Can  you  come,  say,  early  Wednes- 
day morning?" 

"Yes,  I'll  be  there,"  Wynn  agreed,  "and  I'U  do  my 
best  to  give  satisfaction  all  around." 

Turning  back  into  the  house  as  the  visitor  was  leaving, 
Wynn  heard  a  slight  sound  in  the  sitting-room,  the  win- 
dow of  which  was  near  where  he  and  Mr.  Skelton  had 
b-cen  sitting,  and,  looking  into  the  room,  he  saw  George 
at  the  center-table,  making  a  hurried  pretense  at  handling 
a  book.  A  grunt  from  George  was  his  sole  greeting,  for 
the  brothers  had  not  spoken  to  each  other  since  their 
recent  fight  in  the  bam. 

Reaching  his  own  room,  Wynn  noticed  that  Lucy  had 
followed  him,  and  now  stood  eying  him,  a  bland  look  of 
concern  in  her  blue  eyes. 

"Did  he  come  to  see  about  George?"  she  asked,  anx- 
iously. 

"About  George,  what  do  you  mean?"  he  asked,  in  a 
genial  tone,  for  the  interview  had  greatly  gratified  him. 

"Oh,  I  was  afraid  he  had  been  bad  again,  and  that  the 
man  had  come  to  take  him  to  prison.  I  thought  so  be- 
cause he — because,  as  soon  as  you  sat  down  out  there 
George  slipped  to  the  window  on  his  tiptoes,  and  stayed 
there,  and  listened  to  what  you  said." 

Wynn  felt  his  anger  rising.  His  impulse  was  to  go  at 
once  to  George  and  resent  the  prying  action,  but  the 
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memory  of  that  fight  and  his  carking  remorse  over  it 
checked  him,  that  and  the  fact  that  Lucy  would  see  and 
hear  all  that  passed  and  be  shocked  by  it. 

"No,  Mr.  Skelton  only  wanted  to  see  me  on  business," 
he  said  to  the  child,  IsLjing  his  hand  on  her  head  and 
gently  stroldng  her  hair.    "  Don't  bother;  George  may  not . 
do  wrong  again." 

"I  wonder  why  I  don't  love  'im  like  I  do  you."  She 
had  slid  her  little,  soiled  hand  into  his  big  clasp.  "But  I 
don't.  I'm  afraid  of  'im,  Wynn.  I  dream  about  'im  at 
night,  and  scream  out  loud.  Oh,  I'm  afraid  he  will  kill 
somebody  some  day.  He's  goin'  to  Atlanta  to-morrow, 
and  I'm  glad." 

"How  do  you  know  that  he  is  going?"  Wynn  questioned, 
suspiciously. 

"  I  heard  'im  tell  ma  he  was  goin'  to  look  for  work.  He 
said  he  couldn't  git  anything  to  do  here  because  every- 
body was  down  on  'im.  Ma  give  'im  some  money  to  pay 
his  way.      I  saw  'er  git  it  from  'er  bureau  drawer." 

"Never  mind,"  Wynn  said,  gently  leading  her  to  the 
door.  "Go  out  and  play  now.  George  will  be  all  right. 
Don't  be  afraid  any  more." 

Closing  the  door,  he  stood  gazing  out  through  the  win- 
dow. Strange,  but  his  elation  over  the  opportunity  at  the 
mills  was  already  diminishing.  After  all,  he  gloomily 
asked  himself,  what  could  even  a  permanent  position  of 
that  sort  do  toward  accomplishing  the  one  great  purpose 
of  his  life?  Morris  Stockton's  face,  form,  and  easy  self- 
confidence  were  ever  before  him.  Why  was  it  that  there 
were  ecstatic  moments  like  glimpses  of  heaven  in  which 
he  believed  Edna  Wrenn  loved  him,  and  hours  and  days 
of  torture  in  which  the  impossibility  of  such  a  thing 
seemed  a  deadly  reality?  He  was  morbidly  inclined  nat- 
tirally,  and  since  leaving  Edna  at  the  Springs  with  his 
rival  his  spirits  had  sunk  to  their  lowest  ebb  and  refused 
to  rise. 
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The  next  day,  as  he  was  starting  to  the  village,  he  saw 
Cora  Wrenn  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  cotton-fac- 
tory. She  smiled  as  she  quickened  her  pace,  the  plait  of 
her  brown  hair  drawn  over  her  shoulder  to  prevent  its 
dangling  as  she  all  but  ran. 

"How  funny,  meeting  you  just  when  I  was  thinking 
about  you!"  she  laughed.  "The  truth  is,  you've  landed 
a  job  with  the  sarae  concern  I'm  figuring  with.  Mr. 
Skelton  told  me  of  your  deal.  It  is  splendid,  isn't  it? 
He'll  never  come  back — I  mean  Mr.  Jenkins  won't — and 
you  will  be  solid  there.  I  went  out  just  now  to  see  Mr. 
Skelton  about  giving  me  office  work.  He  is  awful  kind, 
isn't  he?  He  says  there  is  nothing  to  do  now,  but  that 
he  may  let  me  in  as  soon  as  the  fall  rush  begins.  He 
tested  me  on  dictation,  and  I  got  his  letter  down  as 
smooth  as  goose-grease — didn't  leave  out  a  comma.  He's 
going  to  lend  me  a  typewriter — said  he'd  send  it  to-day. 
I  don't  know  how  I  shall  manage  to  use  it  without  Edna 
and  mamma  kicking  up  sand.  I'll  have  to  tell  them,  I 
reckon — I  see  no  other  way — ^but  as  the  work  doesn't  begin 
right  off  they  may  let  me  alone.  I  don't  know.  By  the 
way,  how  did  you  enjoy  the  day  at  the  Springs?" 

"Very  much,  thanlc  you,"  he  said,  avoiding  her  studious 
gaze. 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  she  said,  bluntly,  slowly  shaking 
her  head  and  pulling  her  plait  tightly  across  her  cheek. 

"You  say  you  don't?"  he  said,  aimlessly,  as  if  wonder- 
ing if  a  denial  of  the  facts  were  worth  while  before  such 
a  penetrating  observer. 

"No,  I  know  you  didn't,"  Cora  sighed.  "I  saw  3^ou 
come  out  of  the  gate  at  your  house  just  now,  and  noticed 
how  you  walked,  with  your  head  drooping  do\^^l.  You 
are  beginning  to  stoop  a  little,  Wynn — and  then  your 
face,  your  expression,  your  eyes — they  are  deep  and  have 
dark  rings  about  them.  You  seem  nervous  and  you  really 
are  paler  and  thinner  than  you  used  to  be.    Oh,  I  know 
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when  you  were  happy,  Wynn!  It  was  before  Edna  went 
to  Asheville  last  summer  and  was  made  so  much  of  by 
everybody  up  there.  I  used  to  watch  you  and  her  out 
under  the  trees  in  the  yard.  You  were  both  happy  then. 
That  is  the  way  a  girl  and  a  boy  ought  to  be.  I  used  to 
say  that  when  I  got  old  enough  I'd  have  a  sweetheart 
like  you,  and  stick  to  him  even  if  I  had  to  starve  by  his 
side." 

"You  are  a  good  girl,  Cora,"  he  answered.  "You  have 
always  been  my  friend.  Sometimes  I  think  you  are  the 
only  really  true  one  I  ever  had." 

It  was  obvious  that  she  was  touched  by  his  words, 
for  her  firm  lips  twitched  and  her  gentle  eyes  were  slow^ly 
filling  with  tears.  When  she  spoke  next  it  was  after  a 
brisk  little  toss  of  her  head  and  a  tightening  of  her  lips. 

"Yes,  I'm  your  friend.  I  want  to  be  your  sister.  I 
have  hoped  that  for  a  long  time.  Oh,  Wynn,  I  hate 
money — that  is,  I  hate  the  sort  of  money  that  keeps 
people  from  being  their  best  selves!  The  girls  at  school, 
some  of  the  poor  ones,  had  a  club,  were  reading  up  on 
socialism,  and  I  met  with  them.  I  think  I  am  a  socialist. 
I  want  every  person  on  earth  to  have  an  equal  chance  at 
the  good  things  of  life.  I  am  a  believer  in  woman's  suf- 
frage, too,  because  I  think,  feeling  as  I  do  myself,  that  I 
ought  to  have  a  say-so  in  making  better  laws  and  doing 
away  with  false  pride  and  the  weak  things  that  enslave 
humanity.  But,  coming  back  to  you  and  the  Springs — 
did  you  see  Edna  alone  that  day?" 

As  they  walked  along  he  recounted  much  of  the  day's 
doings,  and  when  he  had  finished  he  saw  her  look  at  him 
thoughtfully.    She  sighed  softly,  then  said : 

"She  loves  you,  Wynn.  I  am  sure  she  still  loves  you. 
She  would  not  have  wanted  you  to  come  up  when  Morris 
was  there  if  she  didn't  love  you.  She  woiddn't  have  spent 
all  that  time  with  you  if  she  had  cared  what  Morris 
thought.    Some  girls  might  do  it  to  make  a  man  jealous — 
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a  man  as  popular  as  Morris  is — ^but  Edna  is  not  as  bad  as 
that.    She  loves  you.    It  is  not  that  that  I  am  afraid  of." 

"Then  you  are  afraid  of  something?"  Wynn  put  in, 
falling  from  the  delicious  height  to  which  she  had  momen- 
tarily raised  him. 

She  bent  her  eyes  on  him  steadily.  "I  am  afraid — 
afraid —  Wynn,  I  can't  tell  you  what  I  am  afraid  of. 
I  am  ashamed  to  think  it  of  my  own  flesh  and  blood.  I 
hate  to  admit  that  I  love  people  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul  who — who —     But  never  mind." 

"I  think  I  know  what  you  mean,"  he  all  but  groaned, 
his  voice  had  sunk  so  deeply  in  his  throat.  "I  think  I 
know,  Cora." 

* '  I  wonder  if  you  do, "  she  half  whispered.  ' '  Well,  never 
mind.  I  am  not  going  to  accuse  Edna  until  she  has  been 
fully  tried.  We  shall  see  what  the  outcome  will  be.  Some 
of  the  best  people  in  the  world  are  weak — so  weak  that 
they  can  persuade  themselves  that  it  is  right  to  do  wrong 
where  their  selfish  interests  are  concerned.  What  do  you 
think  of  Morris?" 

Wynn  shrugged  his  drooping  shoulders.  "I  think  he  is 
a  gentleman — a  perfect  gentleman.  I  don't  think  he 
would  do  a  mean  thing.  I  can't  find  fault  with  him  for 
loving  Edna  as  he  does.  It  is  that  that  hurts,  Cora." 
Wynn  was  speaking  v/ith  more  frankness  than  he  had 
ever  spoken  before.  "I  am — you  see,  I  am  hoping  that 
your  sister  may  prefer  a  poor,  unfortunate  man  with  good 
intentions  over  a  rich,  fortunate  one  with  intentions  just 
as  sincere.  There  are  moments  in  which  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  urge  my  prior  claim.  At  times,  I  think  with 
her  aid  that  I  might  accomplish  great  things  in  life,  but 
when  I  think  of  losing  her  I  become  a  weakling.  You  see 
me  that  Vv-ay  now,  Cora,  my  little  friend.  I  am  so  weak, 
and  there  is  so  much  to  overcome,  that  I  am  losing  con- 
fidence in  my  powers." 

Impulsively  the  school -girl  laid  her  little  hand  on  his 
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arm.  "It  is  not  weakness,"  she  declared.  "A  strong  love 
in  despair  is  not  weakness;  it  is  just  the  opposite — it  is 
spiritual  strength.  She  will  stick  to  you,  Wynn — Edna 
must  stick  to  you.  She  shall  not — not  sell  herself.  Now 
I've  said  it.  Almost  my  only  fear  is  that  she  may  be  daz- 
zled by  what  Morris  represents,  and  sell  her  love  for  a 
mess  of  pottage.  But  she  shall  not — she  shall  not.  I 
couldn't  bear  it.     I'd  die  of  shame." 

"How  noble  and  sweet  you  are,  and  you  are  only  a 
child!"  he  cried  in  admiration,  in  boundless  gratitude. 

"No,  no,  I'm  nothing,"  she  protested.  "But  sometimes 
I  think  that  maybe  I  have  thought  a  lot  for  a  school-girl. 
I've  read  some  philosophy,  and  I  don't  thinlv  I  skimmed 
it  as  some  of  the  other  girls  did.  I  used  to  lie  awake  at 
night  and  think  over  it.  I  think  philosophy  has  kept  me 
from  going  daft  over  material  possessions — ^has  made  me 
realize  the  foolishness  of  pursuing  them.  But  I  can't  get 
you  and  Edna  out  of  my  mind.  If  I  could  see  her  up 
there  with  Morris  I  think  I'd  be  able  to  size  her  up  bet- 
ter.   Did  she  ask  you  to  come  back?" 

"She  said  if  they  remained  over  next  Sunday  that  she 
wanted  me  to  ride  up  and  spend  the  day." 

"Next  Sunday  if  they  stay."  Cora's  brow  was  wrinlded 
as  by  perplexed  thought.  "Why  ask  you  to  wait  till 
then?  It  is  only  three  miles,  and  you  could  go  up  any 
evening,  for  that  matter." 

"I  suppose  she  thought  I  would  be  busy  through  the 
week." 

Cora  shook  her  head  dubiously.  "It  isn't  that — Morris 
could  be  about  his  uncle's  business,  if  he  wished.  Take 
it  from  me,  mother  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Say,  Wynn, 
you  don't  know  her — I  mean  mother.  You  never  could 
dream  of  the  lengths  or  depths  she  would  go  to  to  thwart 
you  and  Edna  in  this  thing.  To  be  frank,  she'd  rather 
get  Morris  Stockton  in  our  family  than  to  have  anything 
else  on  earth.    That  young  man  is  to  be  the  key — what  I 
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am  saying  sounds  cut-and-dried,  like  a  school  composi- 
tion— the  key  to  life's  door  for  all  of  us.  When  Morris 
and  Edna  are  married — if  they  ever  are — she  thinks  Fred 
will  make  a  good  match,  and  I — she  even  dreams  of  my 
marrying  some  rich  fool.  Poor  mother!  I  dearly  love 
her — don't  misunderstand  me,  Wynn,  I  love  her,  for  she 
is  doing  it  all  for  us.  She  doesn't  think  of  herself.  She  is 
tricky  and — and  subtle — that's  another  bookish  word — 
but  she  never  has  a  thought  for  herself.  She  is  fighting 
for  her  children  like  a  bulldog  holding  to  a  tramp's  pants. 
She  doesn't  really  dislike  you.  She  is  simply  afraid  you 
will  spoil  her  game.  But  I'm  against  her — as  much  as  I 
love  her,  I'm  against  what  she  is  now  bent  on,  for  it  would 
be  a  real  crime  to  take  Edna  from  you.  It  would  break 
you  all  to  pieces,  Wynn,  I  can  see  that.  It  might  ruin 
your  whole  hfe.     No,  you  can  count  on  me  to  the  end." 

They  parted  at  the  Square.  As  he  went  into  a  grain- 
store  to  give  an  order,  he  saw  her  scudding  along  the 
street,  her  heels  kicking  up  her  short  skirt,  her  head  low- 
ered as  if  in  deep  thought. 

"  I  can  see  that  she  is  afraid  I'm  out  of  it,"  he  mused,  de- 
spondently. "She  sees  how  the  land  lies  and  is  sorry  for 
me.  I'm  a  fool  to  hope.  O  God,  why  did  Edna  kiss  m^e 
as  she  did?  How  can  I  give  her  up  after  that?  If  she 
marries  him,  how  can  I  keep  from — " 

"Hello,  Wynn!  Something  in  our  line  to-day?"  It  was 
the  owner  of  the  store,  and,  with  a  forced  smile  of  greet- 
ing, Wynn  began  to  give  his  order. 

"Say,  it  is  all  over  town  about  your  new  job,"  the  man 
went  on,  as  he  wrote  in  his  order-book.  "Everybody  is 
tickled — stockholders  and  all.  It  is  a  big  thing  for  a 
young  fellow  such  hard  times  as  these." 


CHAPTER  XVI 

COLONEL  STOCKTON,  the  much-discussed  wid- 
ower and  landowner,  was  in  his  Hbrary  one  after- 
noon about  this  time,  idly  scanning  a  newspaper  which 
failed  to  interest  him.  He  kept  glancing  at  his  big,  open- 
faced  watch.  "Why,  it  has  stopped!"  he  cried,  getting  up 
hurriedly  and  going  into  the  sitting-room  across  the  hall 
to  consult  the  old-fashioned  clock  on  the  mantelpiece.  It 
had  stopped,  too,  for  it  had  not  been  wound  up  for  more 
than  a  month.  Impatiently,  he  strode  through  the  adjoin- 
ing dining-room  into  the  kitchen,  where  a  negress  of 
middle  age,  with  large  spectacles,  and  red  bandanna  worn 
turban-like,  was  ironing  sheets  and  pillow-cases. 

"My  watch  has  stopped,  Aunt  Clara,"  he  said.  "Do 
you  know  what  time  it  is?" 

"'Bout  free  o'clock,  Marse  Stockton,"  was  the  answer. 
"  I  kin  al'ays  tell  by  de  way  de  sun  strikes  de  door-sill  dar." 

"Are  you  sure  it  is  as  late  as  that?"  he  asked,  eagerly. 

"Yes,  suh,  dat  right;   'bout  free  o'clock." 

The  colonel  seemed  to  hesitate;  he  went  as  far  as  the 
door  of  the  dining-room  and  paused.  "Aunt  Clara,"  he 
faltered,  "when  I  was  out  yesterday  afternoon  did  any 
one  call?" 

"Yes,  suh,  dat  mill  man  come  ter  ax  you  'bout  de  new 
mill-rocks  he  said  you  gwine  ter  put  in." 

"What  did  you  tell  him?" 

"Why,  I  tol'  'im  what  you  tol'  me  to  tell  um  all,  dat 
you  was  away  from  home,  en  I  didn't  know  des  'zactly 
when  you'd  be  back.    I  tol'  'im,  too,  dat  you  say  all  de 
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business  got  ter  be  'ten'  to  by  yo'  nephew  when  he  come 
f'trai  de  Springs,  dat  you  didn't  want  ter  be  'sturbed." 

"That  was  right,  Aunt  Clara,"  the  colonel  said.  "I 
am  going  out  again  now,  and  if  any  one  should  call  please 
tell  them  the  same  thing." 

"You  gwine  ter  be  home  fer  yo'  supper,  Marse  Stock- 
ton?" the  servant  asked. 

"I  don't  know — I  really  can't  say,  Aunt  Clara.  I  may 
and  I  may  not.  Aunt  Clara,  you  are  in  my  confidence; 
I  trust  you,  you  know  that — I  trust  you  thoroughly." 

"Yes,  suh,  I  know."  The  woman  looked  up  and  smiled. 
"I  know  dat,  Marse  Stockton,  en  you  needn't  be  afeard  I 
gwine  let  out  anything." 

Stockton,  evidently  gratified,  lingered  in  the  doorway. 
His  tone  was  full  of  gentle  appeal  when  next  he  spoke. 
"I  am  sure  you  have  understood  me  all  along  in  this  new 
matter,  Aunt  Clara.  You  know  how  lonely  and  sad  I've 
been  here  where  we've  had  so  much  sorrow,  and  you  know 
that  it  is  nothing  but  natural  for  a  man,  no  older  than  I 
am,  at  least,  to  want  companionship.  Do  you  think  I 
look  old.  Aunt  Clara?" 

"No,  suh,  you  is  gittin'  younger — ^never  seed  sech  er 
change  in  my  life!  Des  er  mont'  ergo  I  thought  on  my 
soul  you  was  gwine  ter  lie  down  en  die,  whether  er  no,  but 
you  all  right  now,  suh,  en  you  eat,  too.  You  gittin'  back 
yo'  ol'  taste  fer  vict'als,  t'ank  de  Lawd!  En  I  say  ef  er 
woman  kin  do  dat  fer  er  man  on  'is  las'  legs,  she  is  his  bes' 
medicine.     Yes,  suh,  dat  me." 

Stockton  smiled  broadly,  and  his  eyes  twinkled.  "I 
want  to  ask  a  question,  and  I  want  a  straightforward 
answer.  Aunt  Clara.  I've  still  ten  minutes  to  spare,  for  I 
always  start  early  and  walk  slowly  across  the  fields  to  kill 
time.  Aunt  Clara,  do  you  think  any  one  in  the  neighbor- 
hood suspects  what — what  I've  been  doing  lately?" 

"No,  suh;  Miz'  Carson  ain't  no  fool.  She  keeps  it  as 
close  as  you  do.  She  don't  want  no  talk  'bout  her,  nuther. 
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I  reckon  she  thinks  it  is  too  soon  fer  her  to  be  lookih 
'bout  fer  er  husband,  dough  Marse  Carson  been  in  de 
groun'  er  year  now,  'ain't  he?" 

"Every  bit  of  it,"  the  colonel  said,  willingly.  "Let  me 
see,  yes,  he  died  in  the  early  part  of  last  June.  But,  Aunt 
Clara,  I'm  not  sure,  by  a  long  shot,  how  it  will  end,  and  I 
am  getting  worried.  She  still  grieves  for  him  all  alone 
in  that  big  house  by  herself." 

"Huh!  Wid  you  gwine  over  dar  ever'  day  er  so? 
Shucks!  No  woman  is  gwine  be  lonely  wid  er  new  man 
comin'  ever'  day  ter  see  'er  dat  often — don't  keer  how 
many  she  done  buried.  You  wait;  she'll  come  eround  all 
right  in  time.  I  heerd  folks  say  she  des  collected  Marse 
Carson's  life  insurance  awhile  back;  you  know  she  must 
be  careful  en  not  seem  too  greedy." 

"It  isn't  that,  exactly,"  Stockton  remarked,  a  shadow 
of  doubt  on  his  face.  "But  sometimes.  Aunt  Clara,  I'm 
afraid  she  does  not  care  enough  for  me.  She  doesn't  feel 
as  I  do  toward  her." 

"Give  de  'oman  time,  Marse  Stockton — don't  be  so 
rampageous  en  in  sech  er  powerful  hurry.  But  dat  de 
way  't  always  was.  De  man  dat  creeps  f'um  de  grave  er 
one  wife  will  trot  en  gallop  ter  de  chu'ch  wid  ernur  one. 
'Ain't  Miz'  Carson  done  tol'  you  yit  what  she  gwine  ter 
do  wid  you?" 

"No,  she  won't  say  positively,"  Stockton  answered, 
■gloomily.  "The  subject  never  comes  up  that  she  doesn't 
begin  to  cry,  and  of  course  when  she  feels  that  way  it 
upsets  me,  too.  She  is  a  very  pretty  woman,  don't  you. 
think  soy  Aunt  Clara?" 

"She  will  do,"  the  servant  said,  succinctly.  "Yes,  suh, 
she's  good-lookin'  en  high-steppin',  en  maybe  dat  why  she 
is  so  ofhsh.  I  have  heerd  folks  say  dat  two  rich  men  in 
Augusta  is  des  waitin'  fer  er  decent  time  ter  start  on  'er 
track.  She  look  becomin'  in  black,  too,  en  maybe  she 
ain't  in  er  gre't  hurry  to  put  it  off.    I  dun'no'." 
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"Perhaps  so,  perhaps  so,"  Stockton  said,  uneasily. 
"Well,  Aunt  Clara,  she  may  ask  me  to  stay  for  supper, 
and  she  may  not.  It  usually  depends  on  how  she  feels  at 
the  moment.  If  any  one  comes,  remember  that  I  don't 
want  them  to  suspect  where  I  am.  Above  all,  don't  let 
that  be  Ioiowti." 

"All  right,  marster,"  said  the  woman,  "en  I  wish  you 
well — I  sho  do,  suh." 

Leaving  the  house  by  a  rear  door,  Stockton  cautiously, 
with  slow  glances  up  and  down  the  main  road  which 
passed  the  front  of  his  residence,  crossed  a  near-by  cotton- 
field  and  entered  a  wood.  Here  he  felt  safe  from  observa- 
tion, as  was  shown  by  his  easier  bearing.  Taking  a 
narrow  path,  he  strolled  along  leisurely  till  he  came  out 
into  an  opening  in  which  stood  a  rather  pretentious  two- 
story  white  frame  farm-house.  The  same  main  road 
passed  it  which  passed  his  own  home,  and  Stockton  re- 
mained in  cover  for  a  moment,  in  which  he  scanned  the 
road  in  both  directions.  Then,  seeing  no  one,  he  quickly 
crossed  over  and  opened  the  gate  in  the  white  paling 
fence,  and  strode  briskly  up  the  walk  to  the  veranda. 
The  door  was  open  and  a  colored  girl  in  white  cap  and 
white  apron  came  promptly  forward  to  admit  him  and 
show  him  into  the  big,  cool  parlor.  He  had  put  his  cane 
and  hat  on  the  rack  in  the  hall,  and  noticed  that  the 
maid  took  them  and  laid  them  on  the  square  piano. 

"Mrs.  Carson  said  not  to  leave  them  out  there  any 
more,"  she  explained.  "She  said  some  one  might  see 
them  from  the  road,  even  if  they  didn't  come  clear  up  to 
the  door." 

"I  understand,  Dina;  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  it 
myself.    I  will  remember  next  time." 

He  was  kept  waiting  fully  half  an  hour,  and  was  be- 
coming impatient,  for  Mrs.  Carson  had  usually  been  more 
prompt  to  come  down.  Presently,  as  his  patience  was  all 
but  exhausted,  he  heard  her  descending  the  stairs,  and 
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she  entered  the  parlor  slowly  and  gracefully.  She  was, 
indeed,  a  pretty  woman,  much  younger  than  himself,  and 
her  black  dress  was  most  becoming  to  one  whose  eyes  and 
hair  were  so  dark  and  whose  complexion  was  so  richly 
olive.  She  said  nothing  as  she  gave  him  her  soft,  scented 
hand,  which  he  retained  for  a  moment  as  he  ventured  to 
lead  her  to  a  sofa  where  she  had  once  or  twice  allowed  him 
to  sit  with  her. 

"How  are  you  to-day,  my  dear?"  he  asked,  gently, 
tremulously. 

"Don't  say  that  to  me."  She  drew  her  hand  from  his 
ardent  clasp,  and,  with  a  sigh,  turned  languidly  to  an 
easy-chair.  "I'm  sure  I  haven't  quite  given  you  that 
right,  no  matter  if  I  have  allowed  you  to  come  like  this,  so 
very  soon  after  my  poor — " 

"Oh,  pardon  me — do!"  he  pleaded,  aghast  at  having  of- 
fended her.  "It  slipped  out,  I  was  so  glad  to  see  you. 
You  kept  me  waiting  so  long  to-day." 

"  I  didn't  think  I  did."  She  arranged  her  skirt  daintily, 
raising  her  long-lashed  eyes  sadly  to  his  face.  "I've  had 
another  crying -spell."  Her  face  failed  to  show  it,  though 
it  never  occurred  to  him  to  doubt  the  statement.  "I  was 
looking  over  some  of  his  papers,  and  among  them  was 
a  certain  letter  of  mine  that  he  always  carried  with  him. 
Then  I  saw  his  watch  with  my  picture  in  the  back.  When 
I  realized  that  he  never  would  look  at  it  again,  never  read 
another  letter  of  mine,  my  heart  fairly  burst.  He  was 
nobility  itself." 

"Yes,  yes,  he  was  a  fine  character,"  Stockton  admitted, 
"and  if  he  had  lived,  the  highest  political  honors  of  the 
state  would  have  been  given  him.  I  fully  realize  all  that, 
Julia — I  mean  Mrs.  Carson — pardon  me,"  he  stammered. 
"It  slipped  out  before  I  thought.  I  am  always  calling 
you  that  in  my  thoughts,  and  when  I  am  with  you  it  is 
hard  to — to  change." 

"I   don't   see  why  you  shotdd  be  different  in  your 
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thoughts  than  when  you  are  with  me,"  the  widow  sighed. 
"Poor,  dear  James  was  always  respectful — always.  We 
were  engaged  two  long  years  before  we  were  married.  My 
parents  did  not  believe  in  hasty  matches,  though  they 
thought  the  world  and  all  of  him.  I  never  entered  the 
room  without  his  rising.  He  began  that  way  and  kept 
it  up." 

"Times  are  somewhat  different  now,  you  will  admit," 
Stockton  argued,  suavely.  "You  and  I  are  both  too  sad 
and  lonely  to  spend  the  remainder  of  our  lives  in  for- 
malities. That  old,  empty  house  of  mine  is  driving  me 
crazy.  I  have  so  little  to  do.  There  is  really  no  reason 
why  you  and  I  shouldn't — some  fine  day — surprise  the 
whole  tattling  community  by  quietly — " 

"Don't!"  She  raised  her  lace  handkerchief  to  her  per- 
sistently dry  eyes.  He  saw  her  accomplish  a  sort  of 
shudder.  "Don't  begin  that  again  to-day.  After  you 
left  yesterday  I  went  up-stairs  and  cried.  You  remember 
you  kissed  me,  or  tried  to,  rather;  and  when  I  went  in  the 
room  and  saw  poor  James's  picture  looking  at  me  so  sadly 
from  my  bureau  it  almost  broke  my  heart." 

"Oh,  you  don't  know — 3^ou  can't  imagine,  how  you  are 
torturing  me  here  of  late."  Stockton  leaned  forward,  al- 
most in  a  dead  lurch  of  despair.  "I  am  not  able  to  stand 
the  uncertainty  you  inflict  on  me,  with  3'our  warm  and 
cold  ways.  Sometimes  you  give  me  hope — I  mean  like 
the  evening  we  sat  in  the  moonlight  on  the  veranda,  be- 
hind the  honeysuckle-vines.  Then  again  you  are  just  the 
opposite,  as  if  you  were  actually  afraid  of  me.  To-day 
you  are  like  that — cold  as  ice.  Has  anything  happened  to 
make  you  so?" 

"Oh,  things  are  always  happening,  as  for  that,"  she 
answered,  lowering  her  handkerchief  and  looking  at  him 
from  beneath  her  heavy  lashes.  "This  is  a  narrow  com- 
munity, and  the  people  will  chatter  about  the  least  thing. 
When  I  marry — if  I  ever  should  do  such  an  outrageous 
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thing — I'd  have  to  entertain  the  ftillest  respect  for  the 
man  I  married."  She  paused  here  and  sat  staring  at  the 
beaded  toe  of  her  black -satin  shpper. 

He  raised  his  brows  and  frowned.  "Why,  3^ou  aknost 
frighten  me,"  he  panted.  "You  talk  as  if  I  have  lost  the 
respect  of  people.  Surely  you  don't  mean  that  any  one 
would  dare  to  say  that  I — " 

Mrs.  Carson  interrupted  him  with  a  little  laugh,  the 
source  of  which  only  a  v/oman  like  herself  could  divine. 
"  Do  you  know,"  she  tittered,  in  her  black-bordered  hand- 
kerchief, "that  it  is  reported  all  over  the  state  that  you 
are  actually  dying  there  in  your  dusty  old  house — that 
you  are  half  insane,  not  half  fed,  careless  about  your 
clothes,  that  you  do  all  sorts  of  irresponsible  things,  such 
as  refusing  to  see  men,  even  on  important  business?" 

Stockton  was  blushing  now,  and  '^^th  shame.  His  help- 
less eyes  seemed  to  bulge  from  their  sockets,  as  if  forced 
out  by  their  own  straight  stare.  "I  know  something  like 
that  has  been  said,"  he  admitted.  "I  was  in  the  deepest 
trouble  just  after  my  poor  wife's  death.  It  didn't  seem 
to  me  that  I'd  ever  care  for  anything  again,  and  I  suppose 
I  did  act  oddly,  but  you  must  remember  one  thing,  Julia, 
that  was  before  I  accidentally  met  you  in  the  woods  that 
blessed  morning.  From  that  day  forward  I  was  a  new 
man — actually  a  new  one,  mind,  body,  and  soul.  I  didn't 
change  my  habits  before  the  public,  and  I  can  explain 
why,  Julia.  You  see,  I  took  advantage  of  the  situation 
which  you  might  say  was  created  by  my  great  grief.  Per- 
sons had  got  to  staying  away,  and  after  I  began  coming 
over  to  see  you  this  way  I  was  afraid  if  I  kept  open  house 
to  my  friends  that — well,  you  see,  I  was  afraid  that  if 
people  were  about  they  would  get  on  to  our  delicious 
secret.  Surely  you  can't  blame  me  for  that,  when  you 
yourself  wanted  my  visits  to  be  unknown." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  Julia  sighed.  "I  can't  say  that 
it  could  have  been  helped,  but  still,  such  things  are  un- 
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pleasant,  especially  when  a  man  is  urging  one  to  be  his 
wife.  A  woman  naturally  would  not  like  to  marry  a  man 
who  was  looked  upon  as  being  abnormal  in  any  way, 
especially  when  other  men,  whom  she  really  likes  fairly 
well,  are  writing  to  her.  I  haven't  mentioned  it  before,  but 
I  got  another  letter  from  Mr.  Harmon  a  day  or  two  ago. 
He  is  begging  me  to  let  him  come  up.  He  writes  beauti- 
fully, and  so  tactfully,  too.     He  knows  how  I  feel." 

"  So  he  has  written  j^ou  again."  Stockton's  eyes  flashed 
and  his  face  darkened.  "I  thought  you  said  that  you 
had  discouraged  him  in  your  reply  to  his  first  letter." 

"Some  men  simply  won't  take  discouragement."  The 
widow  allowed  herself  a  smile,  partly  inspired,  no  doubt, 
by  Stockton's  obvious  discomfittu-e.  "Frank  Harmon  is 
very  persistent.  He  has  never  been  married,  and  is  all 
fire  and  devotion.  People  can't  say,  you  see,  that  he  ever 
was  d^'ing  of  grief  for  a  Vy-oman.  I  believe — I  really  believe 
— that  he  has  never  been  in  love  before.  He  is  actually 
enthusiastic.    He  wrote  eight  pages." 

Stockton  locked  a  pair  of  limp  hands  in  a  despondent 
lap.  "You  are  making  me  miserable,"  he  said,  gloomily. 
"I  know  other  men  want  you,  Julia,  but  they  can't  want 
you  as  much  as  I  do.  I  am  ready  to  pledge  my  life,  my  all, 
to  you.  There  is  nothing  I  wouldn't  do  for  you.  You've 
made  me  young  again.  I  thought  my  love  for  my  poor 
wife  was  great  and  deep,  but  this  overwhelming  desire  for 
you  is  consuming  me.  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul,  and  the  fear  that  I  may  not  win  you  is  driving 
me  mad." 

The  dark  eyes  of  the  fair  widow  were  aflame  with  subtle 
interest,  if  not  with  actual  response  to  his  passion.  She 
seemed  vaguely  gratified  by  his  outburst,  but  as  yet 
was  not  ready  to  relent. 

"A  woman  of  pride  and  self-respect,"  she  began,  care- 
fully, applying  her  handkerchief  daintily  to  her  lips,  be- 
hind which  her  perfect  teeth  appeared,  "does  not  like  to 
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hear  undignified  things  about — about — well,   about  the 
man  she  is  considering  as  a  possible  husband." 

"Speak  plainly  to  me,  Julia,"  Stockton  now  demanded, 
more  boldly.    "What  have  you  heard  about  me?" 

"Well,  you  are  not  exactly  dead  yet,"  she  blurted  out, 
"and  yet  people  say  that  you  have  made  all  preparations 
for  the  end." 

"They  say  it?  Who  says  such  things?"  Stockton  asked, 
aghast. 

"Why,  part  of  it  happens  to  come  from  Halsey  Springs. 
My  cousin,  Martha  Dickinson,  of  Montgomery,  is  there 
this  summer,  and  she  has  written  me  twice  about  the  social 
affairs  going  on  there.  She  wanted  me  to  join  her,  but  I 
refused.    Of  course  I  couldn't  go  out  so  soon." 

"Halsey  Springs?"  Stockton  groped.  "I  haven't  been 
there  for  several  years." 

"Of  coiu-se  not,  but  you  are  well  represented — decidedly 
so." 

"You  mean" — catching  the  sneer  on  her  face  and  al- 
most cringing  under  it — "you  mean  by  Morris?" 

The  grief-stricken  lady  tittered  aloud  as  she  nodded. 
"Cousin  Martha  says  he  is  the  greatest  social  event  that 
has  ever  happened  at  old  Halsey.  People  for  miles  around 
stop  just  to  look  at  him;  even  the  mountain  folks  that 
sell  vegetables  at  the  kitchen  door  want  to  see  the  young 
Virginia  lord  whom  every  man  is  envying  and  every  woman 
trying  to  catch.  Cousin  Martha  says  he  is  handsome, 
and  talented,  and  everything  else.  She  says  she  can 
easily  see  what  you  were  like  some  thirty  years  ago." 

Stockton  fumbled  the  cap  of  liis  knee  with  almost  inert 
fingers.  "I  see  no  harm  in  his  being  there,"  he  managed 
to  say.  "In  fact,  Julia,  you  are  responsible  for  it — now 
I  come  to  think  of  it  you  sent  him  there;  you  and  no  one 
else." 

"I?  What  do  you  mean?  Why,  I've  never  even  met 
him." 
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The  colonel  forced  a  feeble  smile. 

"I  mean  you  were  the  unconscious  cause  of  his  going," 
he  explained.  "Morris  came  at  a  time  when  I  was  not 
quite  ready  to  receive  him  at  my  home.  He  said  a  friend 
at  Famham  had  invited  him  to  stay  a  week  with  him — 
I  think  it  was  Fred  Wrenn,  a  schoolmate,  and  I  told  him 
to  accept,  because,  you  see,  if  he  had  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence with  me  he  would  have  caught  on  to  my  habit  of 
coming  here.  That  plan  worked  pretty  well  for  that 
week,  for  Morris  didn't  come  out  to  me  more  than  once. 
But  when  his  visit  to  his  friend  was  drawing  to  a  close,  I 
found,  you  see,  that  I  wasn't  any  more  anxious  to  have 
him  around  than  at  first,  so  I  suggested  the  Springs, 
telling  him  that  he  need  not  take  hold  of  my  work  till 
later,  and  that  the  water  and  change  would  be  good 
for  him." 

"It  has  been  good  for  him,"  the  widow  laughed  again. 
"Cousin  Martha  says  that  he  is  a  picture  of  health,  and, 
for  a  man  dancing  in  a  dead  man's  shoes,  that  he  is  the 
liveliest  performer  she  ever  saw." 

"Dead  man's  shoes?"  Stockton  echoed  the  words  shud- 
deringly. 

"Well,  a  dying  man's,  at  least,  and  what  is  the  differ- 
ence?" Mrs.  Carson  asked,  maliciously.  "Are  you  blind? 
Can't  you  see  why  your  nephew  is  so  enormously  popular? 
To  be  frank,  don't  you  know  that  it  is  reported  all  about 
that  you  are  going  to  leave  everything  you  have  to  him?" 

Stockton  sat  as  if  dumfounded,  staring  perplexedly  at 
the  fair  and  skilful  jester,  who,  for  reasons  of  her  own, 
was  studying  his  thought-pinched  face  and  preparing  to 
twist  it  afresh. 

"Why — why,  I  had  not  taken  that  view  of  it,"  he  fal- 
tered. "I  am  rather,  or  I  was,  rather  fond  of  the  boy, 
and  it  may  be  that  I  did  perhaps  hint  to  him  in  one  of 
my  despondent  communications  that  perhaps,  in  time,  I 
might  decide  to — " 
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The  widow's  expression  was  almost  too  forced  to  be 
called  a  smile  as  his  words  died  out  in  the  still  room, 
though  it  was  obviously  intended  to  pass  as  such. 

"Wake  up,"  she  said,  playfully,  "be  frank  and  honest 
with  yourself.  Did  you  not  really,  when  you  were  acting 
so  queerly  just  after  your  wife  died — did  you  not  then 
actually  speak  to  a  lawyer  about  a  will  in  Morris  Stock- 
ton's behalf,  or  something  of  that  sort?  Surely  people  do 
not  circulate  such  reports  without  some  sort  of  founda- 
tion, and  that  has  been  the  general  belief." 

The  colonel's  eyes  had  fixed  hers  in  a  bland  stare.  A 
startled  look  had  come  over  his  helpless  visage.  He  hesi- 
tated, and  then,  seeing  that  she  was  waiting,  he  made 
answer. 

"I  may  have  done  something  of  the  sort,  Julia.  I  was 
out  of  my  head,  I  think,  for  it  was  before  I  met  you,  that 
glorious  day.  But,  of  course,  everything  is  different  now. 
Why,  surely  you  would  not  think  that  I  would  be  here 
urging  you  to  be  my  wife  if — if  I  expected  to  be  penniless ! 
If  Morris  has  that  impression,  his  mind  must  be  disabused 
of  it.  It  is  not  a  comfortable  feeling  to  have,  in  any  case, 
when  another  is  expecting  to  profit  by  your  death,  and 
I  am  not  dead  yet,  my  dear.  Far  from  it.  When  I  am 
with  you  and  think  of  all  that  you  may  be  to  me  I  feel 
younger  than  I  ever  did,  and  in  better  health.  I  shall 
speak  to  my  lawyer  at  once.  I  shall  ride  in  town  in  the 
morning  and  see  to  it.  There  must  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing. What  I  have  must  be  left  to  the  woman  who  honors 
me  by  becoming  my  wife — if  she  will;  that's  the  main 
point — if  she  only  will." 

" Oh,  what  are  we  doing?"  Julia  suddenly  cried.  "How 
utterly  disgusting  that  we  should  be  here  talking  of  such 
paltry,  sordid  things!  I  don't  know  how  it  came  up,  I'm 
sure.  You  look  warm.  Don't  you  want  a  julep?  There  is 
some  fresh  mint." 

"It  would  be  nice,"  he  answered,  obviously  relieved. 
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"Shall  I  make  it,  or  let  Dina  do  it?  She  makes  them 
very  well  now,  as  well  as  you  can  yourself,  I  believe." 

"Let  her,"  Stockton  urged,  the  color  of  renewed  hope 
filling  his  face.  "The  last  time  you  did  it  you  stayed  out 
of  the  room  a  long  time.  I  want  to  see  as  much  as  I  can 
of  you.    It  is  almost  sundown." 

"What  a  boy  you  are!"  she  laughed,  prettily,  as  she 
went  out  to  give  the  order.  He  was  standing,  politely, 
when  she  returned.  A  boldness  which  he  could  not  have 
had  a  few  minutes  before  somehow  prompted  him  to  ex- 
tend his  hand. 

"How  silly!"  she  said,  as  she  put  her  own  into  it  and 
let  him  draw  her  toward  the  sofa. 

"  Now  you  will  sit  by  me,  won't  you,  dear?"  he  pleaded, 
tenderly.    "You  won't  be  cruel  any  longer,  will  you?" 

"What  a  boy  you  are!"  she  repeated  as  she  sank  down 
close  beside  him.    He  was  sure  now  that  she  was  blushing. 

The  mint-julep  had  been  brought  and  enjoyed.  The 
room  was  becoming  darker,  for  the  sun  was  down.  "If 
you  are  going  into  town  to-m^orrow  to  see  your  lawyer," 
she  said,  carelessly,  "  I  want  you  to  make  a  little  purchase 
for  me.     Can  you  come  by  here  on  the  way?" 

"Can  I!"  he  laughed,  in  sheer  satisfaction.  "Watch  me 
and  see  if  I  can't.  Look  for  me  by  nine,  for  I  shall  want 
to  stop  awhile.  You  will  let  me — for  a  little  while — 
won't  you?" 

"How  can  I  prevent  it,  you  great  boy!"  she  said.  He 
was  half  afraid,  but  something  emboldened  him  to  act, 
and  he  put  his  arm  about  her,  drew  her  to  him,  and  kissed 
her  on  the  lips. 

"You  have  never  said  that  you'd  be  my  wife,"  he 
breathed  in  her  ear.     "Will  3^ou?" 

"Oh,  I  can't  answer  that  now — I  really  can't,"  she  said. 
"You  must  wait." 


CHAPTER  XVII 

WYNN'S  desk  in  the  office  at  the  cotton-factory  was 
next  to  that  of  the  president.  He  and  Mr.  Skelton 
were  both  at  work  one  morning,  Wynn  over  his  accounts 
with  various  firms  and  individual  farmers,  who  sold  cot- 
ton to  the  mills,  and  the  president  reading  the  day's 
mail. 

"Here  is  something  that  will  interest  you,"  Mr.  Skelton 
said.  "It  is  from  Jenkins.  He  is  still  unable  to  decide 
whether  he  will  locate  in  Alabama  or  not.  It  seems  that 
all  of  the  stock  has  not  been  taken  yet,  and  they  are  trying 
to  persuade  him  to  subscribe  for  more  than  was  at  first 
required.  He  was  delighted  to  hear  how  well  you  are 
doing  his  work,  and  begs  that  you  will  hold  it  down  for 
another  month,  an5Away,  and  give  him  a  chance  to  make 
up  his  mind  what  to  do." 

"It  will  suit  me  very  well,"  Wynn  answered.  "I  am 
just  beginning  to  understand  what  is  required  of  me,  and 
I  like  the  work." 

"  I  like  Jenkins  very  well,  you  understand,  Wynn,"  Mr. 
Skelton  went  on,  "but  I  almost  hope  he  will  decide  to 
locate  in  Alabama.  I  have  been  watching  you,  and  I  am 
delighted  with  the  way  you  have  laid  hold  here.  We 
really  need  you.  I  don't  mean  to  flatter  you,  my  boy,  but 
you  have  a  long  head  for  business.  You  will  be  a  rich 
man  some  day,  I  am  sure.  I  was  talking  to  some  of  the 
directors  at  the  bank  yesterday.  You  remember  how 
they  opposed  you  when  you  first  suggested  that  we  buy 
that  tract  of  land  on  the  river  as  a  possible  future  plant, 
and  how  hard  it  was  to  get  them  to  see  your  point  ?    Well, 
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now  that  we  own  it,  they  wouldn't  sell  it  for  three  times 
what  we  paid.  You've  made  us  a  chxink  of  money  in  that 
deal  alone  since  you  came  to  us.  You  have  a  fine  head 
for  land  values,  and  if  you  were  to  go  into  real  estate 
you  would  make  money." 

Some  duty  called  Mr.  Skelton  from  the  office  into  the 
adjoining  room  occupied  by  the  bookkeepers,  and  Wynn 
resumed  his  work,  only  faintly  gratified  by  the  compliment 
he  had  just  received,  for  he  was  unable  to  shake  off  the 
depression  that  lay  on  him.  News  had  come  to  him  that 
George  was  leading  an  idle,  dissolute  life  in  Atlanta,  along 
with  some  of  the  worst  of  his  associates.  W3mn  scarcely 
ever  took  up  an  Atlanta  paper  without  dreading  the  sight 
of  a  report  of  his  brother's  arrest  for  some  crime.  All 
that  was  bad  enough,  but  what  he  suffered  most  from  was 
the  unsettled  condition  of  his  affair  with  Edna  Wrenn. 
She  had  returned  from  the  Springs,  and  had  written  him 
a  note  saying  that  she  wanted  him  to  call  to  see  her.  He 
had  obeyed,  but  the  visit  had  been  a  painful  one.  Edna 
seemed  to  have  changed  somewhat  toward  him.  She  was 
more  reser\-ed.  He  accused  her  of  this,  and  she  made  a 
feeble  denial,  but  finally  said: 

"  Mother  is  out  on  the  veranda,  close  to  the  window.  I 
heard  her.  She  may  be  listening.  I  can't  feel  natural 
under  such  circumstances.  I  don't  want  to  be  watched 
Hke  a  child." 

"Does  she  listen  when  Stockton  calls?"  he  asked  her, 
sharply,  even  angrily. 

"I  don't  know,"  Edna  answered,  awkwardly.  "I  am 
doing  the  best  I  can,  Wynn.  I've  told  you  how  I  feel 
toward  you,  and  that  must  satisfy  you,  for  the  present, 
anyway." 

But  it  hadn't  satisfied  him.  He  had  allowed  the 
memory  of  her  restraint  to  prey  so  heavily  on  him 
that  he  could  scarcely  apply  his  mind  to  his  duties. 
He   loved   her   madly,   and  he  dared   not   contemplate 
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the  absolute  loss  of  her,  though  he  vaguely  feared  it 
constantly. 

One  day  he  had  to  go  to  a  cotton-gin  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  to  leave  an  order  for  the  removal  of  som.e  cotton 
stored  there.  He  was  standing  in  the  doonA^ay  of  the 
building  when  he  saw  a  pair  of  black  horses  which  he  had 
come  to  know  all  too  well  of  late,  for  they  were  used  by 
Morris  Stockton  in  driving  to  and  from  the  farms  he 
managed.  Stepping  back  into  the  building  so  that  he 
would  be  out  of  sight  and  yet  able  to  view  the  road,  he 
saw  it  was  as  he  feared.  The  narrow-seated  buggy  held 
Edna  and  his  rival.  Stockton  was  taking  her  with  him 
to  one  of  the  nearer  farms.  What  could  seem  more  like 
an  actual  betrothal  or,  at  least,  the  approach  to  it? 
Stockton  was  driving  slowly,  his  dignified  head  bent  at- 
tentively over  Edna's  averted  face,  which  held  a  look  of 
indecision.  Wynn  was  sure  of  that;  he  was  almost  sure 
that  Stockton  was  at  that  moment  urging  her  to  consent  to 
be  his  wife.  Would  she  ultimately  give  in?  Would  she 
disavow  all  she  had  said  to  him?  Could  the  creature  he 
loved  above  all  the  rest  of  the  world  be  as  frail  as  that? 
He  crept  outside  and  looked  after  the  pair  as  they  slowly 
disappeared  up  the  mountain  road.  He  mounted  his 
horse  and  turned  its  head  toward  the  mills.  His  whole 
being  was  at  once  racked  by  jealous  rage  and  deadened 
by  despair.  She  had  once  confessed  that  she  had  al- 
lowed Stockton  to  kiss  her.  Might  not  Stockton  even 
now  be  doing  the  same  thing?  Was  she  weak  enough  to 
submit?  Perhaps  so,  and  j^et  he  loved  her;  he  loved  her 
all  the  more  madly  because  of  the  rising  obstacles  be- 
tween them.  She  had  wound  the  very  cords  of  his  soul 
about  her  with  her  gentle,  womanly  wiles.  Would 
she  drive  him  to  criminal  desperation?  George  was  a 
bom  thief;  George  had  inherited  that  trait  from  some 
ancestor.  Might  not  he  himself  hold  within  him  the 
germs  of  homicide?     Could  he  remain  normal  if  Edna 
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should  actually  marry  another?  He  drove  his  heels  into 
the  flanks  of  his  horse,  shook  the  reins,  and  suppressed 
a  groan.  The  galloping  animal  bore  him  swiftly  homeward. 

' '  They  had  better  beware, ' '  he  muttered.  ' '  I  can  stand 
anything  but  that.  I  have  borne  more  than  my  share 
already,  God  knows,  but  I  can't  bear  that.  She  is  mine. 
She  shall  be  my  wife,  not  his.  Another  mean's  devilish 
money  shall  not  rob  me  of  my  rights.  He  shook  his  fist 
at  the  cloudless  sky  and  cried  out,  as  if  to  a  sentient 
Fate,  "Don't  push  me  too  far,  I  warn  you.  I'll  be  a  fiend 
of  hell.  I've  been  malting  my  fight  like  a  man.  Allow  this 
thing  to  take  place  and  I'll  dye  my  hands  with  blood.  I'll 
do  it.     I'll  do  it." 

That  night  in  his  room  he  sat  dowTi  to  write  to  Edna. 
His  hand  trembled;  the  pen's  point  was  thrust  through 
the  soft  paper,  a  blot  of  ink  fell,  like  a  tear  of  death,  on 
the  white  surface.  He  balled  the  sheet  in  his  hand  and 
took  another.  As  he  WTote  he  poured  out  his  rage  upon 
her.  He  allowed  himself  to  accuse  her  of  the  vilest  in- 
fidelity, narrowness,  frailty,  love  of  money,  love  of  style 
and  position — even  marrying  without  love ;  yes,  even  that ! 
He  told  her  she  was  selling  her  body  and  damning  her 
soul.  Then,  with  a  sob  of  shame  and  regret,  he  destroyed 
the  paper  and,  rising,  stood  at  the  window.  His  m.other 
and  father  and  Lucy  sat  outside  under  the  trees.  What 
a  drab  and  sordid  group  thc}^  formed  in  an  age  in  which 
only  wealth  and  good  birth  triumphed!  He  heard  Jacob's 
voice  mirmbling  something  to  the  child  who  sat  near  him. 
Perhaps  he  was  telling  one  of  his  bird  or  animal  stories. 
Mrs.  Dunham,  like  a  figure  in  stone,  sat  not  far  away, 
silent,  as  she  always  was  when  not  deeply  stirred.  No, 
Wynn  decided,  he  would  not  write  to  Edna  in  such  a 
mood.  He  would  wait  and  see  her  again.  Yes,  yes,  he 
would  wait,  though  he  told  himself  the  delay  might  be 
actually  unbearable. 

That  night  Cora  Wrenn  was  waiting  for  her  sister's 
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return  from  the  drive  with  the  Virginian.  Supper  came 
and  passed.  She  and  Fred  and  her  mother  had  left  the 
table.  Fred  went  to  a  billiard-room  in  the  Square  to  meet 
some  friends,  and  Mrs.  Wrenn  sat  in  her  usual  place  on 
the  veranda. 

"Isn't  it  awfully  late  for  them  to  be  out?"  Cora  asked, 
standing  in  front  of  her  mother  and  leaning  on  the  bal- 
ustrade. 

"Oh  no."  The  answer  betrayed  pleasure  rather  than 
any  sort  of  worry.  "  Morris  is  carefiil,  besides,  he  wanted 
to  show  her  the  Felton  place.  That  is  the  next  finest 
farm  his  uncle  owns.  The  house  is  even  better  and  larger 
than  the  one  the  colonel  lives  in." 

"What  does  he  want  her  to  see  it  for?"  Cora  de- 
manded. "Surely,  mother,  you  don't  thinlc  she  is  going  to 
see  it  because  she  has  any  idea  of — " 

"Hush!  Go  away.  You  are  only  a  child!"  Mrs.  Wrenn 
ordered.  "You  mustn't  dabble  in  this  thing.  You  let 
them  alone.  You  have  a  way  of  talking  too  much  to 
Edna  of  late.  She  ought  to  have  too  much  sense  to 
listen  to  you,  with  your  sentimental  ideas  about  love  and 
the  like,  but  she  does  listen.  The  other  night  I  felt  like 
boxing  your  ears  when  you  told  Morris  that  she  cared 
for  Wynn  Dunham." 

"Well,  she  does,  she  does!"  Cora  burst  out,  clasping 
her  hands  and  twisting  them.  "She  loves  him,  and  she 
knows  it.  She  loves  him,  and  she  is  deliberately  trying 
to  force  herself  to  give  in  to  you  and  Fred  and  Morris. 
Listen  to  me,  mother;  Wynn  Dunham  is  worth  two  dozen 
Morris  Stocktons.  He's  got  a  backbone;  he  is  a  man, 
every  inch  of  him.  Nothing  will  down  him;  he  is 
going  to  the  top — that  is,  if  Edna  does  not  take  all  life 
and  hope  out  of  him.  Listen  to  me,  mother;  do  you 
think  she  had  any  sort  of  right  to  win  that  poor  boy's 
honest  love,  by  leading  him  along  all  these  years,  as 
she  has  done,  and  then  cast  him  aside  for  a  man  who 
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happens  to  have  a  chance  to  get  rich  through  the  death 
of  another?" 

Mrs.  Wrenn,  who  seldom  became  angry,  was  ahnost  so 
now.  "Look  here,"  she  said,  "you  have  got  to  keep  out 
of  this  matter.  You  are  nothing  but  a  baby  in  experience. 
I  know  best  about  it  all." 

"You  may  think  you  do,  but  you  don't,  if  you  en- 
cotu-age  a  child  of  yours  to  do  absolute  wrong  to  anybody. 
Wynn  Dunham  can't  stand  up  under  such  a  thing,  on 
top  of  all  his  other  troubles — his  brother  and  all  the  rest. 
If  Edna  goes  back  on  him,  she  will  never  get  over  it, 
either.  There  is  a  God,  and  God  does  not  forgive  such 
heartless  treatment  of  His  creatures.  You  say  I  am  only 
a  child.  Well,  I  know  I  am  speaking  the  truth,  child  or 
not." 

Her  mother  was  silent,  and  Cora  turned  into  the  hall 
and  went  up  to  her  room.  Mrs.  Wrenn,  evidently  not 
satisfied  with  the  argument's  one-sided  ending,  slowly 
followed.  She  found  Cora  at  her  typewriting-machine  in 
the  light  of  a  lamp,  a  stenographic  blank  book  open  at  a 
double  page  of  penciled  hieroglyphics.  Seeing  her  mother, 
Cora  looked  i;p  and  smiled,  took  up  her  pencil,  opened 
the  blank  book  at  a  fresh  page,  and  said,  seductively: 

"Please  dictate  a  letter  to  me,  and  let  me  see  if  I  can 
get  it  down.  Anything  that  comes  in  your  mind  will  do. 
I  need  practice.     I'm  getting  rusty." 

"Dictate  to  you?"  Mrs.  Wrenn  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed.  "Are  you  crazy?  You  may  amuse  yourself  this 
way  during  vacation,  if  you  like,  but  that  will  be  all  there 
is  to  it.  As  soon  as  the  fall  term  opens  you  are  going, 
straight  back  to  Staunton." 

"Not  on  your  life,  mother."  Cora  had  her  book  on  her 
knee,  her  pencil  held  in  true  commercial  fashion.  "We 
haven't  the  money,  and  I  shall  not  face  those  people  up 
there  again  without  enough  to  pay  my  way.  That's 
settled.  Make  up  a  letter — anything.  'Dear  Sir:  We 
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received  your  order  of  the  twenty-first  instant  for  twenty 
bales  of  our  best  grade  of  sheeting,  ten  bales  of  eight- 
ounce  duck,  and ' —  You  know  what  I  mean ,  mother ;  any- 
thing, just  so  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  on  business.  Go 
ahead,  try  it." 

"You  will  go  to  school,  I  tell  you,"  Mrs.  Wrenn  went  on, 
ignoring  the  appeal.  "Morris  says  so,  and  that  settles  it. 
He  says  it  is  a  shame  to  allow  you  to  fancy  that  you  can 
make  a  living  in  the  way  you  propose." 

"Morris?"  Cora  cried.  "What  has  he  to  do  with  me, 
for  the  Lord's  sake?" 

"He  says  he  is  going  to  send  you  to  school,  that's  all." 

"He  send  me  to  school?  Huh!  I  like  that!"  Cora  tit- 
tered. "  He  certainly  is  counting  his  chickens  before  they 
hatch.  He  surely  won't  be  loaded  down  with  ready  cash 
till  old  Colonel  Stockton  dies,  anyway,  and,  on  my  word, 
mother,  the  old  chap  looks  better  than  he  did  a  month  ago, 
I  saw  him  in  the  Square  yesterday.  He  had  a  new  hat, 
and  a  blue  necktie  with  red  streaks  in  it.  He  was  having 
his  shoes  blacked  at  the  barber  shop,  and  had  just  clipped 
his  whiskers.  He  may  be  dying,  but  he  will  make  a 
pretty  healthy-looking  corpse,  if  I  am  any  judge." 

Something  in  the  remark  aside  from  its  absolute  rebel- 
lion against  her  will  infuriated  Mrs.  Wrenn.  She  stood  up 
and  strode  to  the  door,  as  if  about  to  leave  the  room, 
then  she  turned,  and,  standing  in  the  doorway,  she  fiercely 
upbraided  her  daughter  for  five  minutes  or  more.  While 
she  talked,  she  noticed  that  Cora's  head  was  bent  over 
her  blank  book  and  that  the  girl's  pencil  was  moving. 
When  the  tirade  was  ended  the  little  woman  stood,  out 
of  breath,  waiting  for  Cora  to  make  some  sort  of  reply. 
The  girl  was  silent,  her  pencil  was  still  in  action.  Pres- 
ently Cora  glanced  up,  with  a  bland  stare  in  her  eyes,  and 
her  mother  cried : 

"Were  you  listening  to  what  I  said?  Did  you  hear 
me?" 
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"Yes."  Cora  smiled  sheepishly.  "  I've  got  it  all  down 
here.  I  don't  think  I  missed  a  word,  and  you  shot  some 
big  ones  out  fast,  too.  Listen:  'I  have  told  you  for  the 
last  time  not  to  meddle  in  this  affair,  and  if  you  do,  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  punish  you  severely.  You  have  per- 
suaded' (no,  that  can't  be  it) — 'you  have  permitted?' (no, 
that's  not  right) — 'you  have  perturbed?'  (hang  it  all! 
What  was  that  word?  Ah!  now  I've  got  it).  'You  have 
presumed,  young  as  you  are,  to — '  " 

Flushed  with  impatience,  Mrs.  Wrenn  strode  forw^ard 
and  snatched  the  blank  book  from  Cora's  hands.  "I've 
a  good  mind  to  tear  this  up  and  throw  that  dirty,  clicking 
machine  out  of  the  window !"  she  exclaimed.  "  I  shall  see 
Mr.  Skelton  to-morrow  about  encouraging  you  in  this 
foolishness.  He  has  no  right  to  step  between  you  and  your 
education,    I  could  sue  him  for  it." 

"I  v/ish  we  could  sue  somebody,  mother,"  Cora  said, 
siTiiling.  "Folks  are  always  talking  about  sueing  us,  and 
turn  about  would  be  fair  play.  But  don't  be  mad.  I  am 
not  willing  to  be  a  burden  on  anybod3^  I  shall  get  a  job 
in  the  fall,  here  or  in  Atlanta.  Even  if  Edna  does  sell 
herself  and  offers  to  take  care  of  me,  I  won't  let  her.  She 
v/ould  have  enough  to  do  to  board  and  clothe  you  and 
Fred." 

Mrs.  Wrenn  could  not  remember  ever  having  struck 
one  of  her  children,  and,  though  she  was  strongly  temipted 
to  do  so  now,  she  resisted  the  impulse.  She  said  nothing 
more  to  Cora,  and  turned  toward  the  stairs;  but  as  she 
slowly  descended  she  muttered :  "  Poor,  dear  child !  After 
all,  she  means  well.  Her  father  was  like  that,  and  she  is 
him  over  and  over.  He  would  have  died  rather  than 
lean  on  any  one  for  a  penny's  assistance.  But  what  am 
I  to  do?" 

The  sound  of  wheels  caught  her  attention.  It  was 
Stockton  bringing  Edna  home.  Mrs.  Wrenn  went  to  the 
edge  of  the  veranda  to  greet  them.    "  Naughty  children !" 
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she  chided  them,  with  a  smile.    "Do  you  know  how  late 

it  is?" 

"We  had  to  drive  over  the  whole  place,"  Morris  an- 
swered, apologetically.  "It  took  longer  than  I  thought 
it  would." 

"Well,  your  supper  is  waiting  on  the  table,"  Mrs. 
Wrenn  responded,  affectionately.  "Go  right  in,  both  of 
you.  I  can't  scold  you.  I  understand  how  young  people 
feel,  and  you  two,  especially." 

"Morris  wants  to  go  up  to  his  room  to  wash  his  hands," 
Edna  said.  "I  shall  go  see  what  you  have  for  us  to  eat. 
I'll  wait  for  you  in  the  dining-room,  Morris." 

Her  mother  followed  her  into  the  large,  lamplighted 
room.  Edna  had  taken  off  her  hat,  veil,  and  gloves,  and 
was  indifferently  inspecting  the  food  and  dishes.  Her 
mother  rested  her  hands  on  the  edge  of  the  table  and 
asked,  "How  did  you  like  the  place?" 

"It  is  very  pretty."  Edna  brightened.  "I  had  no 
idea  it  was  so  roomy.  There  are  two  enormous  parlors 
opening  into  each  other,  with  old-fashioned  pier-glasses 
at  the  ends  of  the  rooms.  The  woodwork  is  white,  and 
there  is  a  lot  of  the  old  Stockton  furniture  stored  up- 
stairs, some  books  and  pictures,  and  a  really  good  piano." 

"I  thought  you'd  like  it."  Mrs.  Wrenn  seemed  to  be 
forgetting  her  recent  trouble.  "From  the  outside  it  looks 
awfully  nice.  Morris  did  not  seem  quite  so  happy  as 
usual.    I  hope  you  have  not  refused  him  again?" 

Edna  was  pouring  some  iced  tea  into  the  two  goblets, 
and  her  face  was  out  of  view  for  the  moment.  "Don't 
talk  to  me  now,  mother,"  she  said,  her  lips  tightening. 
"Please  don't.    I  am  not  happy.    I  am  miserable." 

"Then  you  have  refused  him  again?     My  gracious!" 

Edna  made  no  response,  for  Stockton  was  coming 
through  the  sitting-room.  In  the  lamplight  his  face 
seemed  to  wear  a  downcast  look.  Catching  the  widow's 
eyes,  he  smiled  sadly. 
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"She  is  a  naughty  girl,  mother,"  he  said,  gloomily. 
"I'm  afraid  she  will  never  care  for  me  as  I  hoped  she 
would." 

"She  does,  Morris,"  Mrs.  Wrenn  biu-st  forth,  warmly. 
"She  won't  admit  it,  but  she  does.  I  know  her;  she  is 
my  child,  and  I  know  her  secret  heart." 

Edna  was  silent,  her  face  averted.  She  was  about  to 
sit  down,  and  Stockton  drew  her  chair  out  and  stood 
waiting  for  her  to  be  seated.  Without  another  word,  her 
mother  left  them  together.  Alone  on  the  veranda,  she 
walked  up  and  down.  From  Cora's  room  came  the  steady 
clicking  of  the  typewriter.  "I  wonder,  after  all,"  she 
mused,  "if  that  coarse  mountain  boy,  with  his  low,  crimi- 
nal kin,  is  actually  going  to  ruin  everything.  It  looks  like 
it — ^it  really  looks  like  it." 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

IT  was  a  warm,  sultry  afternoon.  Mrs.  Wrenn  was  busy 
in  the  sitting-room  at  some  sewing  which,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  early  training,  she  did  very  badly.  Cora  had  been 
idly  playing  on  the  old  piano,  and  rose  and  was  passing  out. 

"Where  is  Edna?"  Mrs.  Wrenn  inquired. 

"Lying  down  in  her  room  when  I  left.  She  asked  me 
to  stop  using  my  machine,  said  it  made  her  nervous.  I'd 
take  it  out  under  the  trees,  but  the  table  is  too  heavy. 
Mother,  you  may  sniff  and  sneer,  but  I  wrote  six  business 
letters  for  Mr.  Skelton  yesterday,  and  didn't  make  a  single 
bobble.  He  dictated  fast,  too.  I  timed  myself — got  down 
a  hundred  and  forty  words  a  minute.  He  says  he  is  sure 
now  that  he'll  give  me  a  job  in  September.  Just  think 
of  it,  mother.    Now,  really,  isn't  that  nice?" 

"  'Job,  job' — the  idea!  Go  on  and  leave  me  alone.  I 
want  to  see  Edna."  Mrs.  Wrenn  got  up  and  laid  down 
her  sewing.     "I'm  sick  and  disgusted  with  you." 

She  found  Edna  at  her  table,  writing  a  letter.  Edna 
flushed  as  she  drew  a  blotter  over  the  pink  note-paper, 
and  looked  up,  abashed. 

"It  is  roasting  hot,  isn't  it?"  Mrs.  Wrenn  began,  diplo- 
matically, as  she  edged  her  way  toward  the  bed  on  which 
she  usually  sat  by  preference  when  visiting  her  older 
daughter.  "Who  are  you  writing  to,  dear? — to  whom,  I 
should  say?" 

Edna  hesitated,  then  she  said,  bluntly,  defiantly,  "To 
Wynn  Dunham,  mother." 

"Oh,  to  him?      Ah,   I  see — to  him."     The  bedstead 
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creaked  as  she  sat  down.  "So  you  are  writing  to  him. 
That  seems  queer,  right  here  in  the  same  little  town 
where  people  meet  so  often.  It  looks  as  if  you  could  run 
across  him  any  time." 

"He  is  offended  and  avoids  me;  his  feelings  are  hurt. 
He  has  seen  me  out  driving  with  Morris  so  often  that  he 
may  think  that  Morris  and  I  are  engaged.  I  owe  him  an 
explanation.     I  want  him  to  come  to  see  me." 

"Oh,  you  do!     I  see.     You  want  him  to  call  on  you." 

"Yes,  mother;  there  is  really  no  reason  for  his  not 
coming  just  as  he  used  to  do  before — before  Morris  came. 
It  is  a  shame  to  have  him  misunderstand — think  that  I 
have  changed,  when  I  have  not  in  the  slightest!" 

"Oh,  but  you  have,  you  have!"  insisted  Mrs.  Wrenn, 
her  eyes  seeming  to  add:  "It's  now  or  never;  I'll  fight  it 
out  with  her  and  be  done  with  it.  I  can  do  it  as  well  nov>? 
as  later." 

"But  I  know  that  I  do  feel  the  same,"  Edna  mildly  pro- 
tested, and  yet  with  a  wavering  glance  which  her  mother 
noted. 

"The  trouble  is  that  you  do  not  know  your  own  feel- 
ings." Mrs.  Wrenn  took  her  knee  into  the  clasp  of  both 
her  thin  hands,  and  leaned  backward  with  a  spacious  air 
of  confidence  in  her  statement.  "Listen,  dear,  it's  like 
this:  You  are  sorry  for  that  poor,  unfortunate  boy,  and 
at  times,  with  your  big  heart,  you  take  that  feeling  for 
love.  But  it  is  not  love.  I  sometimes  doubt  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  between  persons  who  are  not  well  mated. 
Now  you  know  well  enough  that  you  cannot  turn  Morris 
Stockton  away  and  put  that  fellow  in  his  place.  You 
have  only  to  think  what  it  would  mean  to  us  all.  Poor 
Fred!  He  is  watching  you  and  Morris  as  if  his  very  life 
depended  on  it.  He  was  saying  last  night,  almost  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  that  if  you  were  to  refuse  Morris  he 
would  lose  all  hope.  Morris  is  anxious  to  give  him  per- 
manent work  to  do,  but  Fred  says  he  would  not  accept  it  if 
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you  reject  Morris.  In  fact,  Fred  thinks  Morris  will  leave 
Famham  and  go  West  if  you  persist.  Surely  you  do  not 
think  that  I  would  advise  you  against  your  own  happiness. 
It  is  because  I  am  sure  that  if  you  were  to  marry  Wynn 
Dunham  you  would  be  miserable.  You  would  not  be 
able  to  get  on  with  his  family.  Say  what  you  will,  oil  and 
water  will  not  mix.  Of  course  he  wants  you — ^it  is  nothing 
but  natural  for  a  man  of  that  class  to  be  attracted  to  a 
girl  like  you,  but  he  ought  to  be  too  manly  to  allow  you 
to  take  such  a  step.  It  is  terrible  to  think  of.  You  simply 
can't  do  it." 

Edna  had  lowered  her  head  to  her  hand.  "Oh,  mother, 
don't,  don't  say  any  more.  I  am  imhappy  enough  as 
it  is." 

"Of  course  you  are,  dear,"  Mrs.  Wrenn  persisted.  "It 
is  because  you  feel,  down  in  your  secret  heart,  that  the 
step  you  are  thinking  of  taking  will  give  unhappiness  to 
others.  To  begin  with,  there  is  Morris.  He  is  noble,  a 
perfect  gentleman,  a  man  who  has  never  even  said  one 
derogatory  word  against  W^mn  Dunham.  In  fact,  he 
said  he  admired  him  immensely,  and  could  not  blame  you 
for  doing  so.  Well,  if  you  were  to  marry  Wynn  Dunham, 
Morris  would  never  get  over  it.  Then  there  is  Fred.  He 
likes  Morris  and  hopes  to  get  on  through  him.  Then 
there  is  poor,  silly  Cora.  We  are  in  such  straits  about 
money  that  she  refuses  to  finish  her  schooling  and  wants 
to  work  out,  when  none  of  our  family  have  ever  done  the 
like.  Then  there  is  myself.  I  ami  getting  old.  I  feel 
weak  and  tired.  I  want  to  see  my  children  provided  for 
before  I  die,  and  I  am  all  upset  over  the  uncertainty  of 
everything.  Do  you  know,  dear,  that  we  can't  keep  this 
home?  It  will  go  under  the  hammer  to  the  highest 
bidder  unless  something  is  done,  and  it  breaks  my  heart 
to  think  of  it.  The  other  day  Morris  said  he  wanted  all 
of  us  to  live  in  that  fine  old  house  which  you  saw.  In 
that  case  we  could  let  this  place  and  more  than  pay  the 
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interest  and  taxes  with  the  rent.  I  could  then  persuade 
Cora  to  go  back  to  school,  and  if  she  finishes  her  educa- 
tion she  will  marry  well,  because  she  is  bright  and  looks 
nice  enough.  And  Fred,  if  he  had  work  to  do,  I  am  sure 
he  would  look  up  and  marry  some  good  girl.  There  is 
Sally  Murdock;  she  is  an  only  child  and  will  come  into  a 
lot  of  property.  She  is  not  pretty,  but  she  is  nice  and 
sensible,  and  Fred  would  go  to  see  her  if  he  felt  half  de- 
cent. The  poor  boy  has  no  respectable  clothes  to  go  visit- 
ing in.    He  is  going  dowTi-hill — in  fact,  we  all  are." 

There  was  silence  as  Mrs.  Wrenn,  out  of  breath,  paused. 
Edna  was  heard  to  sigh.  Her  mother  saw  her  lift  the 
blotter  and  glance  at  the  writing.  Then  she  took  up  the 
sheet  of  paper  and  began  to  tear  it  into  pieces. 

"I  won't  write  to-day,  anyway,"  she  said,  with  a 
shrug.  "You  have  made  me  very  unhappy,  mother;  I 
can't  bear  to  hear  you  go  over  all  our  troubles  in  this  way." 

Mrs.  Wrenn  released  her  captive  knee  and  rested  her 
ill-shod  foot  on  the  floor.  Standing  up,  she  stepped  to 
her  daughter's  side  and  said:  "I  know  you,  my  child. 
You  will  not  treat  Morris  badly  any  longer.  He  is  willing 
to  help  you  and  all  of  us.  I  know  you  will  not  prefer  a 
man  over  him  who  will  only  do  all  of  us  harm.  I  can't 
help  it.  I  am  what  I  am,  and  did  not  make  myself,  either. 
If  you  were  to  marry  into  that  Dunham  family  I'd  never 
raise  my  head  again.  I'd  slink  away  in  shame.  I'm 
fighting  for  the  interests  of  my  children,  and  I  cannot  feel 
kindly  tow^ard  a  man  who  is  willing  to  degrade  them  to 
that  sort  of  level.  I — I  refuse  to  be  the — the  grandmother 
of  children  who  may  inherit — well,  you  know  what  I 
mean." 

"Mother,  pity  me!"  Edna  now  all  but  sobbed.  "I 
have  not  seen  a  contented  day  since  Morris  came.  I  am 
weak,  vacillating;  I  don't  know  which  way  my  duty  Hes. 
Child  as  she  is,  Cora  knows  what  is  right,  and  she  says — " 

" Cora?     Don't  mention  her  to  me!"  Mrs.  Wrenn  burst 
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out.  "She  has  absorbed  some  silly  notions  from  books  on 
new  thought,  socialism,  women  going  to  the  polls,  and 
what  not,  and  is  too  young  to  have  common,  practical 
sense.  Those  things  may  be  all  right  for  the  laboring 
classes,  but  they  are  not  for  women  brought  up  like  us. 
You  are  not  going  to  write  to  Wynn  to-day,  then?" 

"No,  not  to-day,"  Edna  sighed. 

"Is  Morris  coming  to  take  you  out,  this  afternoon?" 

"  He  said  he  would  drive  by  and  see  if  I  felt  like  going." 

"Well,  you  ought  to  go.  Staying  here  will  not  do  you 
a  particle  of  good.  In  the  cool  of  the  afternoon  there  is 
nothing  nicer  than  di4ving  over  the  country  roads.  He 
said  he  would  have  to  go  to  see  that  place  again.  I  wonder 
if  he  will  want  to  take  you  this  afternoon?" 

"I  don't  know,  mother,"  Edna  sighed.  "You  have  no 
idea  how  persistent  he  is.  When  we  start  out  he  talks  of 
nothing  else." 

"That  is  because  he  is  really  in  love,"  Mrs.  Wrenn  said, 
with  a  burst  of  conviction.  "He  has  the  worst  case  I 
ever  ran  across.  You  could  rely  on  a  man  of  that  old- 
fashioned  stamp.  He'd  die  for  you,  if  occasion  demanded 
it.  Yes,  and  he  is  going  to  be  my  son-in-law.  He  will  tell 
me  so  himself  this  very  night  when  he  brings  you  home." 

It  was  most  significant,  Mrs.  Wrenn  thought,  as  she 
softly  tiptoed  from  the  room  for  fear  of  eliciting  an  ad- 
verse comment,  that  Edna  made  no  response  to  so  posi- 
tive a  statement  as  her  last  one.  And  as  the  little  woman 
went  down  the  stairs,  sliding  her  small  hand  on  the  walnut 
railing,  her  face  was  slowly  becoming  radiant.  "What  I 
said  was  exactly  right — neither  too  much  nor  too  little — 
too  weak  nor  too  strong.  Yes,  I  hit  the  nail  squarely  on 
the  head  that  time." 

Cora  had  gone  to  see  a  girl  friend  in  the  neighborhood. 
Her  visit  may  or  may  not  have  been  ideally  welcome,  for 
she  had  spent  all  the  time  in  writing  shorthand  notes  at 
the  dictation  of  her  friend.    They  were  to  boys  in  the 
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village  about  dances,  parties,  and  picnics,  but  of  late 
everything  had  become  grist  to  Cora's  mill,  and  in  her 
own  way  she  was  as  energetic  as  her  mother  when  a 
purpose  was  in  view.  She  was  just  entering  the  gate 
when  Morris  Stockton  drove  up  with  Edna  and  sprang 
down  to  assist  her  from  the  buggy.  He  was  in  a  very  gay 
mood,  jesting  and  laughing  about  trifles,  but  his  com- 
panion was  unusually  silent. 

"Something  has  happened,"  Cora  mused,  as  with  an 
indifferent  nod  she  was  about  to  pass  the  couple.  She 
was  stopped  by  Stockton,  who  held  out  his  hand  to  her. 

"ComiC  congratulate  me,  Cora,"  he  cried,  smiling  joy- 
ously. 

"Congratulate  you?"  she  said,  pausing.  "You  mean 
that—" 

"That  I  am  to  be  your  big  brother,"  he  laughed.  "It 
is  settled,  at  last." 

"I — I  don't  believe  it,"  Cora  faltered.  "It  isn't  true, 
is  it,  Edna?" 

Edna  nodded.     "Yes,  it  is  true,"  she  answered,  firmly. 

Without  a  word,  and  lowering  her  head,  Cora  turned 
into  the  house.  Through  a  window  she  saw  a  light  in  the 
dining-room  and  her  m.other  moving  briskly  about  the 
table,  but  she  went  on  up  to  her  room.  Sitting  down 
in  the  darkness,  she  folded  her  hands  in  her  lap. 

"It  is  awful,  awful!"  she  cried,  huskily.  "She  will  be 
sorry  for  it  when  it  is  too  late.  It  will  crush  Wynn, 
break  his  great,  patient  heart.  Who'll  tell  him — who,  I 
wonder?  Must  I  do  it?  Maybe  it  would  be  better  than 
to  have  him  hear  it  on  the  outside,  but  I'd  as  soon  cut 
him  with  a  rusty  knife — poor  fellow!" 


CHAPTER  XIX 

IN  the  seventh  heaven  of  dehght  though  Stockton  was,  a 
vaguely  unpleasant  task  loomed  up  before  him.  He 
told  himself  that  he  must,  without  delay,  inform  his  uncle 
of  his  matrimonial  plans.  He  had  been  made  to  feel,  ever 
since  his  arrival,  that  his  visits  to  his  bereaved  relative 
were  not  desired,  and  he  felt  that  this  particular  call 
might  be  unusually  unpleasant,  for  would  it  not  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  bitter  reminder  to  such  an  individual  to  hear 
of  another's  joy  over  the  thing  now  closed  to  him  in  the 
loss  of  such  an  estimable  companion  as  the  late  Mrs. 
Stockton  was  widely  known  to  be?  So,  as  he  neared  the 
colonel's  home  he  allowed  his  horses  to  slacken  their 
pace  as  he  carefully  went  over  in  his  mind  the  words  he 
would  use  in  making  the  necessary  revelation. 

He  found  the  big  front  door  open,  and  in  answer  to  his 
ring  Clara  appeared  in  the  wide  hall  and  admitted  him, 
taking  his  hat,  according  to  custom,  and  hanging  it  on 
the  rack. 

"Marse  Stockton  ain't  here,"  she  said,  awkwardly,  as 
he  passed  into  the  parlor,  she  following  respectfully  and 
yet  hesitatingly  to  the  threshold. 

"He  isn't?"  in  stirprise,  "When  will  he  be  back,  Aunt 
Clara?" 

She  shrugged  her  fat  shoulders  with  a  touch  of  dubious- 
ness, and  it  was  as  if  a  reckless  smile  lurked  beneath  the 
surface  of  her  tawny  face.  "I  don't  know,  suh — I  cayn't 
say  fer  sure.  Marse  Stockton  might  come  by  sundown 
en  den  ergin  he  mought  not  'fo' — 'fo',  le'  me  see — 'fo' 
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midnight.      It   is   powerful   uncertain,   young   marster; 
it  sho  is." 

"Why,  I  thought  that  he  was  always  at  home  here 
lately,  Aunt  Clara." 

"Who?  Marse  Stockton?  My  Lawd,  I  say!  Oh  yes, 
suh — yes,  suh,  he  is  here  'mos'  all  de  time.  I  remember 
now,  dat  so,  suh.    He  don't  go  about  much." 

"Did  he  ride?"  Morris  next  asked,  wonderingly. 

"No,  suh,  he  went  on  foot.    He  always  does." 

"On  foot?  Then  he  couldn't  have  gone  far  in  his  pres- 
ent condition?" 

"Who?  Marse  Stockton ?  Oh  no,  suh;  I  reckon  not — 
dough  he  is  a  pretty  peart  walker  when  he's  on  his  metal, 
en  here  lately  he  —  oh  yes,  suh,  he  kin  mek  out  good 
enough  when  he  gits  a  spurt  on  'im." 

"But  he  is  still  low  and  discouraged,  I  suppose.  Aunt 
Clara?" 

"Who?  Marster?  You  mean  Marse  Stockton?  Well, 
he  is  up  en  down — one  day  bright,  en  de  next  worried,  en 
say  he  don't  know  'zactly  what  ter  count  on  yit  er- 
ifkile  anyway." 

"Then  he  is  afraid  of  dying?"  Morris  had  seated  him- 
self in  an  easy-chair  and  Clara  had  raised  the  window  to 
let  the  air  in.  "The  last  time  I  was  here  he  seemed  to 
have  given  up  all  hope.  It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  he  was  so  nervous  that  he  told  me  bluntly 
that  he  wanted  me  to  go  back  to  town.  He  seemed  to  be 
afraid  I'd  want  to  spend  the  night  here." 

Clara  sniffed  and  wiped  an  incipient  smile  from  her 
thick  lips  with  her  apron.  "Dat  so,  suh,  Marse  Stockton 
don't  like  ter  be  bothered  'bout  'fo'  erclock  no  day,  dough 
he  is  comin'  round.  He  eat  mo'  en  sleep  better,  en  don't 
complain  so  much  er  bein'  lonevSom.e." 

"Well,  I'd  hate  to  miss  him  to-day,"  Morris  said,  re- 
gretfully. 

"To  tell  you  de  trufe,  I  look  fer  'im  back  in  er  li'l'  while, 
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by  sundown,  anyway,  'kase  he  stayed  till  'bout  twelve 
las'  night  en  mos'  gener'ly  she  won't  let  'im — I  mean,  suh, 
dat  Marse  Stockton  don't  mek  er  regular  habit  er  bein' 
out  late  two  nights  hand-runnin'.  He  couldn't  stan'  it, 
at  his  time  er  Hfe,  en  he  tol'  me  he  was  determined  ter 
keep  fresh  en  hearty,  en  not  let  anybody  down  'im.,  one 
pusson,  an^^A^ay.  He  say  he  still  in  his  prime,  en  he 
gwine  ter  hoi'  it,  en  keep  in  de  race." 

A  sound  from  the  direction  of  the  side  entrance  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  ser^^ant.  "Dat  him  now,  I 
bound  you.  He  come  in  dat  way.  'Scuse  nie,  suh;  I'll 
tell  'im  you  is  in  here." 

She  had  left  the  room,  in  her  clattering,  slipshod  v  ay, 
when  Morris  heard  his  uncle's  cheery  voice  in  the  sitting- 
room  in  the  rear.  "  It  is  all  right,  Aunt  Clara — I'm  going 
to  win  out.     Couldn't  well  be  better,  considering — " 

"  'Sh!"  The  hissing  warning  was  Clara's,  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  inarticulate  murmuring  on  her  part. 

"Oh,  I  see!"  Colonel  Stockton  was  heard  to  say.  "Why 
didn't  you  tell  me?  Well,  I'U  go  right  in.  I'm  in  a  good 
mood  to  see  anybody  to-day.    Don't  I  look  it,  eh?" 

Having  thought  of  his  uncle  as  all  but  a  walking  corpse 
for  several  months,  Morris  was  more  than  surprised  when 
the  colonel  strode  blithely  and  with  outstretched  hand 
into  the  room.  The  handshake  itself  was  a  surprise,  for 
strong  fingers  clasped  the  young  man's  in  a  tight  grip,  the 
entire  arm  and  shoulder  lending  themselves  to  an  over- 
flow of  cordiahty. 

"How  are  you,  my  boy?  Glad  to  see  you,"  the  so- 
called  hermit  cried. 

"I'm  very  well,  thank  you,  uncle.     How  are  you?" 

"Oh,  I'm  all  right.  Don't  I  look  it?  It  is  getting  dark 
in  here,  and  you  may  not  see  me  well,"  and  with  this  the 
colonel  proudly  stepped  to  a  window  facing  the  west,  and 
raised  the  blind.  As  he  did  so  Morris's  nostrils  detected 
the  faint  presence  of  perfiune.    The  better  light  revealed 
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his  uncle  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes  of  the  latest  fashion,  a 
tiny  boutonniere  on  the  flatly  pressed  lapel,  trousers  care- 
fully creased,  and  shoes  of  very  fine  patent  leather.  "I 
don't  look  exactly  like  a  dying  man,  do  I?  I've  heard  a 
lot  of  talk  about  the  state  of  my  health,  but  I'll  show 
them  that  I'm  still  in  the  fight.  Well,  well,  let's  talk 
about  yourself.  How  are  the  girls  ? — heard  about  the  wide 
swathe  you  cut  at  Halsey  Springs.  That  is  right;  go  it 
while  you  are  young.  I  glory  in  a  man  that  knows  the 
good  things  in  this  life  and  w4U  have  them.  You  are  a 
chip  off  the  old  block.  The  Stocktons  were  always  great 
men  for  the  ladies.  You  will  settle  down,  too,  before  long. 
You  v/ill  have  to.  Every  Stockton  I  ever  knew  had  to 
have  his  mate,  and  they  made  good  selections,  too." 

Morris  felt  his  blood  rush  to  his  head,  and  a  cool  sensa- 
tion pervaded  him  from  head  to  foot,  as  he  faced  the 
opening  for  his  revelation.  "Uncle,"  he  began,  "I've 
been  keeping  something  from  you  which  deeply  concerns 
m.y  whole  welfare.  I  ought  to  have  told  3'ou  of  it  before, 
but  it  was  unsettled  to  some  extent,  and  you  are  in  such 
great  trouble  that — " 

"Great  trouble?"  The  colonel  let  out  another  whiff  of 
perfume  as  he  drew  his  handkerchief  from  his  pocket, 
wiped  his  lips,  and  stroked  back  his  mustache,  one  of  his 
fingers  gleaming  with  a  fine  diamond  which  Morris  had 
not  noticed  since  the  death  of  his  aunt.  "Oh,  I  under- 
stand— oh  yes,  of  course,  all  that  was  sad — awfully  sad. 
But  let's  not  talk  about  that,  my  boy;  we  can't  presume 
to  understand  the  ways  of  Providence.  We  have  to  bear 
v/hat  is  put  upon  us — yes,  yes,  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
Life  is  given  us  for  joy  and  not  gloom.  We  oughtn't  to 
brood,  either,  or  slink  away  from  our  kind.  I  guess  I  did 
my  full  share  of  that  foolishness.  I  was  making  myself 
ridiculous  before  everybody,  and  it  was  wrong.  I  see  that 
now;  it  was  dead  wrong.  Those  who  love  us  and  pass  out 
of  our  ken  wouldn't  desire  it.    But  you  were  about  to  tell 
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me  something  of  your  own  affairs.  Fire  away.  Let's  sit 
down;  I've  had  a  Httle  walk  and  am  tired.  I  take  them 
often — in  fact,  every  day.  I  like — I  like  the  woods.  I'm 
fond  of  being  out  under  the  trees,  in  the  meadows,  pick- 
ing flowers,  listening  to  the  birds  sing.  I  sha'n't  let  you 
go  back  to-night.  As  it  happens,  I  haven't  any  engage- 
ment. You  must  sleep  in  the  guest-room  up-stairs,  and 
after  supper  we'll  smoke  and  have  a  good  time.  You  used 
to  play  the  piano  some.  Have  you  given  it  up?  I've  had 
this  one  here  tuned.  I  sit  at  it  myself  and  play  chords — 
nothing  else.  You  might  call  it  improvising.  I  like  to  do 
it  in  the  dark,  or  twilight.  I  don't  have  to  see  the  keys, 
you  know,  I've  done  it  so  long.  When  I'm  in  just  the 
right  mood  I  almost  seem  inspired,  but  I  lose  the  knack 
the  minute  I  try  to  play  for  anybody  else,  so  you  needn't 
call  on  me.  I'd  make  a  botch  of  it  if  you  did.  Oh  yes," 
seating  himself  opposite  his  abashed  nephew,  "you  were 
about  to  tell  me  something.  Is  it  about  some  fair  one? 
I  certainly  hope  so — that  is,  if  you  have  acted  with  abso- 
lute honor.  We  Stocktons  must  do  the  right  thing,  for 
we  always  have.  Say,  out  with  it,  is  there  a  woman  in 
the  case?" 

"Uncle,  I'm  engaged  to  be  married,"  Morris  blurted 
out. 

"You  don't  say  so?  Good!  good!  That  is  a  surprise. 
Some  one  back  in  old  Virginia  that  you  found  you  couldn't 
leave  behind,  eh?  Couldn't  stand  it  after  you  left  her, 
eh?  I  see;  I  see.  Well,  well,  I  can't  blame  you.  Mar- 
riage is  a  divine  institution.  Man  was  not  made  to  live 
alone.  Even  the  birds  of  the  air  select  their  mates; 
would  it  be  fair  for  man  to  have  no  place  to  lay  his  head? 
Woman,  woman,  if  I  were  a  poet  I'd  chant  an  immortal 
song  to  her  glories.  Say  what  we  will — find  fault  with 
them  for  this  or  that  foible,  even  their  weaknesses  are 
lovely  when  the  heart  is  right,  especially  if  she  is  pretty, 
and  sweet,  and  gentle  like — like  some  I've  seen  here  in 
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the  South.  Do  you  know,  Morris,  that  the  finest  women 
that  ever  walked  the  earth  are  here — right  here  in  this 
part  of  the  country  ?  Your  Virginia  girl  may  be  all  right, 
as  far  as  she  goes,  but — " 

"She  is  not  a  Virginian,  uncle,"  Morris  interrupted,  de- 
termined to  get  off  his  tenterhooks  as  soon  as  possible. 
"She  is  a  Georgian — in  fact,  she  lives  at  Famham.  I 
met  her  at  Asheville  last  summer.  I  was  at  school  with 
her  brother  Fred — " 

"  Oh,  Fm  on  to  you,  my  boy !' '  The  colonel  reached  over 
and  clapped  his  nephew  on  the  shoulder.  "I  rem_emiber 
now  I  heard  some  one  say  you  were  attentive  in  that  quar- 
ter, but  I  did  not  think  it  was  so  serious  as  that.  Edna 
Wrenn.  Yes,  I  know  her  slightly,  but  she  is  nice — a 
pretty,  refined,  high-bred  girl.  Oh,  she  is  all  right — just 
the  thing  for  you.  Not  my  style,  exactly,  but  all  right, 
all  right.  She  has  had  to  live  plainly  since  her  father 
died,  and  that  will  be  all  the  better  for  a  young  man  just 
starting  out.  Of  course,  you'll  have  to  be  economical 
until  you  get  started.  Life  is  a  serious  thing  where  the 
money  end  is  concerned.  I'll  do  what  I  can  for  you  in — 
in  the  v/ay  of  regular  employment.  I  shall  have  to  be 
away,  and  will  need  you  here  even  more  than  I  once 
thought.  I  want  to  see  something  of  California,  the  land 
of  sunshine  and  flowers.  Persons  I  know  are  going  there, 
and  I  have  planned  to  go  with  them.  I  wish  I  could  ex- 
plain thoroughly,  but  I  am  bound  by  promise  not  to 
speak  of  it  just  now,  and  I  can't,  even  to  you;  but  you 
will  understand  later.  Yes,  I  shall  need  you  here.  In 
addition  to  the  superintending  of  my  farms  I  have  given 
the  contract  for  the  remodeling  of  this  old  house,  and 
somebody  ought  to  see,  in  my  absence,  that  the  specifi- 
cations are  carried  out  properly." 

"Remodel  this  house?"  Morris  cried,  incredulously. 
"Why,  uncle,  I—" 

"Oh  yes,  it  must  be  fixed  over.  It  is  a  ramshackle  old 
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joint  compared  to  the  best  country  houses  in  this  section. 
I  thought  of  moving  to  the  Felton  place,  but  that  is  not 
to  my  liking,  either.  By  the  way,  you  and  your  pretty 
bird  might  nest  there,  for  a  while,  anyway.  It  is  about 
the  center  of  my  interests." 

"I  was  going  to  ask  if  that  would  meet  with  your  ap- 
proval," Morris  said,  still  bewildered  by  the  various 
things  his  uncle  had  said. 

"Oh  yes,  yes;  that  is  all  right,  and  when  we  get  back — • 
I  mean  when  /  and  my  friends  return  from  the  West — I'll 
hope  to  find  this  place  different  altogether.  I'll  show  you 
the  plans  after  supper.  I  got  them  from  Atlanta  last 
night.  It  is  truly  wonderfiil  what  a  vast  change  can  be 
wrought  in  an  old  building.  Look  at  this  room,  for  in- 
stance— there  is  no  style  to  it,  either  modem  or  ancient. 
The  new  plans  show  an  extension  at  that  end  with  a 
beautiful  oriel  window  and  a  wide  opening  into  an  ex- 
tensive hothouse  with  a  glass  roof.  Now  run  up-stairs 
and  wash  the  dust  off  your  face,  and  join  me  at  supper. 
I'll  go  see  what  Aunt  Clara  has  for  us  to  eat.  Luck  to 
you,  my  boy,  and  happiness  with  your  fair  choice  from 
the  bed  of  hiunan  roses.  Remember,  I  am  to  kiss  the 
bride.  Tell  her  so  when  you  see  her,  and  give  her  a 
smack  for  me.  Love's  young  dream  is  wonderful — the 
most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world.  Well,  I'll  see  you  at 
supper!" 


CHAPTER  XX 

AS  he  brushed  his  clothes  and  bathed  in  his  room  a  few 
minutes  later,  Morris  found  himself  deeply  perplexed 
over  his  uncle's  rambling  remarks,  and  somewhat  worried 
by  them.  Clara  came  up  to  tell  him  that  supper  was 
ready,  and  he  ventured  to  detain  her  for  a  moment. 

"I'm  rather  surprised,  Aunt  Clara,"  he  said,  "over  my 
uncle's  looks  and  talk.    He  has  changed  a  lot." 

"Yes,  suh,  yes,  suh,  dat  he  is — not  de  same  gen'man, 
suh,  dat  he  was  a  mont'  ergo.  Law  me,  young  miarster, 
he  was  er  sight  ter  behol'  den,  mopin'  erbout  en  lyin'  erbed 
an  sayin'  he's  gwine  ter  die.  I  sho  was  afeard  he'd  lay 
hands  on  hisse'f." 

"  He  is  acting  even  more  strangely  now,  it  seems  to  me," 
Morris  ventured,  adroitly.  "Aunt  Clara,  do  you  think 
he  is  losing  his  mind?" 

"Who,  M  arse  Stockton?"  She  laughed.  "You  mean — ? 
Oh  no,  suh,  he  is  natcherl.  Dat  des  his  way.  He  was 
powerful  downhearted  awhile,  but  he  is  gittin'  on  top 
ergin,  dat's  all." 

"But  I  am  sure  there  is  something  WTong  with  him  men- 
tally. Aunt  Clara.  He  rambles  on  at  times  like  a  child. 
Why,  do  you  know  that  he  has  decided  to  have  this  house 
made  over?" 

"Yes,  suh,  he  done  showed  me  de  pictures,  en  dey  cert- 
ney  do  look  fine." 

"But  surely  you  don't  think  he  ought  to  do  such  a  thing 
at  his  time  of  life,  and  so  soon  after  my  aunt — " 

"En  why  not,  young  marster?    Huh!    I  say  ef  he  is 
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gwine  ter  git  any  good  outn  his  money,  why  not,  while  he 
is  still  erlive  ?  He  axed  me,  en  I  tol'  'im  ter  go  erhead  wid 
his  rat-killin'.  I'd  like  ter  see  er  fine  house  here  myse'f. 
He  say  he  gwine  ter  stock  it  wid  fine  furniture  en  cyarpets, 
en  he  got  some  Kentucky  thoroughbreds  done  bought. 
Didn't  he  tell  you  ?  Well,  he  has,  en  er  automobile  besides. 
Did  he  tell  you  he  gwine  ter  have  bells  en  wires  all  over 
de  new  house,  en  er  black  boy  in  newniform  at  de  front 
do'  ter  tek  in  de  visitin'-cyards?  Well,  he  did  me,  fer 
Marse  Stockton  kin  talk  w'en  he  git  started  on  dat  line. 
Some  folks  say  dar  ain't  no  fool  like  er  old  one,  en  Marse 
Stockton  is  as  frisky  as  er  young  colt  in  er  new  pasture. 
Maybe  he  will  tell  you  mo'  'fo'  you  go  erway.  He  ought 
ter,  de  Lawd  know,  fer  you  is  close  kin  emough." 

"More?  What  more  could  he  tell  me,  for  heaven's 
sake?"     Morris  stared  blankly. 

"He  could  teU  you  er  lot  ef  he  des  would,  I  reckon," 
Clara  answered,  a  far-off  look  in  her  eyes.  "But  he's 
boun'  not  ter  let  out  all  his  business  yit  erwhile.  He 
gvv'ine  tell  you  mo'  one  er  dese  days,  'fo'  ver}^  long.  But  he 
ain't  crazy;  he  des  er  nacherl  man  dat  knows  what  he 
wants  en  will  have  it  ef  it  is  lyin'  'round  handy." 

On  his  return  to  Farnham  the  next  afternoon  Morris 
drove  directly  to  the  Wrenns'.  He  v/as  still  greatly  dis- 
turbed over  his  uncle's  odd  deportment,  and  yet  relieved 
to  be  able  to  tell  Edna  that  the  colonel  had  gladly  con- 
sented to  their  occupancy  of  the  Felton  place.  Edna  was 
not  quite  ready  to  see  him,  but  Mrs.  Wrenn  was,  and 
came  in  with  a  well-assumed  air  of  indifference  to  a  matter 
of  which  she  had  thought  considerably  since  Edna  had 
told  her  of  Morris's  intended  visit  and  its  chief  purpose. 

"  How  is  your  uncle?"  she  asked,  promptly.  "He  is  not 
actually  confined  to  bed,  I  hope." 

"Not  by  any  means,"  Morris  answered.  " I  have  never 
seen  such  a  wonderful  physical  improvement  in  any  one 
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in  my  life.  He  looks  remarkably  well.  He  was  in  my 
room  before  I  was  up  this  morning  to  show  me  his  muscles. 
He  takes  long  walks  every  day,  and  has  actually  worked 
some  in  the  fields,  and  cut  a  few  trees  down.  He  is  proud 
of  his  strength  and  is  constantly  displaying  it." 

"All,  I  understand!"  Mrs.  Wrenn  half  sighed.  "I  was 
reading  only  the  other  day  where  a  great  American  doctor 
said  that  when  men  past  sixty  begin  to  feel  over-confident 
and  excessively  buoyant  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  end 
is  near.  He  says  such  men  drop  all  at  once,  collapse  sud- 
denly, and  it  is  all  over.  I  wonder  if  you  happened  to 
tell  him  about  you  and  Edna  being  engaged?" 

"Yes,  and  he  was  dehghted." 

"Delighted?  Really?"  The  little  woman  drew  her 
brows  together  in  perplexity.  "Well,  that  was  nice  of 
him,  and  yet,  of  course,  I  could  hardly  look  for  anything 
else." 

Her  perplexity  seemed  to  grow  as  Morris  went  somewhat 
into  detail  over  the  various  things  Colonel  Stockton  had 
talked  about. 

"Did  he  say  all  that?"  she  demanded,  with  a  frovin  cf 
deepening  mystification.  "Why,  that  was  strange,  wasn't 
it?  And  to  alter  the  house,  take  a  trip  off,  and  spend  all 
that  money  for  horses  and  automobiles.  Why,  what  do 
you  make  of  it?" 

Morris  gave  expression  to  the  doubt  he  had  of  his  uncle's 
sanity,  only  to  see  his  prospective  mother-in-law*  staring 
at  him  almost  in  pained  bewilderment. 

"  It  has  an  awful  look  to  me,"  she  said,  a  touch  of  right- 
eous indignation  in  her  tone.  "It  may  be  as  you  fear. 
The  loss  of  his  wife  and  all  that  brooding  loneliness  out 
there  may  have  weakened  his  mind.  In  fact,  it  must  be 
that.  But  what  a  pity!  Why,  if  he  has  full  rein  in  his 
affairs  he  could  soon  throw  away  everything  he  owns.  In 
fact,  it  might  be  your  duty,  Morris,  as  his  heir —  I  have 
heard,"  she  added,  quickly,  with  rising  color,  "that  you 
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are  his  heir.  Some  one  even  told  me — you  can  hear  any- 
thing in  a  little  place  like  this,  you  know — some  one 
said  that  Colonel  Stockton  had  actually  made  a  will  in 
your  favor." 

The  full  flood  of  Morris's  embarrassment  now  broke 
over  him.  He  kept  his  eyes  on  the  floor,  aware  that  Mrs. 
Wrenn's  motherly  stare  was  becoming  an  abiding  fix- 
ture on  his  face.  "  I  have  never  mentioned  it,  myself,"  he 
faltered,  "but  at  one  time  I  got  a  letter  from  him  in 
which  he  said  that  he  had  lost  all  interest  in  life,  and 
hinted  that  he  had  made  such  a  legal  provision  for  me. 
But  this  morning,  before  I  left,  he  alluded,  rather  awk- 
wardly, it  seemed  to  me,  to  that  particular  letter,  and 
said  that  he  had  said  more  than  he  intended." 

"Than  he  intended?"  Mrs,  Wrenn's  grave  face  was 
growing  red.  "What  a  silly  old  fool!"  she  cried.  "He 
must  be  an  idiot  to — to  write  you  such  a  thing,  and  then 
try  to  back  out  of  it.  Why,  he  has  even  spoken  to  others 
of  the  same  thing.  It  is  reported  aU  over  the  country. 
When  we  were  at  the  Springs  I  heard  it  from  several 
people  who  said  it  had  come  straight  from  his  lawyer." 

"Well,  well,  it  can't  be  helped,  and  I  don't  like  to  talk 
about  it,"  Morris  said,  with  manly  dignity.  "After  all, 
it  is  his  property,  and — " 

"I  can't  see  how  you  can  possibly  look  at  it  that  way," 
Airs.  Wrenn  broke  in,  her  eyes  flashing,  her  fingers  twist- 
ing like  worms  in  her  lap.  "He  is  surely  going  out  of  his 
senses,  and  ought  to  be  restrained  by  law.  The  idea,  at 
his  age  and  run-down  condition !  Why,  Morris,  have  you 
any  positive  agreement  with  him  about  the  work  you  are 
doing  for  him?" 

"Oh  yes,"  Morris  answered,  "He  will  stand  by  me  in 
that,  I  am  sure.  I  really  think  it  may  be  like  this — he 
doesn't  care  to  make  a  will  now  when  he  feels  so  well. 
You  see,  that  would  be,  in  a  way,  like  inviting  death." 

"Do  you  know — do  you  happen  to  know,"  Mrs.  Wrenn 
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demanded,  "  among  all  his  harum-scarum  notions,  whether 
he  has  any  intention  of — of  marrying  again?" 

"He  didn't  mention  it,"  Morris  replied,  "though  I  re- 
member now  that  he  did  have  a  lot  to  say  about  women 
in  general." 

" He  did — you  say  he  did?  Would  you  mind  telling  m^e 
what  sort  of  things  he  said?" 

"Well,  he  seemed  to  admire  good  looks  in  women  as 
much  as,  or  m.ore  than,  he  did  before  my  aunt's  death. 
Really,  you'd  hardly  know  him,  Mrs.  Wrenn,  he  is  so 
altered.  He  sings  and  plays  the  piano  and  made  me  show 
him  how  to  take  some  of  the  steps  in  a  new  waltz, 
whistling  the  tune  himself." 

"Morris,  he  is  crazy."  Mrs.  Wrenn  touched  her  brow 
tragically.  "There  is  no  other  explanation.  He  is  off. 
Don't  you  think  so?" 

"I  can't  say,  Mrs.  Wrenn,  for  on  most  topics  he  seemed 
rational.  We  talked  about  some  books  he  has  been  read- 
ing, and  what  he  said  was  sensible  enough." 

" He  is  crazy;  I  know  it,"  the  little  woman  insisted.  "  I 
wish  I  could  see  him  myself,  and  I  may  have  to  yet. 
I  have  your  interest  at  heart — you  are  the  sam.e  as  my 
own  son  now,  Morris — and  it  pains  m.e  to  think  any  one 
would  deliberately  defraud  you  out  of  your  rightful  inter- 
ests, especially  a  man  who  is  becoming  daft  in  his  old 
age  after — after  providing  for  you  in  a  sensible  way.  I 
don't  like  the  looks  of  his  taking  back  what  he  did  about 
his  will — that  looks  fishy  to  me.  You  see,  a  man  of  that 
sort  in  his  present  condition  would  be  the  prey  of  any 
designing,  money-seeking  woman  who  happened  to  m.eet 
him.  If  he  is  talking  as  you  say  he  is,  he  will  be  going  out 
in  society  pretty  soon,  and  then  he  will  find  himself  in  a 
fix.  A  man  of  that  sort  would  be  a  kitten  in  the  hands  of 
some  women  I  happen  to  know.  There,  I  hear  Edna 
coming.  Don't  tell  her  anything  yet.  Don't  worry, 
either;   it  will  all  come  out  right.     Edna  loves  you,  and 
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you  will  both  be  happy.  I  got  a  little  excited,  but  it  is 
all  gone  now." 

If  he  had  been  worried  over  his  uncle's  conduct,  it  was 
all  forgotten  by  Morris  as  he  rose  to  greet  Edna,  who,  as 
fresh  as  an  uncut  flower  wet  with  dew,  and  smiling 
sweetly,  came  into  the  room. 

"Now,  be  happy,  both  of  you,"  Mrs.  Wrenn  said,  "and 
have  a  nice  drive." 

She  stood  at  the  w^indow  of  the  sitting-room  and 
v/atched  Morris  assist  her  daughter  into  the  buggy,  ar- 
range the  lap-robe  over  her  feet,  and  then  get  in  himself. 
Hearing  a  sniff  from  the  cheap  lace  curtain  which  hung 
over  the  other  front  window  of  the  room,  and  ttuning,  she 
sav/  it  bulge  out  suddenly  and  Cora  emerged,  as  from  a 
discarded  bridal  veil. 

"Silly  thing!"  Cora  muttered,  looking  boldly  into  her 
mother's  eyes.  "She  is  marrying  for  money,  and  nothing 
else.  She  doesn't  love  him.  Down  in  her  heart  of  hearts 
she  doesn't  love  him.  She  is  just  trying  to  make  herself 
think  so  because  it  suits  her." 

"  Dry  up !  You  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about," 
Mrs.  Wrenn  flashed  out,  angrily.  "Go  aw^ay;  you  worry 
me,  you  exasperate  me.    Edna  does  love  him." 

"She  doesn't" — Cora  was  angry,  on  her  part — "and 
moreover,  mother,  she  is  going  to  break  a  good  young 
man's  heart.  She  hasn't  got  even  enough  backbone  to 
tell  the  poor  fellow  of  her  engagement.  She  wants  me  to 
do  her  dirty  work.  I'd  rather  take  a  whipping  on  my  bare 
back  than  tell  Wynn  Dunham,  but  I'll  have  to,  to  keep 
him  from  coming  here  and  being  kicked  out  like  a  dog. 
I  tell  you,  when  a  sister  of  mine  acts  as  Edna  has  I  have 
no  further  use  for  her.  Flirting  a  little  is  one  thing,  but 
actually  leading  an  honest  man  on  as  she  has  done,  only 
to  throw  him  down,  is  a  disgrace  to  womankind.  I  like 
Morris.  I  have  nothing  against  him,  but  Wynn  Dunham 
is  worth  two  of  him.    Mr.  Skelton  told  me  the  other  day 
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that  Wynn  would  succeed  as  sure  as  fate,  but  Mr.  Skelton 
does  not  know  what  Edna  is  going  to  do.  Listen  to  me, 
mother.  I'm  only  a  girl,  but  I  really  do  not  believe  Wynn 
can  stand  up  under  this.  It  may  kill  him.  He  is  strong 
in  everything,  but  weak  as  a  baby  where  Edna  is  con- 
cerned." 

"Don't  tallc  to  me  about  that  fellov/.  You  make  me 
sick!"  Mrs.  Wrenn  cried,  furiously,  turning  away.  "An 
old  fool  like  that,"  she  mused,  as  she  climbed  the  stairs, 
Colonel  Stockton  in  mind,  "is  capable  of  anything.  Why 
didn't  I  think  of  it?  He  may  marr}'-  again,  and  if  he 
should  his  wife  wotdd  oppose  everything  he  wanted  to  do 
for  Morris  and  Edna.  My  Lord !  I'll  lie  awake  this  night! 
I  see  that  now." 


CHAPTER  XXI 

WYNN  and  Mr.  Skelton  were  going  over  some 
accounts  in  the  office  of  the  factory,  the  next 
day,  when  they  heard  some  one  talking  loudly  in  the  ad- 
joining room. 

"I  vant  to  zee  Meester  Skelton,  nopotty  else,"  came  to 
their  ears  above  the  whirring  and  humming  of  the  spin- 
dles throughout  the  great  building.  "Maype  you  don't 
know  me,  young  laty.  I'm  a  stocldiolder,  und  Meester 
Skelton  tolt  me  to  come  any  dime  to  zee  de  mill." 

" It  is  Jacob  Weinmeister,"  Skelton  laughed.  "He  lives 
at  Warrenton  and  holds  a  few  shares.  He  is  awfully 
cranky,  gets  scared  about  three  times  a  year,  and  writes 
us  long  letters  asking  all  sorts  of  questions.  He  may  have 
another  of  his  suspicious  fits  on  him." 

Just  then  a  short,  stocky  German  of  middle  age,  bald, 
and  red-faced,  burst  into  the  room,  his  hat  in  his  hand,  his 
coat  on  his  arm. 

"Ah,  how  do  you  do,  Meester  Skelton?"  he  cried.  "I 
vas  in  down  und  fought  I'd  run  in  und  zee  how  pizness 
vas.    All  rightd,  eh?" 

"Fine,  tip-top,  Jacob,"  Skelton  smiled.  "We  haven't 
burned  down  yet,  don't  owe  too  much,  and  the  future  out- 
look is  fair." 

"Burned  down;  ah,  I  zee!"  Weinmeister  looked  about 
suspiciously.  "Und  dat  might  happen,  eh — any  tay  it 
might  happen?  My  vife  is  alvays  egspecting  dat  very 
t'ing,  Meester  Skelton,  und  she  says  I'm  er  pig  fool  to 
dake  such  a  pig  risk  ven  ve  could  put  de  money  in  a  little 
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grocery  in  Varrenton  und  make  dwice  as  much  money, 
und  she  could  help  vait  on  de  customers." 

"Oh,  of  course  we  might  burn  down,  Jacob" — Mr.  Skel- 
ton  smiled  as  he  caught  Wynn's  eye,  and  winked  good- 
naturedly — "but  we  never  expect  it.  We  are  well  protected 
with  automatic  sprinklers.  I'll  show  you  through  the 
mill  in  a  fev/  minutes.    Sit  down." 

"  I  von't  haf  dime  to  zee  de  mill  inside  to-day  dis  dime." 
Jacob  fanned  his  flushed  face  with  his  hat.  "  It  vas  pizness, 
und  I  come  shust  to  zee  you,  Meester  Skelton." 

"Well,  well,  out  with  it,  then,  Jacob,"  Mr.  Skelton 
said.    * '  What  did  you  want  ? ' ' 

Holding  his  coat  out  at  arm's  length,  the  German 
fumbled  in  one  of  the  pockets  and  produced  a  rumipled 
certificate  of  stock.  Handing  it  to  Mr.  Skelton,  he  said, 
"I  mean  pizness  now,  Meester  Skelton.  Ven  I  saw  you 
in  Varrenton  last  vinter,  you  toldt  m.e  dat  any  dimic  I 
vant  to  sell  my  vive  shares  dat  you  could  get  somepotty 
to  dake  'em  for  de  cash  down.  My  vife  says  dat  is  all 
bunko  und  I  never  could  cash  in  at  any  brice.  Ve  got  a 
goot  chance,  Meester  Skelton,  to  buy  a  grocery  und  rent 
a  good  stant  on  de  best  street  in  Varrenton,  und  if  you 
mean  vat  you  toldt  me,  how  much  vill  you  pay  for  my 
stock?" 

"It  is  like  this,  Jacob,"  Mr.  Skelton  began,  seriously, 
"I,  myself,  hold  such  a  big  block  of  our  stock  that  I  have 
been  accused  of  trying  to  buy  up  a  controlling  interest, 
and  so,  a  year  or  so  ago  I  agreed  with  the  directors  not 
to  buy  any  more  on  my  own  account." 

"Ah,  put  you  toldt  me," — the  round  face  was  waxing 
pale — "you  toldt  m.e,  Meester  Skelton,  dat  any  dime  I 
vant  de  money  at  de  market  price  you  vould  give  it  to 
me.  Ah,  my  vife  vas  no  fool,  if  she  vas  a  voman!  She 
sait  many  dimes  dat  I  vas  roped  in  slick  over  here  at 
Farnham,  und  now  I  zee  she  vas — " 

"Not  so  fast,  Jacob — not  so  fast!"  Skelton  cried,  laugh- 
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ing  softly.  "You  didn't  understand  me.  I've  never  said 
that  I  myself  would  take  your  stock.  I  meant  that  there 
were  always  persons  trying  to  buy  shares  and  that  I  could 
easily  find  a  purchaser  for  yours." 

"Ah,  put  dat  ain't  vat  I  vant!"  Jacob  was  still  sus- 
picious. "I  vant  de  money  now.  1  can  puy  de  grocery 
to-morrow,  und  if  I  don'd,  anoder  man  vill  get  'im — a 
man  dat  is  egspected  to  come  from  Dexter  on  de  first 
drain.  Ah,  I  zee,  I  zee — my  vife  vas  righdt  for  one  dime, 
anyway!  I  vill  lose  de  chance  und  all  pecause  I  didn't 
listen  to  her  ven  she  said  dis  factory  vas  no  goot  blace  for 
a  poor  man's  money.  It  is  a  freeze-oudt  game — I  zee, 
I  zee,  und  you  a  pig  church  member,  too." 

"No,  Jacob" — Skelton  was  smiling  indulgently — "it  is 
all  open  and  aboveboard.  Now,  since  you  are  in  such  a 
hurry  to  sell  out,  I'll  see  what  can  be  done.  Let's  see, 
you  have  five  shares.  The  best  obtainable  price  at 
present  is  two  hundred  a  share,  a  thousand  dollars  even 
for  your  five.  Now,  if  I  can  get  that  for  you  at  once 
will  you  be  satisfied?" 

"Yes,  sir,  Meester  Skelton,"  Weinmeister  answered, 
anxiously.  "  I  heard  somepotty  say  it  vas  wort'  a  t'ousand, 
und  I  told  my  vife  if  you  vould  pay  it  I  vould  close  'im  oudt 
to-day." 

Here  Mr.  Skelton  turned  to  Wynn.  "You  were  saying 
you  wanted  a  few  shares  of  the  stock,  if  you  could  run 
across  some.    How  would  this  lot  suit  you?" 

"I  should  like  very  much  to  have  it,"  Wynn  answered. 
"I  have  the  money  in  the  Famham  bank,  and  can  give 
my  check  at  once  if  he  will  sell  to  me." 

"There  you  are,  Jacob,"  Mr.  Skelton  smiled.  "See 
how  easily  things  may  be  settled?  This  is  Mr.  Wynn 
Dunham,  who  is  our  acting  superintendent  at  present. 
If  you  want  his  check  for  a  thousand  dollars  more  than 
you  want  your  stock,  you  and  he  can  trade  right  now, 
and  I'll  witness  the  transfer." 
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"Veil,  I'll  dake  it,  und  pe  much  oblidged,  too,"  Wein- 
meister  said,  joyously.  "Veil,  veil,  my  vife  ain't  such  er 
smardt  voman,  after  all,  eh  ?  I  viU  buy  de  store  to-morrow, 
sure  Mike." 

When  the  matter  was  closed  and  the  German  had  gone 
his  way,  Mr.  Skelton  turned  to  Wynn.  "You  can't  lose 
by  it,  my  boy.  You  got  it  at  a  close  figure.  It  will  be 
worth  two  and  a  quarter  in  a  few  months  from  now.  If 
it  embarrasses  you  in  the  slightest  to  pay  the  money,  I 
can  advance  you — " 

" Oh,  thank  you,"  Wynn  broke  in.  "It  is  all  right.  It 
fairly  cleans  out  my  deposit  at  the  bank,  but  I  am  glad  to 
make  the  investment.    I  know  its  value." 

"I  shall  not  let  you  lose  by  it,  you  may  be  sure  of  that," 
Mr.  Skelton  said.  "You  have  been  very  useful  to  us.  You 
certainly  have  a  good  head  for  enterprises  of  this  sort  and 
even  larger.  I  don't  want  to  flatter  you,  but  you  are  just 
the  sort  of  man  that  succeeds  in  big  undertakings.  You 
are  young,  but  I  give  you  my  word,  I'd  rather  risk  your 
judgment  than  any  man's  at  Famham  to-day.  You  re- 
member you  advised  me  not  to  let  Thomas  and  Saltzberg 
get  in  any  deeper  with  us,  and  to  close  their  account  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  acted  on  it,  although  some  "of  the 
directors  disagreed  with  you." 

"I  remember,"  Vv''ynn  answered.  "How  did  the  thing 
come  out?" 

"We  got  every  cent  of  our  money  just  a  week  before 
they  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  I  wish  you  could 
stay  with  us.  You  are  certainly  the  man  for  the  place 
you  hold." 

"I'm  sure  I  shoiild  like  it,"  Wynn  returned.  "What  do 
you  hear  from  Mr.  Jenkins?" 

"He  is  still  undecided,"  was  the  answer,  "but  he  writes 
as  if  he  is  not  wholly  pleased  with  the  outlook  down 
there.  If  he  com.es  back  he  will  do  so  all  at  once.  He  is 
like  that;   he  acts  quickly  when  he  makes  up  his  mind. 
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But  in  case  he  does  come  and  you  have  to  leave  us,  I  can 
help  you  find  a  good  place  somewhere  in  the  South.  New 
mills  are  springing  up  all  around,  and  a  strong  recom- 
mendation from  us  would  go  far  toward  getting  you  a 
good  position." 

That  same  day,  late  in  the  afternoon,  Cora  went  up 
to  her  sister's  room  and  found  Edna  trying  on  a  new 
dress  before  a  mirror.  Dropping  into  a  rocking-chair, 
Cora  began  to  rock  back  and  forth,  her  plait  in  her  hands, 
according  to  a  nervous  habit  when  she  was  angry  or  im- 
patient. 

"It  fits  all  right  behind,  don't  you  think  so?"  Edna 
asked.  "How  is  the  length  of  the  skirt?  It  seems  to  me 
to  sag  down  too  far  behind." 

"Fits  well  enough  for  you  or  anybody  like  you,"  Cora 
retorted,  brushing  her  curling  lips  with  the  end  of  her 
braid. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?"  Edna  turned  to  ask. 
"Are  you  losing  your  mind  here  of  late?" 

"Huh!  I  guess  you  would  like  to  think  I'm  cracked," 
Cora  sniffed.  "Yoti'd  like  to  think  anybody  was  crazy 
that  told  you  straight  out  what  they  think  of  you,  as  I  do." 

"Now,  look  here,"  Edna  said,  angrily,  "don't  begin 
all  that  over  again.  I  won't  stand  it.  You  are  nothing 
but  a  child." 

"Well,  if  I'm  so  very  young,  why  do  you  employ  me  to 
do  your  dirty  work?"  Cora  demanded,  halting  her  chair 
and  staring.  "Why  don't  you  be  honest  enough  to  tell 
Wynn  Dunham  about  your  engagement,  or  write  him? 
I  met  him  down  the  street  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  had  a 
talk  with  him." 

"Oh,  then  you  told  him?"  Edna  said,  a  tense  expression 
creeping  into  her  face. 

"No,  I  didn't.     I  didn't  mention  it." 

"You  didn't?     Why,  you  agreed — " 
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"  I  don't  care  what  I  agreed  to  do.  It  is  a  habit  of  the 
Wrenns  to  lie,  and  cheat,  and  swindle,  and  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  everybody  that  is  helpless ;  why  should  I  keep 
my  word  unless  it  suits  me?  It  didn't  suit  me  to  tell  him 
to-day,  simply  because  I  didn't  have  the  heart  to  do  it. 
I  didn't  do  it  because  I  knew  if  I  did  that  your  last  chance 
to  act  straight  with  him  would  be  gone  forever." 

"Oh,  I  wish  you  would  stop  that!"  Edna  threw 
herself  into  a  chair,  her  face  grave  and  startled,  her 
voice  taking  a  tone  of  appeal.  "I'm  doing  my  duty 
as  I  see  it  to  all  of  us,  and  Wynn  ought  to  have  common 
sense  enough  to — " 

"Sense  enough  nothing!"  Cora  burst  out,  stamping  her 
foot  and  jerking  her  plait  downward.  "Tie  a  rope  around 
a  man's  neck,  draw  him  off  the  ground,  and  then  tell  him 
he  ought  to  have  sense  enough  to  smile  and  nod  to  passing 
acquaintances  and  ask  the  tim.e  of  day.  Edna,  you  are 
either  bad  or  a  fool — maybe  you  are  both,  and  the  two 
qualities  are  running  a  foot-race." 

Edna,  now  pale  from  something  deeper  than  mere  anger, 
stood  up  and  turned  back  to  the  mirror. 

"That's  right,  take  a  good  look  at  yourself,"  Cora 
sneered.  "Wynn  Dunham  ought  to  see  you  now;  maybe 
it  would  cure  him  of  his  love  for  you.  It  isn't  you  he 
loves,  anyway,  Edna — it  is  his  ideal  of  you.  Men  are 
like  that.  The  very  best  of  them  love  the  weakest  women. 
If  I  could  beat  sense  into  him  by  telling  him  how  you 
really  are  through  and  through,  I  would  do  it;  but  I 
can't.  If  I  were  to  tell  him  that  you  were  marrying  for 
Morris  Stockton's  money  and  to  get  into  his  family,  he 
would  overlook  it,  but  it  would  break  his  heart,  all  the 
same.  I  started  to  tell  him  this  afternoon  about  you  and 
Morris.  When  I  saw  him  coming  toward  me  I  thought  I 
would,  but  when  he  got  close  to  me,  and  I  saw  that  he 
had  a  brighter  look  than  usual,  I  weakened.  He  had 
bought  some  stock  in  the  cotton-factory,  was  delighted 
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with  his  work  there,  and  looked  so  cheerful  and  brave  that 
I  simply  couldn't  pain  him." 

"Did  he  mention  me?"  Edna  asked,  standing  up  and 
turning  to  her  mirror,  as  if  to  hide  the  expression  of  her 
face. 

"Yes,  he  tried  to  smile,  and  made  a  jesting  remark 
about  having  seen  you  drive  past  the  factory  yesterday 
with  Morris.    The  pity — oh,  the  pity  of  it!" 

"The  pity  of  what?"  Edna  asked,  with  falling  breath. 

"To  see  the  poor  fellow^  fighting  it  off  as  he  is.  He  seems 
to  half  suspect  the  truth,  and  yet  to  be  trying  to  get  away 
from  it,  knowing  that  it  would  mean  the  death  of  every 
hope  he  has  in  life.  He  is  trying  to  make  himself  believe 
that  he  is  staying  away  from  our  house  because  of  mother's 
and  Fred's  opposition  to  his  visits,  but  down  in  his  heart 
of  hearts  the  poor  fellow  is  afraid — " 

"Afraid  of  what?"  Edna  gasped,  the  comei*s  of  her 
mouth  drooping  in  chagrin. 

"Afraid  of  your  weakness — afraid  you  can't  withstand 
the  temptation  to  marry  another  more  lucky  man;  and 
yet  he  adores  you.  You  are  not  a  really  fine,  deep  Vv^oman, 
Edna,  but  you  are  a  nice,  doll-like  thing  to  look  at,  and 
you  have,  in  a  thousand  soft,  kittenish  ways,  wound  your- 
self around  his  big,  suffering  heart.  Say,  when  Wynn  is 
told  the  truth — if  you  decide  to  let  it  go  that  far — I 
wouldn't  be  in  your  shoes,  Edna,  for  a  Vanderbilt's  money 
nor  a  queen's  power!  Say,  Edna,  you've  taught  me  a 
lesson.  I  used  to  think  flirting  was  a  nice,  harmless  sort 
of  game,  but  I  wouldn't  be  guilty  of  it  now  for  all  the 
wealth  of  the  Orient,  including  ship-loads  of  spices.  If 
your  conscience  doesn't  ache  over  this  thing  it  v^^ill  be 
because  it  has  been  doped  by  the  devil  and  all  his  imps. 
I  didn't  tell  Wynn  because  I  am  going  to  give  you  one 
more  chance  to  do  the  fair  thing.  You  won  his  love  first, 
and  Morris  can  stand  a  turn-down  better,  because  he  is 
reaEy  not  as  fine  and  sensitive  as  Wynn  is,  and  he  has 
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never  suffered.  Now  be  a  woman.  Tell  Morris  frankly 
that  you — " 

"  It  is  too  late,"  Edna  broke  in.  She  leaned  toward  the 
bureau.  The  reflection  of  her  face  in  the  mirror  was  of 
one  rendered  wretched  by  indecision.  "It  is  all  settled. 
Morris  has  told  his  uncle  and  written  to  his  relatives  in 
Virginia  to  expect  us  on  our  trip.  They  will  all  entertain 
us,  Morris  says.  The  wedding  is  to  be  very  quiet,  and 
here  at  home.  Mother  and  I  are  going  to  Atlanta  to- 
morrow to  buy  my  things.  We'll  have  to  hurry  the  wee- 
ding up.  When  we  get  back  from  Virginia  we  are  all 
going  to  live  at  the  Felton  farm.  Mother  is  to  get  it  in 
order  while  we  are  aw^ay." 

" I  see,"  Cora  grimly  muttered.  "Then  I'll  have  to  tell 
Wynn  at  once.  He  is  losing  mighty  little  in  the  way  of  a 
wife,  but  he  won't  know  it,  and  will  suffer  just  the  same. 
A  woman  who  will  sell  herself  for  a  few  acres  of  land  and 
a  worm-eaten  name  Vv'ould  be  a  weak  sister  in  war,  child- 
birth, and  other  ordeals  the  Lord  has  ordained  for  a 
woman  to  pass  through  by  a  man's  side.  But  I  am  actu- 
ally afraid  of  the  consequences  to  Wynn.  You  see,  you 
may  be  the  camel — I  mean  you  may  be  the  straw  that 
will  break  the  camel's  back.  Wynn  has  borne  as  much 
already  as  any  man  can  bear,  and  this  thing  may  ruin 
him.  I'll  tell  him.  Leave  it  to  me.  I'll  pick  as  good  a 
time  to  strike  the  blow  as  possible.  You  say  we  are  all 
going  to  live  at  the  Felton  place.  Speak  for  yourself  and 
the  others,  Edna — I  sha'n't  stay  there  a  minute.  Mr. 
Skelton  is  going  to  give  me  regular  work  next  month,  and 
I'll  pay  my  own  board  here  in  town.  I'll  make  out.  I'm 
not  a  big  eater,  and  my  clothes  won't  cost  much.  I'm  not 
going  back  to  school.  I've  been  graduated.  I  know  more 
about  female  frailty  than  a  professor  in  psychology  in 
any  university.  I  know  the  beauty  of  independence,  too, 
and  you  won't  catch  me  lolling  around  on  old  Stockton's 
bounty,  before  he's  dead  or  after.  If  Morris  wants  to 
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he  may  feed  mother  and  Fred,  but  he  won't  spend  a 
cent  of  his  blood-money  on  me — not  a  cent." 

With  this  Cora  rose,  stalked  to  the  door,  and  slowly  de- 
scended the  stairs.  Standing  on  the  veranda,  she  saw  a 
young  lad  of  about  her  own  age  climb  over  the  fence 
which  separated  her  home  from  that  of  a  neighbor,  and 
Tather  timidly  approach  her.  He  tipped  his  cap,  scraped 
his  right  foot  backward,  and  flushed. 

"  I  came  over  to  ask  you  to  let  me  take — escort,  I  mean 
— escort  you  to  the  party  at  Jennie  Tankersley's  next 
Tuesday  night,"  he  stammered.  "I  wrote  you  a  note, 
but  I  couldn't  get  nobody  to  take  it  for  me.  I've  got  it  in 
my  pocket.  If  you  want  to  see  it  I'll  show  it  to  you,  but 
of  course  that  wouldn't  do  any  good,  now  that  I'm  asking 
you  to  your  face.    What  do  you  say,  will  you  go  ?" 

Cora  stared  at  the  boy  coldly.  "Who's  going  to  that 
party?"  she  asked,  abruptly. 

"The  regular  bunch,"  he  answered,  in  the  vernacular 
of  his  age — "the  same  old  crowd.  We  are  going  to  play 
games  and  have  ice-cream  and  cake." 

Cora  was  still  staring  at  him.  Her  nose  tilted  upward. 
^'Say,  how  old  are  you,  Jimmy?"  she  inquired,  suddenly. 

"Fifteen  last  January — the  tenth;  whatcher  want  to 
know  that  for?" 

"Oh,  I  just  wanted  to  know,"  she  replied;  "and  there 
is  not  one  boy  in  the  lot  any  older  than  you  are.  Say, 
Jimmy,  I  don't  want  to  hurt  your  feelings,  but  I'm  going 
to  cut  that  gang  off  my  list — girls  and  all.  I'm  not  any 
older  than  most  of  'em  myself,  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  I 
don't  believe  I've  got  more  sense.  I'd  hate  to  think  I 
didn't  have.  The  last  time  I  went,  you  all,  the  last  one 
of  you,  acted  and  talked  like  silly  fools.  Not  one  idea 
escaped  your  skulls  the  whole  evening.  I  watched  on 
purpose  to  see,  and  came  home  sick  with  it  aU.  Love, 
love,  and  holding  hands  and  hugging  and  kissing — or 
trying  to  do  it.    I  boxed  Bob  Tibbs's  ears  good  and  sound 
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for  putting  his  sweaty  arms  around  me  out  in  the  rose- 
bushes when  we  were  playing  tag." 

Jimmy  was  angry,  and  showed  it  plainly.  "I  wouldn't 
have  asked  you,  but  mamma  made  me,"  he  said,  boldly. 
"I  ain't  crazy  after  you — gee  whiz!  You  think  you  are 
awfully  smart  since  you  got  back  from  school.  Other 
girls  go  to  school  in  Virginia  besides  you.  Shucks !  you 
can't  make  us  feel  bad!  We  can  have  a  party  without 
you,  Cora  Wrenn.  Mamma  made  me,  because  she  said 
the  boys  ought  to  invite  you  out,  but  I  won't  never  again." 

"Dry  up,  boy,"  Cora  said.  "You  used  a  double  neg- 
ative just  then.  If  you'd  study  harder  and  get  girls  and 
shindigs  out  of  your  head  you'd  be  better  off.  From  this 
day  on  I  am  not  going  to  go  with  little  silly  boys  and 
girls  when  sensible  men  and  women  can  be  talked  to  who 
have  something  to  say  when  they  open  their  miouths.  I'm 
getting  ready  to  go  to  work  this  fall,  and  haven't  as  miUch 
time  to  waste  as  you  all  have." 

"I  asked  Sally  Dunn  to  go  with  me  first,"  the  boy 
hurled  at  her,  "and — " 

"And  she  refused.  Bully  for  Sally!"  Cora  broke  in, 
"There  may  be  hope  for  one  of  the  bunch,  after  all;  and 
thank  the  Lord  it's  on  the  female  side." 

"She  was  sick,"  Jimmy  flared  up  in  his  own  defense. 
"She  overeat  on  watermelon  yesterday,  and — " 

"Oh,  Jimmy,  Jimmy,  Jimmy,  don't  fly  off  the  handle!" 
Cora  said,  soothingly,  "I  don't  want  to  hurt  your  feel- 
ings. I  know  I  speak  plain — plainly — when  I'm  worried, 
and  I've  been  worried  all  day  by  all  sorts  of  things.  Here 
I  am  kicking  about  boys  and  girls,  but  grown-up  folks 
are  every  bit  as  foolish." 

"Then  you  will  go,  won't  you?"  the  lad  asked,  eagerly. 
"I've  got  to  get  some  girl  to  go  with  me." 

"Well,  maybe  so.  All  right,  I'll  go  this  time;  but  say, 
Jimmy,  don't  tell  the  crowd  what  I  said.  I  was  worried 
and  took  it  out  on  them.      They  don't  mean  no  harm — 
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There,  I  doubled  a  negative  myself,  and  you  are  even, 
Jimmy.  It  is  awfully  hard  to  speak  correctly  when  you 
go  with  boys  and  girls  that  don't  try  to  talk  right.  Yes, 
I'll  go,  but  I'll  bet  I'll  be  bored  to  death." 

"  AU  right.  That's  the  stuff,  Cora,"  Jimmy  said,  grate- 
fully. "You  and  I  have  had  some  rows,  but  we  are 
friends,  ain't  we.^"' 

"Oh  yes,  Jimmy;  but  sometimes  I  think  I  oughtn't  to 
run  with  your  size.  You  see,  a  girl  at  my  age  is  more 
developed  than  a  boy  of  yours.  My  father  was  nme  years 
and  a  half  older  than  my  mother,  and  they  got  along 
splendid.  My  dresses  will  be  full  length  before  you  put 
on  long  pants,  and  I'll  be  old  enough  to  think  about 
marrying  before  you  have  any  fuzz  on  your  lip." 

As  Jimmy  was  climbing  back  over  the  fence,  highly 
elated  over  his  success,  and  showing  his  appreciation  by 
"hand-springs"  on  the  grass  of  the  other  lot,  Cora  said: 
"I  came  very  near  being  downright  rude,  but  it  was 
Edna's  fault.  I  got  so  mad  at  her  that  I  was  ready  to  fight 
even  that  silly  kid." 


CHAPTER  XXII 

THE  next  morning  Wynn  was  busy  weighing  and  un- 
loading from  the  cars  on  the  side  track  several  hun- 
dred bales  of  cotton  and  placing  them  in  the  warehouse. 
The  second  whistle  had  just  sounded,  and  the  army  of 
workers,  young  and  old,  had  gone  to  their  pounding 
looms  and  whirring  spindles.  While  he  was  at  this  work 
he  saw  Mr.  Skelton  approaching  him  from  the  direction 
of  the  village.  He  was  opening,  reading,  and  sorting  out 
the  morning's  mail,  which  he  carried  in  a  bundle  under 
his  arm.  Approaching  Wynn,  at  the  big  platform  scales, 
he  stood  silently  watching  the  young  man  take  down  in 
a  blank  book  the  various  weights  and  markings  of  the 
bales. 

"I  have  rather  bad  news  for  you  this  morning,"  he 
said,  presently,  when  the  two  burly  negro  porters  had 
trundled  their  iron  trucks  back  to  the  car  for  fresh  loads 
and  he  found  himself  alone  with  his  assistant.  "I've  got 
a  letter  from  Jenkins.  It's  all  off,  down  in  Alabama. 
He  has  decided  that  he  wants  to  come  back  here  and  sta}'', 
and  will  be  home  in  a  few  days." 

A  keen  pang  of  disappointment  shot  through  Wynn. 
"Well,  I  was  not  counting  on  holding  the  place,  you 
know,  Mr.  Skelton,"  he  said.  "I  am  prepared  for  what 
has  happened." 

"I  am  not  exactly,  Wynn,"  Skelton  answered.  "I 
thought  he  might  stay  down  there,  and  the  longer  he  re- 
mained the  more  certain  I  was  that  you  would  continue 
with  us.    I'm  disappointed.    I  like  him,  but  not  so  well 
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as  I  do  you.  As  I  said  the  other  day,  I  shall  look  out  for 
a  place  for  you.  You  must  never  go  back  to  farming. 
The  average  man  can  farm,  but  you  are  away  above  the 
average.  Your  place  is  at  the  head  of  men,  not  between 
the  plow-handles." 

The  loaded  trucks  were  nmibling  back  from  the  cars, 
and,  without  saying  anything  further,  the  president 
turned  and  went  to  his  office. 

An  expression  like  a  veritable  grimace  gradually  set- 
tled on  Wynn's  features  as  he  carefully  balanced  the  scale- 
beam  and  wrote  down  the  weight  of  the  bale  of  cotton 
which  the  porter  had  dumped  on  the  platform. 

"Relentless  fate  has  it  in  for  me!"  he  muttered  as  the 
trucks  rattled  back  to  the  car.  "Nothing  good  has  ever 
comxC  my  way.  Am  I  a  fool  to  hope  for  that  other  thing  ? 
Could  I  ask  Edna  now  to  be  my  wife — ask  her  to  reject  a 
rich  man  and  take  me  instead?  No,  no;  and  yet  to  give 
her  up  forever  is  absolutely  impossible.  He  sha'n't  have 
her — he  sha'n't !  She  is  mine  by  every  law  of  life,  and  yet, 
— and  yet — my  God!   how  can  it  be  as  I  wish?" 

The  day  dragged  slowly  by.  Realizing  that  the  per- 
manent position  at  the  factory  was  now  out  of  his  reach, 
all  his  former  enthusiasm  over  his  various  duties  was 
gone.  The  following  morning,  however,  found  him  early 
at  his  post.  A  close  observer  might  have  noted  a  look 
about  his  eyes  which  indicated  loss  of  sleep  or  worry. 
Indeed,  he  had  been  worried  in  more  ways  than  one,  for 
George  had  returned  from  Atlanta  looking  as  if  he  had 
been  drank  for  many  days.  This,  however,  had  not  dis- 
turbed Wynn  so  much  as  one  suspicious  circumstance: 
he  had  accidentally  seen  George  with  a  large  roll  of  bank- 
notes in  his  hands  when  George  thought  he  was  unob- 
served. How  had  he  come  into  possession  of  so  much 
money?  Had  he  won  it  at  cards,  or  had  he  stolen  it? 
The  latter,  more  than  likely,  and  in  that  case  he  might 
be  arrested  again  and  all  the  scandal  revived. 
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To  rid  himself  of  his  growing  depression  Wynn  buried 
himself  in  his  work  at  his  desk.  Mr.  Skelton  came  in 
and  hung  up  his  hat  and  sat  down  in  his  usual  place. 

"  I  hear  there  is  a  new  mill  about  to  start  up  at  Lincoln ," 
he  said  to  Wynn,  in  a  kindly  tone.  "I'm  going  to  write 
to  them  about  you  to-day." 

"I've  heard  about  that  mill,"  Wynn  answered,  "and  I 
understand  one  of  its  stockholders  is  to  be  its  superin- 
tendent.   Money  counts  these  days." 

"Well,  we  shall  shde  you  in  somewhere.  Don't  you 
worry,"  Mr.  Skelton  returned.  "Such  talent  as  you  have 
must  be  utilized."  At  this  point  in  the  conversation 
Skelton  happened  to  look  out  of  the  window,  and  what  he 
saw  must  have  surprised  him,  for  he  suddenly  stood  up 
to  obtain  a  better  view.  "Why,  it  is  J*cob  Weinmeister!" 
he  exclaim.ed.  "He  looks  excited.  I'll  bet  you  even  money 
that  his  wife,  or  some  one  else,  has  made  him  dissatisfied 
with  the  sele  of  his  stock;  told  him  you  have  cheated 
him,  or  some  other  such  rubbish." 

"Well,  if  he  thinks  so,  he  may  have  the  stock  back," 
Wynn  answered,  indifferently.  "It  is  all  the  money  I 
had,  and  I  may  have  a  need  for  it  now,  anyway." 

"Hello,  Jacob!  How  are  you?"  Skelton  cried,  as  the 
German  appeared  in  the  doorway,  his  face  pale,  the  scant 
fringe  of  hair  around  his  bald  pate  disarranged,  his  slouch- 
hat  twisted  in  nervous  hands. 

Not  heeding  Skelton,  Weinmeister  rushed  to  Wynn's 
desk  and,  shaking  his  fist  in  the  young  man's  face,  he 
shouted,  "You  cheat,  you  t'ief,  you  giv'  me  a  check  dat 
ain't  no  goot!  De  bank  turned  it  down  —  said  you 
didn't  have  more  'an  fifty  dollars  deir,  und  you  got  my 
stock.  Ach,  I  know  who  you  vas  now!  One  of  your 
fambly  vas  alretty  in  jail.  Give  me  my  money,  or  I'll 
t'rash  you  right  here." 

Too  astounded  to  offer  any  defense  or  resent  the  insult, 
Wynn  sat  motionless,  staring  helplessly. 
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"Be  ashamed  of  yourself,  Jacob!"  Skelton  cried  out, 
sharply,  as  he  sprang  at  the  German,  clutched  his  arm, 
and  drew  him  back  into  the  center  of  the  room.  "Some 
mistake  has  been  made,"  he  added.  "Take  my  word 
for  it." 

"No  mistake — no  mistake,  py  Got!  I  vish  it  vas  dot. 
I  indorsed  de  check  und  paid  'im  over  to  de  man  for  de 
stock,  und  took  charge  of  de  store,  me  und  my  vife.  De 
man  give  de  check  to  his  account  in  hes  pank  in  Varrenton, 
und  ven  de  pank  give  it  over  to  de  pank  here  in  Farnham 
de  pank  here  sait  deir  vas  no  money  left  to  pay  it  mit. 
No  money,  py  Got !  und  vare  all  hell  do  I  come  in  ?" 

"Wait  a  minute,  wait  a  minute!"  Skelton  demanded. 
"Where  is  the  man  you  bought  the  store  from?" 

"Outside  deir,  vaiting  on  me,"  panted  Jacob.  "He  say 
he  going  to  holt  me  for  arrest  und  jail  for  a  swindle  unless 
I  pay  'im  cash  down  de  t'ousand  dollars  inside  two  hours." 

"All  right,  then."  Skelton,  seeing  that  W3mn  was  ris- 
ing, held  up  his  hand  at  him  wamingly.  "  Don't  interfere, 
my  boy.  I'll  satisfy  him  in  a  minute."  And,  stepping  to 
a  big  safe  in  the  room  and  opening  the  door,  he  took  out 
some  fifty  and  one-hundred-dollar  bills  and  began  to 
count  them  on  the  desk  before  the  German's  eager  eyes. 
"Here's  your  money,  in  cold  cash,  Jacob.  A  little  mistake 
has  been  made.  I'll  stand  by  any  deal  Mr.  -Dunham  is 
concerned  in." 

"What  are  you  doing?"  Wynn  stood  up  and  leaned 
forward,  a  groping  look  on  his  ghastly  face. 

"Nothing,  nothing;  don't  interrupt,"  Skelton  said. 
"There  you  are,  Jacob.  It  is  all  right  now.  Those  are 
Uncle  Sam's  checks,  and  are  good  on  sight.  Now  I  hope 
you  are  satisfied." 

"Yes,  sir;  und  I  peg  your  pardon  for  what  I  sait,  Mr. 
Dunham,"  Weinmeister  gurgled  in  relief.  "I  vas  ex- 
zided.  My  vife  sait  it  vas  a  skin  game  und  sait  de  whole 
county  alreaty  knowed  apout  your  bruder,  und — " 
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"That  will  do,  Jacob,  that  will  do,"  Mr.  Skelton  inter- 
posed, taking  the  German's  arm  and  leading  him  to  the 
door.  "Now  go  settle  with  your  man.  Everything  is  all 
right." 

Bowing  humbly,  Jacob  moved  away,  muttering  tri- 
umphantly and  clutching  the  roll  of  currency  in  his  hand. 

Wynn  had  turned  to  a  window,  Vvhere  he  stood,  ghastly 
pale.  His  lips  moved,  but  they  produced  no  sound.  Skel- 
ton closed  the  office  door  and  came  to  him. 

"Some  mistake  has  been  made,"  he  said.  "I'm  sure 
you  would  not  have  given  your  check  if  you  had  not  been 
sure  you  had  the  money  to  your  credit.  Perhaps  it  is  due 
to  some  error  of  record  at  the  bank.  We'll  jump  in  my 
car  and  go  see  about  it  at  once.  In  any  case,  Jacob  is  sat- 
isfied and  his  mouth  stopped,  though  the  Lord  only  kno\^  s 
what  he  said  before  he  got  here." 

The  president  took  his  hat  from  its  nail,  but  Wynn 
made  no  movement  to  join  him.  He  acted  like  a  m.an 
hypnotized  or  in  a  somnambulistic  state. 

"Will  you  come  with  me?"  Skelton  asked. 

"With  you — ^where?  Oh,  you  mean  to  the  bank? 
Yes."  He  took  his  hat  down  and  slowly  put  it  on,  the 
wild,  helpless  stare  still  in  his  eyes,  the  movement  of  his 
hands  as  stiff  as  those  of  a  man  preparing  for  his  own 
execution. 

"All  right;  I'll  get  the  car  out,"  the  president  said. 
"Don't  be  so  downhearted,  my  boy.  We'll  find  that  it 
is  all  right,  I  am  sure." 

Wynn  took  down  his  coat  and  drew  it  on.  Suddenly 
the  memory  of  the  large  amount  of  money  he  had  seen 
in  his  brother's  hands  came  to  him,  as  if  in  a  flash,  and  he 
all  but  reeled  back  into  his  chair,  where  Mr.  Skelton 
found  him,  a  moment  later,  his  hands  pressed  tightly  over 
his  face. 

"We  won't  have  to  go,"  the  president  announced,  in 
relief.     "I  see  Tom.  Wilkinson  getting  out  of  his  buggy. 
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He  is  the  new  vice-president  of  the  bank,  you  know.  I'm 
sure  he  has  come  to  explain  the  whole  thing." 

A  moment  later  the  banker  entered.  A  look  of  tense  em- 
barrassment was  on  his  bearded  face  when  he  began  to 
speak  to  Wynn.  "  I  met  Weinmeister  on  the  road  to  town. 
He  says  he  told  you  about  that  check  and  that  Mr.  Skel- 
ton  paid  him  the  money.  I'm  sorry  it  has  happened,  Mr. 
Skelton.  There  was  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  to  refuse 
payment,  although  we  were  sure  it  was  offered  in  good 
faith  by  all  concerned.  You  see,  it  was  for  an  even  one 
thousand,  and  as  Wynn  had  less  than  a  hundred  remain- 
ing to  his  credit — " 

"But  he  was  sure  the  whole  amount  was  there  yester- 
day," Skelton  interrupted.  "Something  is  wrong  some- 
where." 

"We  are  sure  of  it,"  the  banker  said.  "A  check  for  a 
thousand  dollars  even,  bearing  Wynn's  signature,  was 
cashed  by  Woodruflf  and  Son  of  Atlanta  two  days  ago,  and 
was  forwarded  to  us  for  collection  by  our  bankers  in  At- 
lanta yesterday.  It  looked  genuine  to  us;  we  suspected 
nothing  out  of  the  way,  and  paid  it." 

"And  wasn't  it  genuine?"  Skelton  asked,  in  bewilder- 
ment, his  kindly  glance  meeting  Wynn's  desperate  stare. 

"On  a  very  close  examination  of  the  signature  we  find 
that  it  is  not.  We  wired  Woodruff  and  Son  for  particulars, 
and  they  answered  in  a  long  wire,  saying  that  a  young 
man  had  been  introduced  to  them  as  Wynn  Dunham,  the 
superintendent  of  this  mill,  who  was  there  to  make  some 
purchases  in  their  line  and  needed  some  ready  money. 
He  identified  himself  in  several  ways,  using  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Wynn  and  various  other  papers,  such  as  vouch- 
ers returned  by  us  to  him." 

"Plainly  a  case  of  fraud  and  forgery,"  Skelton  said. 
"And  have  you  any  idea  who — " 

The  banker  dropped  his  glance  to  the  floor.  "Woodruff 
and  Son  took  steps  to  have  the  fellow  arrested,  but  he  had 
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left  town.  I'm  sorry  to  say  it,  Wynn,  but  they  have  every 
reason  to  beheve  that  it  was  your  brother  George.  They 
found  that  he  had  been  drinking  heavily,  speculating  in 
futures,  and  got  into  serious  trouble  over  some  money  he 
had  obtained  under  false  pretenses  from  another  firm.  The 
defalcation  amounted  to  something  over  five  hundred 
dollars.  He  said  he  could  pay  the  money  back,  and  they 
gave  him  a  day  or  two  to  get  it  up.  You  see,  in  a  way,  he 
was  forced  to  make  use  of  you,  and  while  he  was  at  it  he 
got  more  than  he  actually  needed." 

Wynn's  head  sank  out  of  view  behind  the  roll-top  of  his 
desk.    He  made  no  sound. 

"Ah,  I  see,  I  see;  it  is  plain  now,"  Skelton  sighed. 

"As  it  stands,  Wynn,"  the  banker  went  on,  s}Tiipatheti- 
cally,  "it  is  really  our  loss;  we  are  responsible  to  you  for 
the  safe  keeping  of  your  money  and  it  is  yours  still." 

"Your  loss?"  Wynn  faltered.  "I  —  I  don't  under- 
stand." 

"Yes,  in  cashing  a  forged  check  we  are  the  losers,  but 
as  we  believe  your  brother  may  still  have  part  of  the 
money  in  his  possession,  and  as  he  is  now  under  surveil- 
lance by  the  authorities  here,  we  shall  have  him  arrested 
unless —  Of  course,  it  is  for  you  to  do  as  you  like,  but 
if  you  prefer  to  let  him  go  and  wish  to  make  the  check 
good,  why — " 

"He  couldn't  do  that,  Wilkinson,"  Skelton  burst  in. 
"It  would  be  asking  too  much  of  him,  after  what  he  has 
borne  from  his  brother,  and  that  money  is  all  Wynn  has 
in  the  world.  Is  it  possible  that  George  made  no  attempt 
to  get  away?" 

"Not  the  slightest;  he  evidently  relies  on  Wynn  and 
his  mother  to  get  him  out  of  it,"  the  banker  answered. 
"He  is  under  guard  at  home  now,  so  I  am  informed,  and 
doesn't  seem  to  be  greatly  disturbed." 

Here  Wynn  spoke.  His  voice  had  a  harsh,  almost  me- 
tallic sound.    "You  may  do  as  you  please  with  him,"  he 
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said,  his  face  still  out  of  view.    "I  shall  not  raise  a  finger 
to  save  him." 

* '  Good !  That's  right !"  Skelton  approved.  ' '  If  3^ou  over- 
look this,  he  will  be  a  millstone  around  your  neck  the 
rest  of  his  life.    Such  a  fellow  is  better  behind  the  bars." 

"All  right,"  the  banker  said,  a  vague  look  of  shrewd- 
ness and  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  his  face,  "but,  in 
any  case,  we  shall  not  act  till  to-night.  The  sheriff's 
deputy.  Bill  Jeffries,  will  watch  him  in  the  mean  time.  If 
you  decide  to  change  your  mind,  send  us  word  by  JeflEries 
and  the  v/hole  thing  will  be  dropped." 

"I  shall  not  change  my  mind,"  Wynn  said,  firmly,  and 
the  banker  and  the  president  of  the  mills  left  him  bowed 
over  his  desk. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  Wynn  went  about  his  work, 
attending  to  this,  attending  to  that,  in  the  manner  of  a 
man  who  was  all  but  stupefied  by  sheer  disaster.  When 
the  whistle  was  blown,  late  that  afternoon,  and  the 
workers  rushed  like  a  human  avalanche  down  the  stairs, 
past  the  office  door,  and  out  into  the  falling  dusk,  to  their 
cottages,  he  put  on  his  hat  and  coat  and,  saying  good 
night  to  his  employer,  he  was  starting  away,  when  Skelton 
detained  him  b}^  gently  laying  his  hand  on  his  arm. 

"I  feel  awfully  sorry  about  this,  Wynn,"  he  said,  with 
deep  feehng.  "I  hope  you  will  not  let  yourself  be  im- 
posed on,  either.  I  can  say  honestly  that  if  I  were  in 
your  place  I'd  let  the  law  take  its  course.  You  have  al- 
ready impoverished  yourself  by  helping  George  out  of 
such  scrapes,  and  he  is  evidently  counting  on  it  again. 
He  is  still  under  guard,  at  home,  I  am  told,  waiting  for 
you  to  come,  and  confident  that  you  will  order  his  release 
rather  than  have  a  public  scandal  over  the  matter." 

"I  don't  want  to  talk  about  him  or  think  about  him," 
Wynn  said,  huskily.  "I've  said  all  I  shall  say  about  it. 
I  shall  make  no  effort  to  save  him." 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

WYNN  Walked  slowly  homeward.  He  paused  in  a 
little  wood  between  the  mill  and  the  farm,  throwing 
himself  on  the  grass  and  lying  with  his  face  to  the  sky. 
Finally  he  got  up  and  trudged  on  homeward,  his  feet 
feeling  heavy,  his  brain  dulled  by  that  catastrophe  and 
one  other  thing  which  he  had  linked  to  it. 

In  the  yard,  in  front  of  the  house,  seated  in  chairs  and 
smoking  cigars,  sat  Jeffries,  the  deputy  sheriff,  and  George. 
The  deputy  was  a  tall  young  man,  about  Vv^'ynn's  age, 
roughly  clad  in  high  top-boots,  a  revolver  in  his  belt,  and 
wearing  a  gray  flannel  shirt  and  a  broad-brimmed  felt 
hat  jauntily  turned  up  on  one  side.  Seeing  Wynn  ap- 
proaching, the  officer  stood  up  and  nodded  and  smiled' 
cordially,  though  half  sheepishly,  but  George  simply  low- 
ered his  head  doggedly  and  remained  seated.  With  a  cold 
nod  Wynn  was  about  to  pass  into  the  house  when  the 
deputy  called  out  to  him. 

"Say,  Dunham,  may  I  see  you  a  minute?"  and  he 
strode  forward,  reaching  Wynn  at  the  steps.  He  had 
started  to  speak,  when  Wynn,  raising  his  hand,  said: 

"I  understand  what  you  want,  Jeffries;  but  I  shall 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it.  It  doesn't  concern  me 
at  all." 

"Oh,  you  can't  mean  that,  old  boy,"  Jeffries  ex- 
claimed. "George  is  all  right  now.  He  simply  got  a 
little  full  down  in  Atlanta  and  found  himself  in  such  a 
hole  that  he  was  obliged  to  raise  money  in  a  hurry.  He 
has  told  me  all  about  it.    Surely  you  know  that  a  second 
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offense  would  go  hard  with  the  poor  devil.     Why,  they 
would  send  him  up  for  at  least — " 

"I  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  Wynn  said, 
abruptly,  turning  away  coldly.  "Do  your  duty,  Jeffries. 
Don't  look  to  me  for  anything." 

"Why,  you  can't  mean  it,"  the  deputy  argued.  "The 
bank  people  are  sure  you  will  stop  the  thing,  and  so  is  the 
sheriff.    George  has  some  of  your  money  left,  and — " 

"That  money  belongs  to  the  bank,"  Wynn  retorted. 
"My  deposit  is  safe.  Not  a  cent  of  it  is  lost.  The  bank 
ordered  the  arrest.    I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

Wynn  turned  into  the  house.  His  mother  stood  at  a 
front  window  in  the  sitting-room,  little  awe-stricken  Lucy 
by  her  side.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  the  child  looked 
at  Wynn  as  if  she  were  half  afraid  of  him.  Mrs.  Dunliam 
had  evidently  overheard  what  had  been  said  at  the  door, 
but  she  made  no  comment.  As  he  went  on  to  his  room, 
she  turned  back  to  the  window  and  stood  looking  out 
at  her  other  son,  now  gravely  conversing  with  the 
officer. 

Wynn  had  just  entered  his  room  and  was  looking  for  a 
match  to  light  his  lamp  when  his  father  came  to  the  door. 
"This  is  an  awful  hurly-burly  of  a  mess,  ain't  it?"  the 
old  man  said  in  the  tone  of  a  tired  and  bawildered  child. 
"They've  been  saying  out  thar  that  George  will  go  up  for 
ten  years  if  you  don't  step  in.  The  Lord  knows  I  don't 
know  what  to  advise,  but  yore  ma — Lord,  Lord!  Yore 
ma  will  be  mad  enough  to  cut  yore  throat  in  the  dead  of 
night  if  you  don't  save  'er  big  baby.  She  forgets  you  was 
bom  of  'er,  same  as  George  was." 

Wynn  gave  up  the  effort  to  find  a  match,  and  sat  down 
on  his  bed,  making  no  answer. 

"I  reckon  you  don't  want  to  talk?"  Jacob  said,  half 
apologetically. 

"No,  I  don't,"  Wynn  answered,  from  the  dark.  "I 
don't.     I'm'  tired  out." 
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"Then  I'll  go  tell  yore  ma  and  the  rest  of  'em  not  to 
bother  you  any  more?    Do  you  want  me  to?" 

"Yes,  tell  them — tell  them  anything,  but  keep  them 
away  from  me." 

"All  right,  all  right;  I'll  tell  'em.  George  is  a  bad  egg, 
Wynn — as  bad  as  they  make  'em  in  this  modem  day  of 
enlightenment.  This  mornin'  I  seed  'im  throwin'  rocks 
at  some  pore  little  chirpin'  chickens  just  for  the  fun  o' 
seein'  ef  he  could  hit  'em  and  break  their  legs.  A  feller 
that  will  do  that  has  a  heart  o'  flint.  They  say  he  has 
robbed  you  of  yore  last  dollar.  What  more  could  you  ex- 
pect? It  ain't  yore  business  to  save  'im,  and  it  ain't 
mine,  I  reckon.  He  ain't  one  bit  afeard,  though.  He  has 
been  talkin'  desperate  to  Bill  Jeffries  all  evenin'  an'  I  heard 
*im  say  ef  he  went  to  jail  again  he'd  go  as  a  dead  m.an. 
Jeffries  looked  serious  at  that,  I  tell  ycu,  for  George  is 
totin'  a  big  revolver  that  he  refused  to  hand  over,  an'  you 
remember  Jeffries  killed  one  fellow  that  resisted  arrest 
last  spring." 

The  house  seemed  awfully  still  within  after  the  old 
man  had  left.  A  mumbling  sound  of  voices  came  from 
the  front  yard,  punctuated  by  the  low  sobbing  of  a  child. 

"Hush!  Dry  up!"  Wynn  heard  his  mother  say.  "Dry 
up,  or  I'll  box  yore  ears.  Wait  a  minute.  Bill  Jeffries — 
wait  a  minute!" 

A  moment  afterward  Mrs.  Dunham's  slurring  step  was 
heard  in  the  passage  and  her  gaunt  figure  loomed  up  in 
the  doorway  of  Wynn's  room. 

"BiU  Jeffries  says  his  time  is  up,"  she  announced, 
grimly.  "He's  got  to  go.  He  is  gittin'  mad  at  George. 
George  told  'im  to  his  teeth  just  now  that  he'd  die 
before  he'd  budge  a  step  from  here,  an'  dared  him  to 
try  to  handcuff  'im.  George  is  desperate  an'  Jeffries 
knows  it.  The  two  of  'em  are  ready  to  shoot.  You 
ain't  a-goin'  to  let  'em  do  that.  You  are  a  devil  at 
heart,  but  you  won't  go  that  fur." 
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"I've  said  all  I'm  going  to  say,"  "Wynn  retorted.  "If 
I'm  a  devil,  I'm  going  to  have  a  devil's  rights." 

The  grim  shape  in  the  doorway  approached  nearer. 
A  roll  of  bills  was  clutched  in  the  wom_an's  hands.  "Here 
is  three  hundred  dollars.  George  saj'-s  it  is  all  thar  is 
left." 

"It  belongs  to  the  bank,"  Wynn  answered.  "It  is  not 
mine.     My  money  is  safe." 

"Is  that  all  you  got  to  say?" 

"Yes,  that's  all." 

"Then  you  will  see  yore  brother  lyin'  dead  out  thar 
in  the  yard,  or  runnin'  off  with  another  man's  blood  on 
his  head,  an'  hunted  by  bloodhounds.  I  ain't  goin'  to 
git  on  my  knees  an'  beg  you.  I  hate  yoti  too  much  fer 
that ;  but  fer  yore  own  good,  ef  you  ever  expect  to  marry 
whar  you  aim  to,  you'd  better  settle  this  thing  now." 

Furious  to  the  point  of  insanity,  Wynn  stood  up.  "  I've 
said  my  last  word,"  he  cried.  "Leave  me  alone.  I  will 
not  interfere  with  the  law." 

"You  mean  that?"     Her  voice  shook  for  the  first  time. 

"Yes,  as  God  is  my  witness."  " 

"Then — then  you  will  be  responsible  to  God,"  the 
woman  muttered.  She  turned  suddenly  and  he  heard  her 
step  as  she  stalked  across  the  passage  and  out  into  the 
yard.  What  she  said  was  not  audible  to  Wynn,  but  he 
heard  Lucy  break  out  into  fresh  weeping.  He  heard  his 
mother  slap  the  child  and  order  her  to  be  silent,  but  Lucy 
continued  to  cry,  and  it  was  not  from  physical  pain. 
Suddenly  Wynn  heard  her  in  the  passage,  making  an 
effort  to  stifle  her  sobs  as  she  slowly  drew  near  his  door. 
She  stood  outside,  softly  sobbing.  Then  she  came  in  and 
timidly  drew  near  to  him  at  the  window.  He  saw  her  lift 
her  little  hand  as  if  to  touch  his,  and  then  drop  it  at  her 
side 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  demanded,  sharply. 

She  stood  stiU,  but  said  nothing. 
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"What  is  it?  What  do  you  want?"  he  repeated,  turn- 
ing his  face  to  hers. 

"That  man  out  thar  is  going  to  take  George  back  to 
jail,"  she  whimpered,  and  with  that  she  burst  out  crj-'ing 
anew. 

"Well,  well,"  he  said,  the  golden  hair  of  the  child  seem- 
ing to  effulge  a  mystic  light.  "What  if  he  does?  What  if 
he  does?    Do  you  care?" 

"Yes,  he  is  my  brother,"  she  answered.  "Oh,  I  don't 
want  him  to  go,  and  ma  says — all  of  'em  says — you  kin 
stop  it." 

"They  say  I  can  stop  it?"  Wynn  was  speaking  at  ran- 
dom ,  as  a  man  might  in  a  troubled  dream. 

"Yes,  yes,  yes,  they  said  so.  Oh,  Wynn,  Wynn, 
brother — "  she  suddenly  caught  his  hand  and  pressed  it 
to  her  soft,  wet  lips.  He  felt  her  tears  drop  upon  it.  With- 
out being  conscious  of  his  leaning  toward  tenderness,  he 
put  his  disengaged  hand  on  her  head,  feeling  it  sinlc  into 
the  soft,  silk-like  waves  of  her  hair. 

"Well,  well,"  he  stammered,  "I — I'll  tell  you  what  to 
do,  little  girl.  I  don't  want  to  go  out  there  myself,  but 
you  may.  Go  tell  them  that  I  said  that  I'll  make  it  all 
right  with  the  bank." 

"That  you  said — ?" 

"That  I  said  it  is  all  right.  They  will  understand.  Go 
on;  don't  wait  and — and  don't  cry  any  more." 

Kissing  his  hand  impulsively,  and  smothering  a  joyous 
sob,  Lucy  bounded  away.  Standing  at  the  window,  his 
eyes  on  the  group  in  the  dusk  outside,  he  heard  the  child 
repeat  his  message.  He  heard  Jeffries  laugh  and  make 
some  half -jesting  remark. 

"Yes,  it  will  be  fixed  all  right  now,"  he  said,  from  the 
gate.     "Good  night,  all." 

"Good  night.  Bill."     George  was  the  only  one  of  the 
group  who  spoke.     "Sorry  I  haven't  something  on  my 
hip  to  offer  you  to  drink,  old  chap." 
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A  moment  later  Wynn  heard  his  mother  enter  the  pas- 
sage and  go  on  to  the  kitchen  to  prepare  supper.  But  he 
had  no  desire  to  eat;  he  had  far  less  desire  to  meet  the 
members  of  his  family  at  the  supper-table,  and,  seeing 
that  he  would  be  unobserved,  he  went  outside  and  walked 
aimlessly  along  the  road  into  the  wood  which  sloped  down 
from  the  hillside.  What  was  there  left  to  be  interested  in, 
he  asked,  seating  himself  on  a  fallen  tree.  His  work  at 
the  mills  would  be  over  the  next  day.  His  savings  were 
all  gone,  and  the  whole  town,  of  course,  was  agog  over 
this  fresh  criminal  escapade  of  his  brother.  Edna  had 
already  heard  it.  Would  she  pity  him,  as  she  had  pitied 
him  before?  Might  this  not  prove  to  be  the  final  test? 
Would  she  come  to  him  as  she  had  come  to  comfort  him 
when  George  was  pronounced  guilty?  Would  she  put 
her  arms  about  his  neck  and  cling  to  him  and  shed  tears 
as  she  had  then  done?  Would  she  plead  with  him  to  for- 
give her  for  allowing  another  man  to  see  her  so  often? 
O  God!  perhaps  so;  for  he  still  believed  she  was  noble, 
and  true  when  free  from  her  mother's  influence.  Oh,  if 
she  should  come — if  she  should  come,  he  and  she  would 
leave  the  mountains  together  and  go  out  into  a  new  world 
and  begin  life  afresh!  But  would  she — ah,  would  she 
come  or  send  him  any  message?  Something  in  the  cool 
stillness  of  the  thickening  dusk  seemed  to  drive  a  morbid 
denial  into  the  darkened  depths  of  his  being.  How  could 
she — how  could  any  woman  give  up  so  much  to  receive 
so  little? 

He  remained  there  for  an  hour  or  more.  The  moon  was 
rising  when  he  turned  his  face  homeward  and  slowly  made 
his  way  out  of  the  wood.  At  the  front  gate  he  saw  a  man 
standing  alone.  It  was  his  friend  Thornton  waiting  for 
him.  Thornton  declined  the  invitation  to  go  into  the 
house. 

"  I  just  come  over  for  a  minute,"  he  said.  "  I  got  home 
an  hour  ago  and  Gussie  told  me  the  news.     I  met  Bill 
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Jeffries  on  the  Vv-ay  to  tovm,  too,  and  he  told  me  about 
what  you  did.  My  Lord !  That  you  should  go  and  do  all 
that  for  such  a  low,  thieving  scamp !  I  wouldn't  have  paid 
out  my  money  to  save  him  from  the  halter — not  a  cent, 
by  God!" 

"Well,  well,  it  is  done  now,"  Wynn  said,  gloomily. 

"And  they  tell  me  Jenkins  is  coming  back,  too,  and  you 
won't  hold  that  job  any  longer?" 

"Yes,  that  is  over!"  Wynn  answered. 

"Great  God!  my  boy,  you've  had  enough — ^you  cer- 
tainly have — all  this  on  top  of — "  Thornton  paused  and 
then  finished,  apologetically.  "I  wasn't  going  to  mention 
that  Virginia  dude,  but — " 

"It  makes  no  difference,"  Wynn  broke  in,  his  mouth 
set  as  from  inner  pain. 

"Well,  it  oughtn't  to  make  any  difference  to  any  man 
of  common  sense,"  Thornton  went  on,  roughly.  "No 
living  woman  is  worth  her  salt.  I've  no  doubt  this  one 
loves  you — loves  you  as  much  as  she  could  love  any 
man — but  she  wouldn't  be  natural  if  she  could  turn  such 
a  fellow  as  that  one  away  for  some  other  w  oman  to  have. 
I  know  how  you  feel,  and  it  is  only  natural  at  your  age. 
She  is  just  the  kind  of  a  soft-eyed  trick  that  strong  men 
go  wild  over,  but  you  got  to  stop  bothering  about  her — 
now,  anyw^ay." 

"You  actually  think — " 

"Oh,  I've  said  what  I  thought,  and  let  that  end  it," 
Thornton  answered,  averting  his  face.  "I'm  your  friend 
and  I  don't  want  you  to  let  any  woman  wipe  her  feet  on 
you.  I  miay  be  mistaken,  but  I  think  she  will  marry  that 
skunk,  in  the  end.  If  I  don't  know  women,  no  m.an  does, 
and  I've  got  my  opinion  about  her.  I  can  read  'em  from 
their  faces.  I  met  the  two  as  I  come  in  to-day.  They 
was  out  driving,  as  usual,  in  his  hug-mx2-tight  buggy, 
snuggled  up  together.  He  looked  satisfied,  I  know 
that." 
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Thornton  saw  his  companion  wince.  His  face  in  the 
moonhght  seemed  to  shine  as  from  sheer  bloodlessness. 

"I  know  she  goes  with  him  a  lot,"  Wyim  said,  faintly. 
"At  the  Springs  she  told  me  she  would  be  obliged  to  re- 
ceive attentions  from  him,  but  that  she  did  not  care  for 
him,  and  woiild  never  dream  of  marrying  him.  I  can't  be- 
lieve that  she  would  lie  to  me.  If  you  could  have  seen 
her  and  heard  what  she  said,  and  how  she  said  it,  you 
would  not  think  I  have  no  reason  to  believe — to  hope — 
Say,  Thornton,  listen!  I  can  stand  all  that  has  hap- 
pened and  more  of  the  same  sort,  but  I  can't  give  her  up — 
I  can't — I  can't!  She  is  all  that  is  left  to  me  now.  You 
see  I  am  frank." 

' '  Well ,  well . ' '  Thornton  shrugged  hiss  houlders .  ' '  What 
I've  said  may  not  do  you  a  bit  of  good,  but  I  had  to  get 
it  out  of  my  system.  Excuse  me,  but  I  hate  her  for  the 
way  she  is  acting  tov/ard  you.  Do  you  know  what  I'd 
do  if  I  was  you,  I'd  kick  this  damned  place  into  hell's  deep- 
est pit,  and  go  away  off  somewhere  and  be  myself — live 
my  own  life  and  not  be  a  slave  to  anybody  on  earth.  I'm 
sick  and  tired  of  it  myself.  I  have  a  row  every  time  I 
come  home  about  something  or  other.  What  is  the  use 
to  live  if  you  can't  be  what  you  was  bom  to  be?" 

A  sound  of  heavy  steps  came  from  the  house,  and  George 
appeared  on  the  porch  and  descended  the  steps.  He  was 
smoking  a  cigar,  and  he  strode  blithely  to  the  gate  and 
passed  through. 

"Hello,  Bill!"  he  said,  familiarly,  to  Thornton.  "How 
is  things  in  your  line?" 

"You  damned — "  this  under  his  breath,  then  louder: 
"Oh,  first  rate,  George,  I  reckon." 

"Fine  night,  ain't  it?"  George  puffed,  as  he  passed  on, 
obviously  to  avoid  facing  his  blank-faced  and  silent 
brother.    "  I'm  going  to  town.    Are  you  going  that  way?" 

"Yes,  I'm  due  at  home,"  Thornton  said.  " Good  night, 
Wynn." 
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When  he  entered  his  room  and  lighted  his  lamp,  Wynn 
saw  on  his  pillow  the  money  his  mother  had  offered  him. 
Taking  it  up,  he  thrust  it  into  his  pocket.  It  was  all  that 
was  left  of  the  savings  he  had  guarded  so  carefully  in 
the  hope  of  future  independence,  and  it  had  little  value 
in  his  eyes  now. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  next  morning  when  Skelton  came  into  the  office 
Wynn  handed  him  the  stock  certificates.  "It  was 
very  kind  of  you  to  advance  that  money  yesterday,"  he 
said.  "As  you  know,  I  intended  to  keep  the  stock,  but  I 
am  now  unable  to  do  so.  If  you  will  accept  it  for  the 
money  you  paid  Weinmeister  I'll  regard  it  as  a  great  favor. 
I've  already  made  an  indorsement  on  the  back." 

"Oh,  it  is  the  same  as  cash  to  me!"  Skelton  answered, 
regretfully.  "  I  know  why  you  are  parting  with  it,  Wynn. 
Everybody  in  town  knows  that  you  have  imipoverished 
yourself  in  this  awful  thing.  I  wish  I  could  help  you,  for  I 
have  never  known  a  young  man  whom  I  admire  more. 
If  Jenkins  had  only  stayed  awa}^  you  and  I  would  have 
made  a  fine  team  together,  but  he  v/ill  be  at  his  desk  in 
the  morning.    Have  you  any  plans?" 

Wynn  shook  his  head  and  forced  a  smile.  "None,  as 
yet,"  he  answered,  turning  back  to  his  work  on  his  books. 

The  day,  a  busy  one  at  the  mills,  passed.  It  was  sun- 
down. The  great  whistle  had  blown,  the  machinery  had 
stopped,  and  the  weary  workers,  their  clothing,  hair,  and 
even  eyebrows  covered  with  fine  lint,  like  hoar-frost,  had 
filtered  away  to  their  various  cottages.  Wynn  had  put 
his  books  up,  in  perfect  order,  and,  saying  good  night  to 
the  watchman,  was  about  to  go  home,  when  an  unexpected 
duty  faced  him.  A  mountain  family,  consisting  of  a  man, 
his  wife,  and  six  boys  and  girls  ranging  in  age  from  twelve 
to  twenty,  drove  up  in  a  white-hooded  road  wagon.  Fol- 
lowing this  wagon  was  another  unsheltered  one  laden 
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with  crude  furniture,  beds,  chairs,  tables,  and  boxes  of 
dishes  and  cooking-utensils.  The  man,  gaunt,  tanned,  and 
coatless,  was  walking  ahead  of  the  first  wagon,  and  he 
tentatively  approached  Wynn. 

"Mr.  Skelton  told  me  somebody  here  would  show  me 
the  house  I  am  to  go  to,"  he  said  in  his  quaint  mountain 
drawl,  the  comers  of  his  mouth  dripping  with  tobacco- 
juice.  "We  expected  to  git  here  before  sundown,  but  a 
tire  come  off  of  a  wheel  an'  we  had  to  wait  two  hours  or 
more  for  the  blacksmith  to  take  his  time  an'  come  put 
it  on.    Are  you  the  man  in  charge  here?" 

"Yes,"  Wynn  answered.  "Have  you  been  assigned  to 
a  cottage?" 

"Yes;  I  got  it  down  on  a  ticket  in  my  pocket.  It  is 
204  Avenue  C.    It's  on  that  hill  thar,  ain't  it?" 

"Yes.     Come  on,  I'll  show  you." 

"I  hope  they  are  comfortable  shacks,"  the  man  con- 
tinued as,  after  motioning  with  his  slim  arm  for  the 
wagons  to  follow,  he  trudged  along  by  Wynn's  side. 
"Folks  say  that  the  Hilldale  Mills,  down  in  Alabam', 
have  built  some  o'  the  snuggest  houses  for  their  hands 
that  ever  was  seed — runnin'  water  in  'em,  an'  tight  as  a 
tool-chest  in  the  winter.  They  have  flower-patches  in 
front,  truck-gardens  in  the  back,  good  night  schools,  an' 
churches  of  all  sorts.  You  Famham  fellers  will  have  to 
himip  yorese'ves  to  git  labor  ef  they  keep  buildin'  new 
mills  all  about  an'  addin'  on  fresh  fandangos." 

"Our  cottages  are  not  new,"  Wynn  explained,  "but 
they  are  large  and  are  considered  comfortable.  How 
many  of  your  family  will  go  to  work?" 

"All  of  'em,  or  I  won't  locate,"  was  the  answer.  "The 
youngest,  Babe,  is  jest  thirteen,  an'  would  cry  'er  eyes  out 
ef  she  wasn't  tuck  on  the  force.  Children  are  funny.  Ef 
one  is  makin'  money,  they  all  want  to.  Back  on  the  road 
a  piece  a  feller  said  he  thought,  from  'er  looks,  that  Babe 
fell  below  the  limit,  an'  she  happened  to  hear  it,  an'  set 
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in  to  bav/lin'  awful,  so  I  told  'er,  I  did,  that  ef  you-uns 
went  back  on  'er  you  would  on  the  whole  shootin' -match. 
She  is  as  strong  as  a  young  buck,  an'  a  head  higher  'n  'er 
mammy.  She'd  pass  fer  twenty.  No,  sir,  she's  my  baby, 
an'  I  won't  hurt  'er  feelin's  to  suit  no  moneyed  corpora- 
tion that  exists  to-day." 

"Mr.  Skelton  will  see  you  about  that  in  the  morning," 
"VYynn  answered,  wearily.  "I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
employing  the  hands." 

They  were  now  in  Avenue  C,  which  was  a  street  about 
thirty  feet  in  width,  bordered  on  both  sides  by  little  gar- 
dens and  attractive,  one-story  cottages,  all  of  which  had 
lights  in  them.  Through  the  open  windows  men,  women, 
and  children  could  be  seen  moving  about  or  seated  at 
their  supper-tables.  From  some  of  the  cottages  came  the 
snarling  notes  made  by  well-worn  phonographic  records 
or  the  wheezing  sound  of  a  badly  played  melodeon. 

"What  sort  of  work  do  you  do,  yourself?"  Wynn  asked, 
absently. 

"Me?  Oh,  nothin'  much  'cept  odd  jobs  here  an'  thar 
since  I  quit  farmin',"  the  man  replied.  "A  feller  like  me 
can't  live  in  a  factory  settlement  an'  farm,  too.  Huh! 
It  takes  all  me  an'  my  old  woman  can  do  to  look  after  the 
house  an'  garden-patch  an'  git  ready  for  our  hungry 
brood  when  they  rush  in  like  the  woods  afire.  Say,  that 
house  thar  is  175;  I  reckon  our'n  ain't  fur  off?" 

"It  is  the  one  on  the  end,"  Wynn  answered.  "It  was 
vacated  last  Saturday." 

"Been  any  sickness  thar?"  the  man  questioned,  "be- 
ca'se  ef  thar  was,  my  old  woman  will  sleep  with  her  chil- 
dem  out  on  the  ground  to-night.  She  is  powerful  partic- 
ular about  catchin'-complaints,  an'  hain't  no  manner  o' 
use  fer  po'  white  trash.  A  shack  has  to  be  as  clean  as  a 
new  pin  for  'er  to  live  in  it.  Pigs  an'  dogs  an'  sheep  or 
goats  never  was  allowed  to  sleep  under  our  floors,  as  I've 
seed  many  a  time  at  some  farm-houses.     Oh,  I  see  you 
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got  your'n  all  planked  up.  That's  a  good  idea.  Animals 
make  fleas  under  a  house,  an'  somehow  they  will  manage 
to  git  in  the  beds  above.  They  hop  or  crawl,  one  or  the 
other.  I'd  as  soon  have  a  dog  bite  me  on  the  leg  as  a 
flea  a-ticklin'  me  whar  I  can't  git  at  'im.  Oh,  Mandy, 
here  we  are!  Now,  don't  commence  complainin'.  Wait 
till  daylight  to  see  what  it  looks  like.  Mister,  you  got 
the  keys?" 

"I  have  a  pass  key,"  Wynn  answered.  "I  will  unlock 
the  doors  and  you  can  get  the  keys  at  the  office  in  the 
morning." 

The  first  wagon  was  now  at  the  little  gate  of  the  cottage 
m  question,  and  Wynn  unlocked  the  door.  Springing  from 
the  wagon,  the  young  people  rushed  up  the  steps  and 
plunged  into  the  dark  house,  their  coarse-shod  feet 
thundering  on  the  bare  floors.  Wynn  found  himself  in 
front  alone  with  the  man  and  his  wife. 

"The  company's  store  is  nigh,  ain't  it?"  the  short, 
stocky  woman  asked. 

"  Yes,  right  at  the  foot  of  the  hill."  Wynn  indicated  the 
lights  of  the  long,  white  building  through  the  thickening 
dusk. 

"Well,  we  got  to  have  some  meal,  an'  a  strip  o'  side- 
meat,"  the  woman  said,  "an'  we  are  plumb  out  o'  snuff. 
How  would  our  credit  be  for  a  few  things  to  start  out  on?" 

" I  think  you  could  get  them,"  Wynn  answered.  "Most 
new-comers  are  provided  for  by  the  company.  I  pre- 
sume you  will  stay  awhile." 

"Oh  yes,"  she  said.  "We  are  willin'  to  give  you  a 
try,  anyway.  I  believe  in  fair  play.  I  don't  want  to 
pack  up  and  move  right  off,  ef  I  kin  he'p  it.  Why,  we  are 
goin'  to  pay  Eph'  Hope,  a  neighbor  o'  our'n,  eight  dollars 
fur  the  use  o'  his  two  teams." 

The  wagon  with  the  furniture  was  now  at  the  gate  and 
the  man  and  woman  went  forward  to  see  about  the  un- 
loading.   Wynn  was  lingering,  thinking  that  they  might 
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need  something  else  from  him,  when  he  saw  a  fomi  ap- 
proaching from  the  direction  of  the  mills.  It  was  Cora 
Wrenn,  and  as  she  drew  near  he  noticed  that  she  was 
breathing  rapidly. 

"Oh,  that's  a  stiff  climb  up  the  hill!"  she  exclaimed. 
"I  saw  you  leave  the  factory  and  followed  you.  Wynn, 
I  wanted  to  see  you." 

"To  see  me?"  His  tired  heart  bounded  with  sudden 
hope.  He  felt  like  taking  the  demure  little  creature  into  his 
arms  as  he  took  her  hand  and  drew  her  a  few  paces 
away  from  the  gate. 

"  Ves,  Wynn,  I  have  a  message  for  you  from  Edna. 
Slie — she  couldn't  come  herself — that  is,  she  felt — "  Cora's 
voice  trailed  away  into  the  phonographic  strains  floating 
on  the  sultry  air. 

"Ah,  she  sent  you!"  he  cried,  under  his  breath.  "I 
thought  she  might  come,  or  send,  or  write.  You  know  all 
about  us  two,  Cora,  and  you  know  how  a  man  naturally 
would  feel —  You  have  heard,  of  course,  about  George?" 

"Yes,  we've  all  heard  that,  but  it  wasn't  about — 
about — " 

For  the  second  time  the  sweet  young  voice  began  and 
failed,  and  he  leaned  fon^'ard  eagerly  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  stir  into  life  again. 

"  She  sent  you — Edna  sent  you,  you  say,  Cora?  "  he 
asked,  his  voice  quivering,  a  spreading  light  in  his  fam- 
ished eyes. 

"Yes;  she  couldn't  come  herself,  and  I  agreed  to — to 
doit  for  her." 

"Say,  young  man," — it  was  the  voice  of  the  new  tenant 
of  the  cottage — "I  don't  know  how  to  turn  the  water  on, 
an'  my  old  woman  wants  to  b'ile  some  fer  coffee.  We  are 
all  hungry,  I  am  here  to  state." 

"The  hydrant  is  in  the  back  yard,"  Wynn  answered. 
"I'll  show  you.  Excuse  me  just  a  moment,  Cora,  Will 
you  wait?     Have  you  time?" 
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"Yes,  yes,  Wynn.     Yes,  I'll  wait." 

"Thank  God!"  he  muttered,  fervently,  to  himself,  as 
he  buoyantly  led  the  man  through  the  little  gate  to  the 
hydrant  in  the  rear  of  the  cottage.  "Thank  God!"  he 
repeated,  all  but  aloud,  as  he  stooped  down  to  make  the 
water  connection,  his  shoulder  almost  touching  the  earth. 
"Thank  God,  vShe  is  true,  and  I  was  about  to  condemn 
her  unheard.  It  was  the  test — the  test !  The  other  time 
when  I  was  down  and  out  she  came  forward,  like  a  true 
soul,  and  now  she's  come  again,  angel  that  she  is!  God 
bless  her." 

He  laughed  merrily  at  a  droll  comment  on  modem  con- 
veniences made  by  his  gaunt  companion.  "Now,  there 
you  are!"  he  added.  "Let  it  run  a  minute,  and  it  will  be 
clear.  Did  you  know  this  is  fresh  water?  It  comes  from 
a  big  spring  as  clear  as  crystal  at  the  foot  of  the  hill." 

He  found  that  Cora  had  walked  a  few  paces  away  from 
the  gate,  and  he  sped  gaily  on  to  her  side.  "These  people 
are  very  amusing,"  he  laughed.  "I  wish  I  could  write 
down  the  things  they  say,  and  print  them.  How  are  you, 
anjrway?  You  look  rather  sober  to-night.  Mr.  Skelton 
says  he's  holding  a  good  position  for  you  this  fall." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  eyed  him  steadily  and  in- 
quiringly for  an  instant,  then  asked,  abruptly,  "Are  you 
going  home?" 

"Yes,"  he  returned.  "My  last  day's  work  for  the 
mills  is  over.  Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Jenkins  will  be 
back  in  the  morning?" 

"Yes,  we  all  know  that,  too." 

"Edna  knows  that,  then?  She  knows  that  I  am  left 
high  and  dry  without  the  job  I  hoped  to  keep."  He 
smiled,  as  if  making  light  of  the  situation. 

"Yes,  she  knows  everything,  Wynn.  If  you  are  going 
home  we  can  walk  together  part  of  the  way.  Mother  will 
scold  me  if  I  am  out  much  later.  I '11  have  to  hurry,  as  it  is. ' ' 

To  his  surprise,   she  had  nothing  to  say  about  the 
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message  from  her  sister,  but  with  lowered  head,  and  swing- 
ing her  sunbonnet  in  her  hand,  she  walked  slowly  at  his 
side.  For  half  a  minute  he  was  silent,  then  he  could  wait 
no  longer. 

"You  said,  Cora,  that  Edna  had  sent  you,"  he  began, 
"She  and  I've  been  acting  silly  of  late.  I'm  ready  to 
own  up.  I  allowed  myself  to  become  jealous  of  that  nev/ 
fellow,  and  my  pride  has  kept  me  from  going  to  your 
house  because  of  Fred  and  your  mother.  Edna  has  told 
me,  time  and  time  again,  that  she  would  never  desert  me, 
and  you  yourself  have  said  more  than  once  that  I  had 
nothing  to  fear.  The  last  few  days  I've  been  through  a 
lot,  Cora.  You  understand,  and  Edna  understands  it  all. 
But  it  will  make  no  difference  now.  What  did  she  want 
you  to  tell  me?" 

Cora  avoided  his  fixed  stare.  It  was  as  if  she  felt  un- 
equal to  the  task  she  had  taken  upon  her  young  shoulders. 

"I  don't  think  I  shall  tell  you  to-night,  after  all,"  she 
half  sobbed,  raising  her  bonnet  to  her  lips.  "I  can't, 
Wynn,  oh  I  can't!    I  simply  can't!" 

"You  can't.''  Why  can't  you?"  he  demanded,  a  blank 
expression  slowly  settling  on  his  face. 

To  this  she  made  no  reply.  She  stumbled  over  a  stone 
in  her  path  and  he  heard  her  utter  a  little,  automatic 
gasp  of  impatience  as  she  put  her  handl^erchief  to  her 
lips. 

"Why,  Cora,  you  said  back  there  at  the  cottage — you 
said  that  Edna  had  sent  you." 

He  plainly  heard  Cora  sob  now,  and  when  she  uncov- 
ered her  mouth  to  speak  he  saw  that  her  lips  were  drawn 
tight,  and  that  her  face  was  pale. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Cora?  You  are  acting  strangely 
to-night.     It  seems  so  to  me.    I  wonder — " 

"Oh,  Wynn,  don't  look  that  wslj — don't  talk  that  way !" 
she  cried,  huskily.  "You  make  me  hate  my  own  flesh 
and  blood.    I  do  hate  them  now — Fred  and  mother  and 
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Edna — Edna  more  than  the  others.    I  despise  her.    Oh, 
Wynn,  don't  you  know — can't  you  see  why  I  came?" 

"I  thought  you  had  come  because  Edna" — the  Hght 
was  fading  from  his  fear-swept  face,  from  his  great, 
staring  eyes — ' '  because  she  had  heard  of  my  fresh  trouble, 
and — and —  O  God!  Httle  girl,  you  didn't  come  to — to 
bring  bad  news,  did  you?" 

Cora  nodded.  "Yes,  bad  news,  Wynn,"  she  faltered, 
without  lifting  her  eyes  from  the  ground.  "Need  I  say 
more?" 

"Say  more?"  broke  from  his  tense  throat.  "You  don't 
mean,  Cora — Cora,  do  you  mean  that — " 

"I  mean  that  you  must  knov/  one  thing,  Wynn."  She 
now  turned  and  caught  his  arm  in  a  firm,  would-be  com- 
forting clasp.  "You  must  hug  that  one  thing  tight  to  j^ou, 
Wynn,  or  you  will  sink  under  this  awful  thing.  You  m.ust 
know  that  Edna  Wrenn  is  not  worthy  of  your  love.  You 
must  not  grieve  over  her,  for  she  is  not  what  you  think 
she  is,  and  never  can  be.  She  is  my  sister,  but  she  is  a 
woman  without  strength  of  character  and  with  no  sense 
of  honor.  She  is  a  doll — a  weak,  wishy-washy,  spoiled 
creature.  Wynn,  she  couldn't  stand  by  you.  She  is  to 
be  married  to  Morris  Stockton  in  a  few  days.  She  didn't 
have  the  backbone  to  tell  you  herself,  because  she  has  not 
acted  straight  and  she  dares  not  look  you  in  the  eyes." 

She  saw  his  tense  face  relax  and  take  on  the  ashen  tinge 
of  death.  The  arm  she  clutched  suddenly  became  limp 
and  heavy  and  slipped  from  her  grasp.  For  fully  a  minute 
they  stood  in  the  little  street  without  speaking.  He  was 
the  first  to  start  forward,  and  he  did  so  as  if  he  were  quite 
unconscious  that  he  had  a  companion;  indeed,  as  if  he 
were  groping  in  the  dark. 

"Poor,  dear  Wynn!"  Cora  said,  under  her  breath,  as 
she  reached  out  and  caught  his  arm  again.  "Wynn,  oh, 
Wynn,  be  brave.  She  is  not  worth  it — she  is  not — she  is 
not!" 
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He  seemed  not  to  hear.  He  moved  along  clumsily,  all 
but  dragging  his  feet. 

"So  that  was  what  you  came  to  tell  me!"  He  laughed 
out,  suddenly  and  harshly.  "Fool  that  I  am,  and  have 
always  been,  I  thought  it  was  something  else — something 
in  my  favor.  Tell  her  for  me ! — tell  her — tell  yo\xr  mother 
— tell  Fred — tell  Stockton — that — that — "  He  broke  off, 
out  of  breath.  "No,  don't  tell  them  anything,  Cora.  Let 
them  think  what  they  wish.  I  don't  care.  What  does 
it  matter?" 

"Wynn,  Wynn,"  Cora  began,  fearfully,  but  he  had 
drawn  his  arm  away  and  was  turning  his  face  hom.eward. 
She  heard  him  laugh  again.  It  was  a  gurgling  snarl  from 
a  tight  throat. 

"I  thank  you,"  he  said,  suddenly,  drawing  himself  erect. 
"You  are  true  blue,  little  girl.  No  matter  what  happens 
to  me  in  the  future,  I  shall  always  remember  how  you 
stood  by  me,  and  I  shall  be  your  friend,  too.  God  bless 
you,  child!" 

"Wynn — Wynn — "  she  faltered.  "Wynn,  are  you  go- 
ing away  from  Famham?" 

"I  go  away?"  He  laughed,  sarcastically.  "Why,  no, 
child;  I'll  never  leave  this  place.  I've  had  nothing  but 
happiness  and  royal  good  fortune  here.  Everything  I 
touch  turns  to  gold;  everything  I  hope  for  becomes  a 
glorious  reality.  Every  prayer  of  mine  has  been  answered. 
Leave  here  ?  Never  I  Would  a  man  tirni  from  the  gates 
of  Paradise  when  God  Himself  was  beckoning  him  to 
enter?" 

He  held  out  his  hand.  It  felt  cold  and  limp  in  her 
grasp.  His  eyes  were  bloodshot  and  bulged  from  their 
sockets. 

She  clung  to  his  hand  anxiously,  but  he  drew  it  away 
and  without  another  word  turned  homeward. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

'"pHE  following  afternoon  Mrs.  Wrenn  was  in  the  parlor 
i  waiting  for  an  expected  caller.  She  wore  her  best 
black  dress  and  a  broad  old  lace  collar,  fastened  by  a 
big  cameo  pin.  Her  hair  had  been  rolled  in  papers  all 
morning,  and  now  had  the  fluffy  look  she  liked  above  her 
brow  and  at  the  sides  of  her  head.  A  phaeton  stopped  at 
the  door  and  Colonel  Stockton  alighted.  She  was  at  the 
window,  looking  out,  and  hastily  sank  into  a  chair  and 
assumed  a  look  of  composure. 

"Why,  what  ails  the  man?"  she  said  to  herself.  "He 
look?  as  if  he  had  just  jumped  out  of  a  bandbox.  Some- 
thing is  wrong  somewhere.  He  threw  away  a  whole  cigcx, 
too.  I  saw  the  driver  pick  it  up.  He  has  a  new  silk  hat, 
and  flowers  in  his  buttonhole.  His  clothes  are  the  latest 
style,  and  his  shoes  are  as  fine  as  a  woman's  slippers." 

Obedient  to  instructions,  Hilda,  in  her  best  frock  and 
bandanna  head-dress,  reluctantly  answered  the  colonel's 
ring  at  the  door,  and  he  was  shown  in.  Mrs.  Wrenn  rose, 
smilingly,  as  he  entered  the  parlor. 

"Ah,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wrenn,"  he  cried,  drawing  off  a 
light-colored  kid  glove,  which  was  so  tight  that  it  left 
creases  in  his  hand,  and  bowing  low.  "I  received  your 
note,  and  came  at  once.  Of  course,  I  ought  to  have  paid 
a  formal  call  immediately  after  Morris  informed  me  of  his 
engagement  to  your  charming  daughter,  but,  as  you  per- 
haps know,  I  have  not  been  going  out  much —  I  mean — 
Oh,  you  understand." 

She  nodded,  studiously   eying  him — the  handkerchief 
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peeping  from  his  pocket  which  had  no  black  border,  the 
carefully  creased  gray  trousers,  the  visible  silk  socks  of 
the  same  color,  enlivened  by  tiny  stripes  of  red,  the  care- 
fully clipped  and  pointed  beard  and  twisted  mustache, 

' '  He  will  engage  himself  to  some  designing  woma.n  in  a 
month,"  she  said  to  herself.  "He  is  already  thinking  of 
it.  It  is  plain  enough.  I  cannot  be  mustaken.  I'll  have 
to  make  some  agreement  with  him  now,  or  Morris  and 
Edna  will  be  left  high  and  dry. 

"I  had  really  thought  that  you  would  have  come  to 
see  us,"  she  said,  aloud,  brashing  her  silk  skirt  down- 
ward. "Of  course,  you  know.  Colonel  Stockton,  that  the 
young  people  are  very  happy?" 

"Oh  yes,  and  they  ought  to  be!"  Stockton  beamed  en- 
thusiastically. "Love's  first  young  dream,  you  know, 
Mrs.  Wrenn.  They  are  all  alike.  I  can  assure  you  that 
my  nephew's  attachment  is  genuine.  He  is  very  much 
in  love,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  may  not  be  happ3^ 
Of  course,  they  will  have  their  own  up-hill  road  to  climb. 
Married  life  is  full  of  pitfalls,  and  young  couples  must  not 
count  on  a  bed  of  roses.  It  seems  to  have  been  ordained 
that  way  by  a  wise  Providence." 

"Morris  is  more  than  fortunate  in  having  you."  Mrs. 
Wrenn  was  aiming  at  the  nail  she  feared  she  might  not 
drive.    "Few  young  men  are  so  lucky.  Colonel  Stockton." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know — I  don't  know."  There  was  an  am- 
biguous frown  between  the  colonel's  rather  bushy  eye- 
brows, which  seemed  to  lean  toward  each  other,  as  if  for 
support.  "Of  course,  I  still  have  his  interest  at  heart, 
my  dear  lady.  I  have  always  been  fond  of  the  boy. 
Really  I  have.  I  induced  him'  to  come  here  from  Virginia, 
you  know,  because  I  had  found  employment  for  him.  I 
shall  be  able  to  find  work  for  him,  now  more  regularly  than 
ever,  perhaps,  because  I  shall  be  away  considerably." 

"More  regularly!"  Mrs.  Wrenn  said  to  herself.  "Work! 
Huh!  He  is  actually  trying  to  wiggle  out  of  it.    What  can 
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the  old  scamp  mean?"    She  cleared  her  throat  and  smiled 
suavely.    "So  you  are  thinking  of  going  off?" 

"This  winter,  anyway,  I  want  to  visit  California.  Have 
you  ever  been  there,  Mrs.  Wrenn?  I  am  told  that  the 
scenery  is  unsurpassed  anywhere  on  earth,  even  in  Switzer- 
land.   I  am  looking  for  a  delightful  stay  there." 

"I  should  think  you  would  have  gone  there  before  your^ 
dear  wife  left  us."     Mrs.  Wrenn  saw  the  peeping  head  of 
another  nail,  and  had  malicious  designs  against  it.     "But 
if  I  remember  rightly  you  and  she  did  not  go." 

The  frown  between  the  eyebrows  deepened;  the  colonel 
crossed  his  thin  legs  nervously,  pulling  his  trousers  down- 
Vv^ard  to  preserve  the  creases,  and  not  to  expose  too  much 
of  his  fancy  socks. 

"No,  she  happened  not  to  be  fond  of  travel,"  he  finally 
got  out,  after  clearing  his  throat  and  giving  an  upward 
wipe  to  his  mustaches.  "Poor  dear!  I  wish  she  had  cared 
more  for  it." 

Mrs.  Wrenn's  glance  was  on  his  boutonniere,  and  his 
ringed  fingers  were  in  her  mind's  eye,  at  least,  when  she 
pursued,  with  the  skill  of  an  experienced  detective: 

"You  can  have  no  idea  how  deeply  I  sympathize  with 
you  over  her  loss.  There  is  hardly  a  day,  Colonel,  that 
passes  that  I  do  not  think  of  your  dreary  loneliness  out 
there  on  your  plantation,  so  close  to  her  last  resting-place. 
I've  heard  that  you  go  to  her  grave  every  day?" 

"Well,  well."  The  colonel  fumbled  with  the  ribbon  tie 
of  his  patent-leather  shoe.  "I  did  for  a  long  time,  Mrs. 
Wrenn.  I  did  till  the  doctor  told  me,  one  day,  that  I  was 
inviting  my  own  end  and  that  I  was  practically  guilty  of 
suicide,  and  by  many  of  our  church,  myself  included,  Mrs. 
Wrenn,  that  is  considered  a  great  sin." 

"  If  he  gets  out  to  California  he  will  marry  in  a  month," 

Mrs.  Wrenn  mused,  gloomily.     "He  is  as  helpless  as  a 

blind  child  in  the  dark.    Some  sharp  woman  will  find  out 

that  he's  well-off  and  will  rake  him  in.     Morris  ought 
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not  to  let  him  go — he  ought  to  take  legal  steps  to  pre- 
vent it. 

"Do  you  think  that  you  are  showing  proper  respect — • 
Oh,  I  don't  mean  to  put  it  that  way,  but  don't  you  think, 
Colonel,  that  since  you  and  your  wife  were  unable  to 
travel  together  that — that —  The  truth  is,  I  don't  see — I 
can't  for  the  life  of  me  comprehend  what  you  can  see  in 
a  far-off  place  like  that  to  make  you  leave  our  own  beau- 
tiful mountains.  You  are  not  young  any  longer.  Colonel, 
and — and — " 

"  I  have  never  felt  younger  in  all  my  life,  Mrs.  Wrenn." 
Stockton  came  to  her  aid  willingly  enough,  seeing  that 
she  needed  enlightenmicnt.  "Why,  do  you  know  I  have 
just  had  strong  proof  of  my  unusual  physical  soundness  ?  I 
applied  the  other  day  for  life  insurance  and  passed  a  rigid 
examination.  I  stood  A-i.  They  thimiped  me  till  I  was 
almost  black  and  blue,  as  if  they  were  determined  to 
make  a  bad  risk  of  me,  whether  I  was  or  not,  and  then 
pronounced  me  as  sound  as  a  dollar  and  said  they  would 
take  me  for  any  amount." 

"Life  insurance,  indeed!  And — and  did  you  insure 
your  life?"  Mrs.  Wrenn  exclaimed  in  a  tone  which  wa- 
vered between  incredulity  and  alarm. 

"Yes,  and  for  a  handsome  sum  in  three  companies. 
You  see  that  gives  the  lie  to  the  reports  that  have  been 
going  the  round  about  my  approaching  end,  and  even 
senility.  That  is  a  comfort.  Wouldn't  you  think  so,  Mrs. 
Wrenn?" 

"But  who  could  you  hope  to — to  benefit  by  such — such 
a  step?"  she  inquired,  checking  her  fierceness  with  an 
effort. 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  hope  to  benefit  anybody  right  away." 
He  laughed  out,  with  unseeming  levity.  "I  admit  I  did 
it  partly  to  satisfy  myself,  but  chiefly  because  I — "  He 
grasped  his  beard  and  pulled  it.  "Mrs.  Wrenn,  I'm  no 
good  at  pretending  or — or  dodging  anything.  I've  al- 
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ways  been  a  direct  man  and  not  good  at  playing  a  false 
part.  Unfortunately,  perhaps,  I  have  committed  myself 
to  a  sort  of  promise,  but  since  my  favorite  nephew  is  to 
marry  your  daughter,  I  feel  inclined  to  let  you  into  a  sort 
of — well,  we  may  call  it  a  family  secret.  Why  she  should 
be  so  particular  I  don't  know,  but — " 

"  'She'?  Who  do  you  mean  by  'she'?"  Mrs.  Wrenn's 
eyes  were  wide  open,  her  lips  parted  in  suspense. 

"  ' Thereby  hangs  a  tale. '  "  The  colonel  laughed.  "I'm 
going  to  risk  it  and  tell  you,  but  you  will  have  to  promise 
me  not  to  let  it  out  to  a  soul.  Will  you  give  mc  such  a 
promise,  Mrs.  Wrenn? — not  that  such  a  request  is  at  all 
necessary,  but,  nevertheless,  I'd  like  to  have  your  positive 
assurance  that—" 

"What  have  you  to  confide?"  she  demanded,  leaping 
tov/ard  the  dim  thing  itself  and  yet  hoping  that  she 
vrould,  after  all,  not  land  upon  it. 

"Ah,  but  your  promise,  Mrs.  Wrenn!"  He  smiled  like  a 
happy  child  asking  an  older  person  to  close  the  eyes  and 
guess  what  was  before  him.  "You  must  observe  the 
rules  of  the  game." 

"I  agree — I  promise,"  she  panted.  "You  said  'she.' 
Bid  you  mean  some  woman?" 

"Ah  yes,  and  stick  a  woman,  Mrs.  Wrenn!"  he  fairly 
gurgled,  as  he  leaned  forward  and  exultingly  clasped  and 
unclasped  his  white  hands  between  his  knees.  "Mrs. 
Wrenn,  we  are  to  be  related — we  are  to  be  some  kin  by 
marriage — I  can't  figvire  it  out,  now — and  you  must  know 
all  abovit  me.    I  am  engaged  to  be  married." 

"Engaged  to — be — "  She  went  no  further,  her  face 
blanching,  her  lower  lip  hanging  like  a  flag  of  defeat. 

"Yes,  and  to  the  loveliest  creature  God  ever  made,"  he 
ran  on.  "I  had  a  hard  time  winning  her,  Mrs.  Wrenn. 
She  held  me  off  week  after  week,  month  after  month,  till 
I  was  half  insane,  but  at  last  she  gave  in.  She  has  an 
uncle  in  Augusta,  and  we  are  to  be  quietly  married  under 
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his  protecting  wing.  It  was  to  be  later,  but  when  Morris 
and  your  charming  daughter  decided  to  have  theirs  next 
week,  we  decided  to  have  ours  on  the  same  night;  and  so 
I  shall,  of  course,  not  be  able  to  be  present  at  the  festiv- 
ities here,  but  my  heart  will  be  with  you  through  it  all, 
and — " 

"  Married?  Who  in  the  name  of  common  sense  are  you 
going  to — " 

"Ah,  I  forgot — I  forgot — you  are  still  in  the  dark. 
Guess,  Mrs.  Wrenn.  Put  on  your  thinking-cap  and  see 
if  you  can  tell  who  it  is.  You  oughtn't  to  have  the  slight- 
est trouble  in  spotting  her,  for,  to  me,  at  least,  there  is  only 
one  woman  that  coiild  be  thought  of  by  any  one  with 
open  eyes.  You  know  her — you  know  her.  I've  heard 
her  say  she  knew  you  pretty  well.  Now,  who  do  you  think 
it  is?" 

Mrs.  Wrenn  was  unable  to  guess.  Her  mind  was  a 
blank  pierced  by  keen,  ominous  flashes  of  bewildered  de- 
spair. 

"Ah,  I  see  you  give  it  up!"  The  colonel  chuckled  glee- 
fully. "  Even  Morris  doesn't  know  yet.  I  didn't  want  to 
tell  him,  you  see,  because — well,  because  I  guess  in  my 
bluest  days,  when  I  thought  I  was  about  to  die,  I  said  some 
silly  things  about  what  I  might  do  with  my  estate,  but,  of 
course,  Morris  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  want  me  to 
do  for  him  as  I  might  have  done  if  this  good  fortune  had 
not  come  to  me." 

"Who — who  is  fool  enough —  I  mean,  who — who  is 
she?" 

"Ah,  I  sha'n't  tell  you  yet.  Play  the  game  through!" 
he  insisted,  exultantly.  "Try  again,  Mrs.  Wrenn.  You 
can't  miss  it  if  you  just  think  a  minute.  If  at  first  you 
don't  succeed,  try,  try  again." 

"I  don't  want  to  guess !"  She  stroked  her  quivering  lips. 
"I  simply  asked  you.     It  doesn't  really  matter." 

"The  first  letter  of  the  first  name — and  it  is  a  beautiful 
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name,  too,  Mrs.  Wrenn — the  first  letter  is  J.  Now  you 
will  get  it,  I  know." 

"  I  am  not  good  at  guessing,"  she  said,  faintl}'',  her  mind 
flying  to  a  host  of  more  important  things  than  the  source 
of  her  despair. 

"The  next  is  a  C.    Now  you  have  it,  I  am  sure.     J.  C." 

But  she  had  not.  She  was  still  unable  to  think  of  any- 
thing beyond  the  terrible  ruins  of  her  house  of  cards, 
which  lay  scattered  all  about  her. 

"Mrs.  Wrenn,  it  is  Mrs.  Julia  Carson." 

"That  woman!  That  woman!"  she  gasped.  "Now  I 
know  why  she  stayed  so  close  at  home  this  summer." 

"Yes,  we  both  doted  on  our  secret  meetings."  He 
laughed  knowingly.  "  Neither  of  us  cared  for  anjrthing 
else.  I  sneaked  over  there,  through  the  woods,  nearly 
every  day,  Mrs.  Wrenn,  and  no  one  knew  it  but  our  faith- 
ful servants.  We  dined  and  supped  together,  and  laughed 
at  the  gossips  who  said  we  were  both  dying  of  grief." 

"Nobody  thought  Julia  Carson  was!"  Mrs.  Wrenn 
snapped  out,  furiously.  "She  got  you  to  insure  your  life — 
I'm  sure  she  did.  She  persuaded  you  to  build  a  new 
house,  too,  and  go  to  California,  and  you — and  you — " 
Mrs.  Wrenn's  tide  of  contempt  had  risen  too  high,  and 
she  became  suddenly  aware  of  the  dangerous  rocks  in 
her  futile  cotirse.  "So  you  and  she  have  decided  to  get 
married?  "  She  began  on  a  new  tack  which  she  suddenly 
gave  up  that  she  might  turn  her  prow  toward  the  point 
where  her  own  interests  lay. 

"So  any  hopes  that  Morris  may  have  had  in  regard  to 
being  your  heir  now  fall  to  the  ground — do  you  mean  that, 
Colonel?"  she  asked.  "After  writing  to  the  poor  boy  as 
you  did,  and  allowing  people  all  around  here  to — to  think 
of  him  as  coming  into  your  property,  you  now  announce 
that  you  have  changed  your  intentions,  and — " 

"Well,  what  else  can  I  do?"  he  asked,  blandly.  "I 
don't  think  that  a  man  who  takes  a  wife  should  let  any 
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outside  matter  intrude  between  her  and  him,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that,  young  as  I  still  am,  Mrs.  Wrenn,  and  as  Julia 
is,  it  would  be  highly  improper  for  me  to  take  such  a 
step  as —    Well,  I'm  sure  you  understand?" 

"You  mean  that  Julia  Carson  would  object,  of  course?" 
Mrs.  Wrenn  hurled  at  him,  vindictively. 

"Well,  I  fancy,  from  a  few  things  she  has  dropped,  that 
she  might  not  quite  approve  of  my  first  intentions  toward 
Morris,  and  it  seems  to  me  now  that  she  is  right.  I  owe 
everything  to  her.  Mrs.  Wrenn,  nobody  but  myself  can 
possibly  know  the  wonderful  depth  of  her  sweet  dispo- 
sition. She  is  gentle  and  kind  to  every  one,  high  or  low, 
and  although  she  was  suffering  under  a  great  grief  she  al- 
lowed her  sympathies  to  go  out  to  a  lonely  neighbor — " 

"Bosh!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Wrenn.  "If  you  hadn't  had 
property — "  but  the  polite,  questioning  stare  of  the  visitor 
checked  her,  and  she  said,  in  a  milder  tone:  "  I  have  noth- 
ing to  say  against  Julia  Carson.  She  is  only  doing  what  any 
other  woman  would  do — looking  out  for  her  own  interests. 
She  had  the  opportunity,  and  she  took  it,  that's  all." 

"And  you  congratulate  me,  is  that  it,  my  dear  lady?" 

"Yes,  I  congratulate  you  both,"  the  little  woman  said, 
as  if  realizing  the  sheer  futility  of  further  struggle.  "I 
hope  you  will  give  Jalia  my  love,  and  say  that  I  know  she 
will  be  very  happy.  I  think  she  ought  to  be,  I'm  sure. 
She  has  everything  that  heart  could  desire  now." 

The  colonel  was  eminently  satisfied,  and  he  rose  to 
leave.  "I  am  sorry  to  go  so  soon,"  he  said,  "and  I'm  glad 
that  everything  is  settled  so  nicely  in  regard  to  my  nephew 
and  your  charming  daughter.  I  shall  remember  them 
with  a  little  check — ^not  a  big  one,  not  as  big  as  it  would 
have  been  if  my  own  coming  expenses  were  not  so  large, 
but  it  will  help  the  young  couple  to  take  a  little  trip. 
By  the  way,  if  you  wish,  you  may  tell  Morris  all  I've  told 
you.  It  may  be  best  for  it  to  reach  him  through  you,  for 
it  is  a  delicate  subject,  when  all  is  considered." 
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THE  house,  the  yard,  the  street,  seemed  under  a  brood- 
ing spell  of  sentient  silence  after  the  visitor  had  de- 
parted. The  little  widow  crept  to  the  window  and  stood 
watching  him  drive  away.  Then  she  sank  back  into  her 
chair  and  began  to  cry. 

"I  was  doing  it  for  the  best,"  she  sobbed,  under  her 
breath.  "It  wasn't  for  myself;  it  v/as  for  my  children. 
I  want  them  to  do  well  and  be  respected.  But  it  is  all 
over  now.  Julia  Carson  is  as  close  as  the  bark  on  a  tree, 
and  will  never  encourage  him  to  help  Morris,  and  Morris 
will  be  unable  to  help  Fred  or  Cora.  We'll  be  laughed  at, 
too — yes,  people  will  poke  fiin  at  all  of  us.  Julia  Carson 
is  the  winner.  I  was  making  all  that  to-do  at  the  Springs 
while  she  was  burrowing,  like  a  mole  under  the  ground, 
and  making  every  minute  count.  Oh,  oh,  what  shall  I 
do?     How  can  I  tell  Edna  and  Fred?" 

An  hour  later  Edna  and  Morris  drove  up  to  the  gate 
and  alighted  in  the  dusk.  Mrs.  Wrenn  still  sat  in  the 
darkening  parlor.  She  heard  them  laughing  on  the  ve- 
randa. Why  wait?  She  might  as  well  tell  them  both  the 
news  and  have  it  over  Vvath. 

"Oh,  Edna!"  she  called  out. 

"Yes,  mother.  Wliat  is  it?"  Edna  checked  a  pleased 
little  laugh  to  answer. 

"I'm  here  in  the  parlor;  tell  Morris  to  come  in  a  min- 
ute." 

"I  was  asking  him  to  stay  to  tea,"  Edna  said,  as,  hand 
in  hand,  they  came  into  the  room.  "Make  him,  mother; 
he  won't  be  any  trouble." 
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Mrs.  Wrenn,  sitting  in  the  half -darkness,  was  slow  of 
response.  They  heard  her  catch  her  breath  and  saw  her 
stop  the  movement  of  her  rocking-chair.  "Your  uncle 
was  here  this  afternoon,  Morris,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  was  he?"  Morris,  still  holding  Edna's  hand, 
leaned  over  Mrs.  Wrenn.  "I'm  glad  he  called.  It  was 
not  like  him  to  stay  away  so  long  after  I  had  told  him 
about  Edna.  I  met  him  at  the  bank  the  other  day,  and 
I  fancied  that  he  acted  coldly  and  wanted  to  avoid  me, 
but  now  I  know  I  must  have  been  mistaken." 

"You  may  not  have  been,"  Mrs.  Wrenn  said,  looking 
at  him  steadily,  and  with  inexpressible  significance  in  her 
stare.  "He  told  me  some  astounding  things,  Morris.  He 
is  to  be  married  to  Julia  Carson  on  the  night  of  your 
v/edding." 

The  announcement  was  met  by  silence.  The  young 
couple  stood  with  their  hands  clasped.  Presently  Morris 
said,  "Is  it  possible — is  there  no  mistake?" 

"None  whatever,"  Mrs.  Wrenn  answered.  "I've  never 
known  Julia  Carson  to  fail  in  any  undertaking.  She  is 
the  sharpest  woman  in  this  state." 

There  was  another  silence.  It  was  worthy  of  note  that 
Morris  gently  released  Edna's  hand.  When  he  spoke  his 
voice  had  an  odd  ring  which  had  never  come  into  it  be- 
fore. "Recently  I  have  wondered  if  uncle  might  not 
possibly  take  such  a  step,  sooner  or  later,  and — and,  Mrs. 
Wrenn,  it  is  like  this  with  me :  I  know  the^  ways  of  the 
world,  and  I  have  practical  sense  enough  to  see  that  as 
it  now  stands  my  own — own  outlook  is  quite  different 
from — ^from  what  it  was.  On  my  honor  as  a  man,  I  don't 
think" — his  voice  shook  now — "that  if  I  had  not  taken 
him  at  his  word  in  regard  to — to  his  intentions  in  my  be- 
half— I  don't  think  if  it  had  not  been  for  those  financial 
assurances  that  I  would  have  presmned  to — to  aspire  ta 
the  hand  of  a  young  lady  brought  up  as  Edna  has  been 
brought  up,  and,  of  cotirse,  now — as  it  stands,  she — " 
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"Oh,  what  are  you  two  talking  about?"  broke  from 
Edna's  tight  Hps.  "Mother,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
sit  there  and — and  let  Morris  think  that — that — you — 
that  I  for  one  moment  would — " 

"God  bless  5^ou,  darling!"  Morris  interrupted,  "but 
■facts  are  facts,  and — " 

" V/ell,  I'll  not  listen  to  them!"  Edna  cried.  "You  both 
talk  as  if — as  if —  You  make  me  furious,  both  of  you. 
I'm  going  up  to  my  room  to  dress  for  supper.  You  must 
stay,  Morris."    She  raised  her  face  and  kissed  him. 

"Yes,  I'll  stay,"  he  consented  in  that  vastly  changed 
voice  of  his.    "  Don't  be  long,  dear." 

Mrs.  Wrenn  followed  her  daughter  up  the  stairs. 
""Where  is  Cora?"  she  asked. 

"We  passed  her  at  the  cotton-factory,"  Edna  answered. 
"She  was  talking  to  Mr.  Skelton.  I  really  believe  he  in- 
tends to  give  her  a  position.  Morris  said  he  spoke  highly 
of  her  work  to  him." 

Mrs.  Wrenn  sank  down  on  Edna's  bed.  "We've  got 
to  act,  and  that  quickly,"  she  said,  grimly. 

"Act?  What  do  you  mean?"  Edna  asked,  turning  from 
her  bureau. 

"Why,  we  must  announce  Colonel  Stockton's  marriage 
ourselves,  or  everybody  will  think — oh,  you  know  what 
they  will  think!  They  will  say  his  fool  prank  was  a  sur- 
prise to  us  and  laugh  at  the  way  Julia  Carson  walked 
over  us." 

"But  didn't  Colonel  Stockton  tell  it  to  you  in  confi- 
dence?" Edna  inquired,  listlessly,  almost  as  if  speaking  to 
her  dim  reflection  in  her  mirror,  at  which  she  was  now 
looking. 

"Yes,  but  we  can't  help  that.  But,  oh,  what  is  the  use? 
What  is  the  use  of  anything  now  ?  Do  you  realize  what  it 
means?  Have  you  thought  about  the  difference  it  makes 
in  everything?  Julia  Carson  is  as  stingy  as  a  miser,  and 
will  do  everything  she  can  against  you  and  Morris.     Oh, 
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it  is  humiliating — it's  awful !  She  is  twisting  the  old  idiot 
around  her  fingers.  He  fairly  slobbered  in  talking  about 
her." 

Edna  lighted  the  lamp  on  the  bureau,  taking  off  and  re- 
placing the  chimney  with  steady  hands.  Suddenly  she 
turned  on  her  mother.  "You  will  drive  me  crazy  if  you 
keep  this  up,"  she  cried.  " I  can't  stand  it.  I'm  nervous 
as  it  is.    I've  felt  badly  all  day.    I  am  not  well,  anyway," 

"Then  I'll  go  down  and  see  about  supper,"  Mrs.  Wrenn 
said,  persuasively.  "Don't  get  excited  and  break  down. 
You  are  on  the  verge  of  it  now." 

As  her  mother  glided  from  the  room  and  descended  the 
stairs  Edna  stood  looking  at  herself  in  the  mirror.  Her 
lips  were  drawn  downward,  her  eyes  had  a  far-away  look 
in  their  shadowy  depths  as  she  began  to  brush  her  hair 
at  the  sides  of  her  face. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

THAT  afternoon  Cora  had  walked  out  to  the  cotton- 
factory.  She  had  told  herself  that  it  was  to  write  a 
few  letters  for  Mr.  Skelton,  but  in  reality  it  was  to  ascer- 
tain news  of  Wynn  Dunham,  about  whom  she  had  been 
deeply  disturbed  since  their  all  but  tragic  parting,  the 
night  before.  She  had  talked  with  Mr.  Skelton  in  the 
office,  and  he  had  politely  walked  with  her  to  the  door 
when  she  asked,  "Mr.  Jenkins  is  back,  I  hear,  and  V/ynn 
Dunham  has  lost  his  position?" 

"Yes,  but  that  is  not  the  strangest  part  of  it,"  Skelton 
said.  "I  can't  quite  make  Wynn  out,  Cora.  Really,  the 
poor  fellow  has  gone  all  to  pieces  over  his  brother's  last  act. 
He  hardly  knows  what  he  is  doing.  He  came  in  this 
morning  to  settle  up  with  me — to  draw  what  was  coming 
to  him,  to  turn  over  his  books  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  he  acted 
like  a  man  in  a  dream.  He  actually  scared  me.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  saw  such  a  desperate  look  on  a  man's  face. 
He  started  away  and  I  called  after  him,  but  he  wouldn't 
look  around.  I  drove  by  his  house  at  noon  and  asked  for 
him,  but  they  said  he  was  not  at  home.  I  don't  mind 
telling  you,  as  a  friend  of  his,  that  I  am  worried.  I  think 
he  is  too  sensible  to  harm  himself,  but  he  is  not  acting  in  a 
rational  way,  exactly." 

"He  has  had  a  lot  to  bear,"  Cora  said,  and  she  started 
homeward.  As  she  was  entering  the  Square,  about  sun- 
down, she  saw  Thornton  in  his  buggy  in  front  of  a  store, 
and,  knov/ing  him  to  be  a  friend  of  Wynn,  she  paused 
and  spoke  to  him.  "Have  you  seen  anything  of  Wynn 
Dunham  to-day?"  she  asked. 
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Thornton,  gallant  even  to  young  girls,  raised  his  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat,  smiled,  and  bent  down  most  consid- 
erately. 

"Yes,  I  did,  Miss  Cora,"  he  said,  seriously.  "I  knov\^ 
you  are  a  friend  of  his,  for  I've  heard  him  say  so.  I  won- 
der if  you  are  bothered  about  him  like  I  am?" 

"Yes,  I've  been  worried  all  day,"  she  answered.  "You 
say  you've  seen  him?" 

"Yes,  and  I  reckon  I've  got  a  right  to  speak  plainly  to 
you  about  it.  He  didn't  seem  to  care  who  knew  it, 
anyway." 

"Knew  what?"  Cora  asked,  breathlessly. 

"Why,  he  has  skipped  out.  Miss  Cora.  I  saw  him  at  the 
depot  at  the  four-o'clock  train  with  a  valise  in  his  hand. 
Me  'n'  him  are  pretty  solid  friends,  and  I  had  a  right  to 
expect  different  treatment,  but  he  looked  like  he  was  try- 
ing to  hide,  even  from  me.  There  was  a  truck-load  of 
chicken-coops  and  egg-cases  on  the  platform  and  he  stood 
behind  it.  When  I  nosed  him  out  he  had  nothing  at  all 
to  say  about  where  he  was  bound  to.  I  asked  him  point- 
blank,  but  he  wouldn't  say.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  even 
heard  me.  He  was  as  pale  as  a  ghost  and  awful  nervous. 
You  know  he  has  had  two  whopping-big  under-the-belt 
licks  this  week — Closing  his  job,  and  all  of  his  savings 
through  that  devil  of  a  brother.  Say,  since  he  left  I've 
been  wondering  if  the  report  going  about  that  your  sister 
and  Stockton  are  to  be — " 

"I  told  him  that  last  night,"  Cora  said  in  a  grim  tone  of 
self-condemnation. 

"You  did?"  Thornton  got  out  of  his  buggy  in  his  agi- 
tation and  stood  facing  hiS  grave  informant.  "Then  that 
accounts  for  it." 

"  So  you  think — " 

"I  think,  Miss  Cora,  that  that  piece  of  news  decided 
him  to  act.  That  was  the  last  straw.  He's  kicked  this 
whole  dang  thing  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  lit  out 
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for  more  congenial  climes.  I  don't  blame  him.  God  knows 
I'd  have  done  it  in  his  place  long  ago.  Poor  devil!  He 
might  have  weathered  all  the  rest,  I  reckon,  but  he  coiildn't 
stay  here  and  see  the  girl  he  loves  throw  mud  in  his  face 
by  marrying  a  man  for  money.  Excuse  me,  I  don't 
mean — " 

"Don't  bother  to  apologize,"  Cora  answered.  "That 
is  what  she  is  doing  it  for — that  and  nothing  else;  and  if 
she  profits  by  it,  there  isn't  any  justice  in  the  world." 

"That's  the  stuff!"  Thornton  jerked  out,  approvingly. 
He  was  going  to  say  more,  but  she  was  silently  and  with 
lowered  head  moving  away. 

Approaching  her  home,  she  saw  Morris  Stockton's 
buggy  at  the  gate,  and  a  moment  later  met  him  as  he  was 
slowly  descending  the  stairs  from  Fred's  room. 

"Your  mother  has  just  called  me  to  supper,"  he  said, 
more  formally  than  was  his  habit.  "Will  you  go  in  with 
mc?" 

"No.  Please  tell  them  I'm  not  hungry,"  she  answered, 
brushing  past  him  and  going  up  the  stairs. 

She  did  not  light  the  lamp  in  the  little  room  she  oc- 
cupied in  the  wing  of  the  house,  but  sat  down  at  the  single 
window  overlooking  the  bare  lot  in  the  rear.  She  had 
been  there  ten  minutes  or  more  when  Hilda  trudged  up 
the  steps  and  paused  at  the  open  door. 

"Yo'  ma  say  tell  you  ter  come  down  ter  yo'  supper," 
she  said.  "She  say  tell  you  she  ain't  g\vine  ter  stan' 
none  o'  yo'  foolishness  en  hoi'  back  de  dish-washin' 
des  fer  you.  I  ain't,  nuther.  I  ain't  hired  ter  wuk  at 
night  fer  y'  all." 

" I  am  not  coming  down,"  Cora  said,  firmly.  "Tell  her 
I  am  not  hungry,  and  I  won't  come!  I  won't — I  won't! 
Do  you  understand?" 

"Well,  you  better  come,  chile,"  Hilda  said,  more  gently, 
for  she  was  fond  of  Cora.  "I  saved  some  rice-puddin'  fer 
3^ou,  en  dar  is  some  rich,  creamy  milk  ter  go  wid  it." 
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"Thank  you,  Hilda,  but  I  don't  feel  like  eating  a  thing. 
I'll  stay  up  here.    I've  got  some  typewriting  to  do." 

"Say,  young  miss,  what  gone  wrong  wid  'em  all  down 
dar,  anyhow?" 

"No,  I'm  not  a  bit  hungry."  Cora  seemed  not  to  hear 
the  question.  "Tell  'em  I  don't  care  to  come  down. 
Please  do,  Hilda." 

"Well,  some'n'  sho  is  de  matter  wid  'em  all,"  Hilda 
continued,  as  if  trying  to  rouse  curiosity  where  her  own 
had  been  stirred.  "Yo'  sister,  en  yo'  ma,  en  yo'  brother, 
en  Mr.  Stockton — all  um  act  like  somebody  daid  in  de 
front  room  en  dey  settin'  up  wid  de  corpse.  I  done  heard 
yo'  ma  whisper  some'n'  or  other  on  de  sly  ter  yo'  brother 
en  he  cussed  er  blue  streak,  he  did!  Don't  you  hear  me, 
chile?  Some'n'  done  happen  while  you  was  ofE  dis  evenin'. 
Colonel  Stockton  was  here  en  maybe  he  is  mix'  up  wid  it 
somehow." 

"I'm  not  a  bit  hungry,"  Cora  answered,  still  absently. 
"Why  don't  you  let  me  alone,  Hilda?  I'm  very  tired.  It 
is  a  long  walk  to  the  factory  and  I  had  some  work  to  do 
out  there,  besides." 

"Huh!  You  'ain't  even  heard  what  I  said!"  Hilda  sniffed. 
"Well,  you  will  want  ter  know  some  time,  en  '11  come 
runnin'  ter  me  wid  questions,  en  I'll  not  tell  you  nothin'. 
Some'n'  done  gone  crooked  wid  um  all — you  long  wid  de 
res'  um." 

A  few  minutes  later  Cora  heard  the  others  leave  the 
supper-table  and  go  out  on  the  veranda.  She  still  faintly 
heard  the  far-off  hiim  of  their  subdued  voices.  Once 
Fred  and  Morris  strolled  back  behind  the  house,  smoking. 
They  were  evidently  speaking  about  something  of  a  con- 
fidential nature,  for  they  did  not  raise  their  voices  to  the 
ordinary  pitch.  Cora  might  have  overheard  a  few  words, 
at  least,  but  she  made  no  effort  to  do  so. 

Edna  came  up  the  stairs  to  her  room.  Cora  knew  that 
Morris  had  not  yet  left,  for  his  voice  still  rose  now  and 
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then  out  of  the  monotonous  hum  below.  Edna  was 
evidently  looking  for  her  sister,  for  very  soon  she  came  to 
the  door  and  glanced  in. 

"Why  haven't  you  got  a  light?"  she  inquired.  "Why 
didn't  you  come  down  to  supper?  Is  anything  wrong 
with  you?" 

"Wrong  with  m.e?  What  could  be  wrong  with  mef 
Cora  suddenly  asked,  as  if  startled  out  of  deep  sleep. 
"Can't  I  sit  and  rest  awhile  without  all  this  hullabaloo? 
As  for  a  light — I  don't  always  have  a  light.  I  like  to  sit 
in  the  darkness,  like  this,  alone,  once  in  a  while.  I  got 
accustomed  to  it  at  school.  Why  do  you  imagine  any- 
thing is  wrong  with  me?  I'll  go  down  and  eat,  if  you  say 
so,  but  I  ate  heartily  at  lunch,  and — and — oh,  I  wish  you 
all  would  let  me  alone!" 

Edna  came  on  into  the  room.  She  stood  quite  near 
her  sister  and  for  a  bare  instant  rested  her  hand  on  the 
girl's  shoulder.  It  was  as  if  she  was  grateful  for  the  dark- 
ness which  enveloped  them.  "Have  you  seen  Wynn 
yet?"  she  asked,  tremulously. 

"Yes,  I  saw  him,"  Cora  said,  but  that  was  all.  She 
leaned  slightly  forward,  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  the  long 
plait  of  hair  in  her  lap  loosely  held  by  her  inert  hands. 

"Did  you  have  a  talk  with  him?"  Edna  stood  like  a 
figure  of  stone,  her  profile  almost  distinct  in  the  dusk,  so 
sharp  and  steady  were  the  lines. 

"Yes,  I  talked  with  him  quite  a  while." 

"You  did?  Then  you —  Did  you  tell  him  about  me  and 
Morris?" 

Cora  hesitated  before  she  finally  got  out:  "Yes — let  me 
see — yes,  I  told  him." 

"Well,  well,  what  did  he  say?    How  did  he  take  it?" 

Again  Cora  deliberated.  "How  did  he  take  it?  Oh,  he 
seemed  to  be  half  expecting  it." 

"Expecting  it?    Aren't  you — ^mistaken?" 

"Oh  no,  he  didn't  seem  to  think  that  any  ordinary 
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woman  in  this  day  and  time  could  be  proof  against  a 
temptation  like  yours.  He  said  very  little  about  it. 
You  know  he  has  just  had  a  lot  of  fresh  trouble.  He  had 
to  give  back  that  position  in  the  factory  to  Mr.  Jenkins, 
and  his  brother  George  robbed  him  of  almost  his  last 
cent  in  the  bank.  Of  course,  v/ith  all  that  on  his  mind 
he  couldn't  afford  to  cry  over — over  losing  a  woman  who 
— v/ho  admitted  that  she  loved  another  man's  money 
more  than  she  did  him." 

"That  was  all  he  said?"  Edna's  voice  quivered.  "I  was 
afraid  that  the  nev/s  might—" 

"Oh  no,  he  is  no  fool!"  Cora  broke  in.  "Like  the  genu- 
ine man  that  he  is,  he  is  upset  by  losing  his  job  and  all  his 
money,  but  as  for  the  other — as  for  you  and  Morris,  huh  I 
I  reckon  if  he  hadn't  been  so  worried  over  other  things 
he  would  have  laughed  about  that." 

"Do  you  think  he  will  care  to  attend  the — the  wed- 
ding?" Edna  asked.  "As  an  old  friend  of  mine,  he  ought 
to  be  present.    There  will  be  talk  if  he  isn't." 

"He  won't  be  here."  Cora  was  now  eying  the  dim 
shape  of  her  sister  with  a  steady,  unreadable  stare.  "He 
left  Famham  to-day.  I  think  he  has  gone  off  on  some 
business  or  other,  perhaps  to  find  work.  He  may  never 
be  back.  We  may  never  see  him  again.  We  may  never 
see  him  alive.  Think  of  that — just  think  of  that!  He 
may  never  show  himself  here  again.  Who  could  blame 
him?  I  couldn't.  He  is  the  grandest,  noblest,  most 
abused  man — abused  because  he  was  trusting  and  easily 
hoodwinked.  But  he's  gone — he's  gone!"  Cora's  voice 
had  begun  to  shake;  it  broke  in  her  throat,  and  she  sobbed 
aloud. 

A  step  was  heard  in  the  passage  outside.  Mrs.  Wrenn 
was  calling  to  Edna.  Turning,  she  met  her  mother  on 
the  threshold  of  the  little  room. 

"  Go  on  down,"  Mrs.  Wrenn  said.  "  Morris  will  wonder 
what  you  are  staying  away  for.    Fred  is  making  a  fool  o£ 
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himself.  He  has  done  nothing  since  you  left  but  curse 
Julia  Carson  and  Colonel  Stockton.  Where  is  Cora?  Is 
she  in  there?" 

"Come  away — leave  her  alone,"  Edna  said,  warningly. 

"But  she  sha'n't  stay  up  here  hiding  out  like  this  at 
such  a  time.  What  will  Morris  think?  He  said  she  treated 
him  coldly  on  the  stairs.  He  has  become  sensitive  about 
everything." 

"Come  away — come  away,"  Edna  repeated,  in  a  most 
serious  voice.  "Leave  her  alone.  I'll  tell  you  something 
later.  She  is  not  the  child  you  think  she  is.  She  is  a  full- 
grown  woman  with  a  heart  and  soul  of  her  own." 
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FIVE  years  passed.  The  place  was  Benson,  a  bustling 
young  city  of  mushroom  growth  in  Montana.  A 
crowd  of  imusual  proportions  surged  to  and  fro  in  the 
main  street,  for  it  was  the  day  of  the  annual  visit  of  a 
well-known  circus  and  menagerie.  The  gilded  chariot, 
holding  the  Queen  of  Beauty  and  her  fan-laden  ladies  in 
waiting,  had  led  the  procession  of  animals  on  foot  and  in 
cages,  and  of  men  of  all  nations  and  costumes,  through  the 
principal  thoroughfares,  and  was  sinking  out  of  sight  be- 
neath the  waves  of  the  widely  advertised  "sea  of  canvas." 
In  the  crowd  were  cowboys  in  leggings,  coarse,  belted 
shirts,  and  sombreros;  Indians,  in  ill-fitting,  store-bought 
clothing,  sheep-herders,  farmers,  ranch-owners,  railway 
employees,  and  business  men,  all  enjoying  a  holiday. 

In  the  main  street  at  a  central  point  a  man,  quite 
st^dishly  attired,  was  raising,  over  a  hastily  improvised 
platform  of  dry -goods  boxes  and  boards,  an  enormous  um- 
brella made  of  vari-colored  pieces  of  cloth,  on  which  were 
painted  such  words  as  these: 

"New  life  to  bone,  muscle,  and  brain.  The  lame  walk. 
Crutches  turned  to  kindling-wood.  The  great  Elixir  of 
Life.  The  remarkable  Georgia  discovery  and  boon  to 
mankind  made  by  Dr.  William  Thornton.  Teeth  ex- 
tracted without  pain  and  by  music.  Good  for  every  hu- 
man ill  and  complaint.  Get  your  stomach  right  and  get 
rich.  Let  the  famous  physician  feel  your  pulse  and  look 
at  your  tongue.  Don't  lie  down  and  die — stray  dogs  do 
it.  Take  a  dose  three  times  a  day  and  kiss  your  wife  six. 
Makes  men  out  of  gate-posts." 
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"How  is  it  for  snake-bite,  Doctor?"  a  jovial  cowboy 
asked,  as  Thornton,  looking  very  little  older  than  when 
we  last  saw  him  at  Famham,  stood  placing  his  little  table 
and  opening  his  valises  containing  medicine-bottles,  pack- 
ages of  printed  matter,  and  stacks  of  his  own  photo- 
graphs. 

"Better  than  the  embalming  fluid  you  are  full  of  now!" 
was  Thornton's  quick  retort,  and  a  laugh  went  around  the 
thickening  group. 

"Say,  Doc,  how  many  bottles  will  it  take  to  make  a 
gal  love  a  fellow?"  another  cowboy  called  out. 

"The  Lord  Almighty  would  give  that  job  up,  in  your 
case,"  Thornton  retorted.    "Who's  next?" 

Another  laugh  went  around.  "You  better  let  Doc 
Thornton  alone,"  a  man  yelled  out.  "  I  saw  him  down  at 
Springville.  He  knows  his  business.  Hiirry  up.  Doc,  the 
circus  opens  in  half  an  hour  and  some  of  us  boys  want  to 
ride  the  trick  mule." 

"I'm  in  no  hurry,  gentlemen,"  Thornton  announced, 
standing  erect  in  his  long  black  frock-coat,  and  stroking 
his  bushy  mustache.  "I'm  going  to  be  right  here  every 
Saturday  afternoon  for  a  month  or  so.  I'm  not  one  o' 
your  fly-away  sort.  I'll  be  here  right  along  to  make  good 
every  statement  o'  mine  and  stand  back  of  every  bottle 
o'  fluid  I  sell.  Gentlemen" — as  a  negro  in  a  comical  suit 
of  blue-and-white  striped  cotton,  holding  a  banjo  above 
liis  head,  was  elbowing  his  way  through  the  crowd — "we'll 
now  have  some  crackerjack  music.  You've  all  heard  of 
Limber-fingered  Jake,  the  greatest  coon  banjo-pick'  in 
America,  a  man  who  has  played  before  kings  and  queens 
in  Europe  and  has  medals  enough  to  shingle  a  dog-house. 
He  is  the  highest-paid  pick'  in  the  musical  world  to-day, 
and  I  only  get  his  services  at  living  rates  because  my 
Elixir  saved  his  life  and  he  wants  to  help  suffering  hu- 
manity out  o'  pure  gratitude.  He  will  tell  you  in  private 
what  was  the  matter  with  him.     I  won't.     But  you  can 
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look  at  him  and  see  for  yourselves  that  he  is  now  as  strong 
as  a  buck,  not  even  a  scar  on  'im.  Now,  Jake,  tune  up. 
Hit  the  skin  and  gut  lively." 

Jake  had  mounted  the  platform  and,  parting  his  long 
coat-tails  like  an  end  man  at  a  minstrel  show,  and  with  a 
broad  grin  on  his  red-painted  lips,  he  sat  down  on  a  box 
and  began  to  twang  his  gaudily  beribboned  instrument, 
while  Thornton  applied  himself  again  to  his  bottles  and 
circulars. 

"Where  did  you  hail  from,  Jake?"  a  youthful  cowboy 
called  out. 

"Georgia,"  was  the  answer.  "  Whatyer  want  me  ter 
play?" 

"'Dixie,'  and  anything  else.  I'm  from  old  Kentuck' 
myself." 

The  crowd  clapped  and  cheered  when  "Dixie"  was 
played.  It  was  followed  by  a  rollicking  song  of  the  ne- 
gro's own  composition  about  a  sawmill  and  team  of  log- 
rollers  at  work.  He  imitated  the  whistle  and  escaping 
steam  of  the  engine,  the  whir  of  the  circular-saw,  its  snarl 
as  it  struck  a  knot  in  the  wood,  and  through  it  all  ran  the 
subdued  song  of  the  workers,  pimctuated  by  the  louder 
orders  of  the  boss. 

"Bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,"  Thornton  thrust  in,  "that 
this  mill  is  one  of  the  move-about  sort,  and  if  you  want  to 
catch  the  true  idea  the  composer  had  in  mind,  just  pic- 
ture to  yourselves  a  little  lean-to  shed  on  the  side  of  a 
great,  rugged  mountain,  with  a  river  at  its  foot,  and  rich, 
river-bottom  wheat,  com,  and  cotton  land  stretching  out 
in  a  level  valley  for  miles  and  miles  toward  the  setting 
sun,  away  back  there  in  God's  country." 

After  twenty  mjnutes  of  entertainment,  humorous  dia- 
logue betv/een  the  white  man  and  the  black,  which  con- 
tained many  well-turned  jokes  on  the  leading  citizens  of 
the  place,  Jake  put  down  his  banjo  and  Thornton  began 
his  sale.    From  an  open  valise  the  bottles  were  taken  and 
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hurriedly  passed  to  eager  purchasers  by  the  negro,  who 
collected  the  money  in  his  hat  and  emptied  it  into  the 
valise.  An  invitation  was  given  to  any  one  who  desired 
a  painless  extraction  of  teeth  to  come  forward,  but  no 
one  accepted,  and  then  the  sale  was  over. 

"Remember  we'll  be  here  with  fresh  fun,  songs,  and 
jokes  every  Saturday  for  a  month,"  Thornton  said,  as  he 
closed  the  almost  empty  valise  and  began  to  step  down  to 
the  ground. 

"How  many  did  you  make  it,  Jakey,  my  boy?"  the 
doctor  asked,  when  they  were  alone. 

"Fifty-four,"  answered  the  negro. 

"Good  count,"  said  Thornton.  "I  thought  that  was 
about  it.  Fine  start,  Jake.  We'll  double  it  next  Saturday. 
They  all  had  their  minds  on  the  show.  It  upset  me,  too, 
a  little.  I  couldn't  do  my  best.  Just  when  I  would  be 
getting  to  a  good  point  they  would  look  toward  the  circus 
grounds  and  leave  me  high  and  dry,  feeling  like  a  fool. 
Well,  let's  go  see  how  that  boarding-house  grub  is.  The 
landlady  said  she  wotdd  find  a  place  for  you,  being  as 
there  is  no  colored  boarding-house  in  town.  Her  head 
waiter  is  a  black  fellow  from  Virginia;  you  and  him  can 
get  acquainted.  Maybe  he  will  help  you  sing  some.  We 
could  pay  him  a  little." 

Carrying  the  banjo  and  the  valise  between  them,  they 
turned  into  a  side  street  and  walked  on  till  they  reached 
a  commodious,  two-story  frame  house  in  front  of  which, 
on  a  post,  was  a  large  sign  which  read: 

"Day  boarders;  transients;  rooms  single  or  en  suite. 
Meals  at  all  hours.     Mrs.  Dargan." 

"Now  let's  start  in  right  and  not  make  anybody  mad," 
Thornton  suggested,  as  they  were  entering  the  gate  lead- 
ing into  a  little  front  yard.  "Go  around  the  back,  same 
as  your  folks  did  before  freedom,  and  let  the  landlady  fix 
you  up.  We  don't  want  any  more  talk  about  lynching, 
like  we  had  in  Texas  when  you  had  that  row  with  the 
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hotel  man  and  spoiled  our  sale.  This  here  is  a  wild  and 
woolly  town,  my  boy,  and  a  big  part  of  the  population 
are  Rebs  of  the  unreconstructed  stripe  that  are  more 
rampant  out  here  in  the  wilds  than  they  was  back  at 
h'ome." 

"I'll  be  all  right  ef  she'll  des  gimme  a  place  to  sleep  en 
eat,"  Jake  answered.  "I  don't  want  ter  push  myse'f  on 
'em.     I  know  whar  I  belongs,  Mr.  Thornton." 

'''Mister  Thornton'!  Why  in  the  hell  don't  you  call 
me  'Doctor,'  like  all  the  rest?"  the  white  man  demanded, 
sharply.  "You  are  always  slipping  up  on  that  one  word. 
How  can  I  cotmt  on  respect  from  the  public  if  my  own 
help  don't  give  it  to  me?" 

"I  forgot  dat  time,"  apologized  the  negro  in  a  humble 
tone. 

"Well,  I'm  not  going  to  speak  about  it  again,"  said 
Thornton.  "You  did  it  twice  on  the  platform  to-day. 
Yore  name  is  Jake.  How  would  you  like  for  me  to  keep 
calling  you  Tom  or  Sam  or  some  other  fool  thing  light 
before  folks?  Wouldn't  they  be  apt  to  think  that  maybe 
you  was  an  escaped  convict  that  had  a  good  many  aliases  ? 
If  you  don't  call  me  Doctor  these  folks  will  think  I  am  a 
fake.  You've  got  to  help  uphold  the  dignity  of  this 
medicine.  It  is  getting  a  big  name  all  around.  I  haven't 
mentioned  it  before,  but  two  big  wholesale  drug  manu- 
facturers, one  in  Seattle  and  another  in  Butte,  are  think- 
ing about  taking  hold  of  it  and  putting  it  on  the  market 
in  car-load  lots.  I'd  be  on  Easy  Street  then,  for  they 
would  do  a  mail-order  business  and  advertise  to  beat  the 
band  with  printed  matter  and  in  newspapers.  They  could 
sell  more  in  a  day,  that  way,  than  we  could  in  a  year  from 
the  box.  I'm  now  inquiring  into  the  financial  status  of 
both  of  'em,  and  will,  maybe,  pick  the  most  promising 
one  and  close  a  deal.  So  far  I  like  the  Seattle  man  the 
best." 

"Den  I'd  be  out  of  a  job,"  Jake  said,  with  a  grin. 
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"You'd  have  all  you  want,  en  I'd  be  on  my  uppers.    Is 
dat  it?" 

"Oh  no!  I'd  look  out  for  you,"  Thornton  answered. 
"Now  slide  'round  to  the  back  and  let  me  go  in  at  the 
front.  Let's  start  in  right.  That  landlady  looks  like 
she  won't  take  back-talk  from  your  kind — or  mine,  either, 
for  that  matter." 
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A  FEW  minutes  later,  after  bathing  his  face  and  hands 
at  a  water-shelf  on  a  side  porch,  Thornton  went  into 
the  great,  empty  dining-room  and  took  a  seat  at  a  small 
round  table  near  a  window.  He  waited  several  minutes, 
and  then,  taking  up  a  silver-plated  knife,  he  began  to 
strike  a  goblet,  making  it  ring  like  a  bell.  This  signal 
brought  the  landlady  herself  to  the  door  opening  into  the 
kitchen. 

She  was  a  fat,  middle-aged,  red-faced  blonde.  She 
waddled  to  him,  smiling  agreeably.  "How  do  you  want 
your  eggs?"  she  asked.  "I  saw  you  come  in  and  hurried 
to  the  kitchen.    All  my  help  has  gone  to  the  show." 

"Fried  hard,"  he  answered.  "I'll  have  to  ask  you  for 
five  of  'em.  I'm  awful  hungry,  Mrs.  Dargan.  Talking 
from  the  box  ain't  no  little  job.  I  declare,  you  do  look 
like  a  girl  I  know  in  Texas — the  same,  sharp,  twinkling 
eye,  complexion,  mouth,  fine,  even  teeth,  and  tilt  to  the 
nose.     She  was  a  beauty,  Mrs.  Dargan,  and — " 

"You  are  trying  to  flatter  me.  Doctor,"  she  broke  in, 
delighted.  "I  say,  'girl'!  I've  got  a  daughter  that  is 
married  and  has  two  children." 

"I  don't  believe  it — pardon  me,"  he  ran  on,  "but  it 
sounds  ridiculous  to  hear  a  young  woman  like  you  talk 
that  way.    I'll  bet  you  are  a  good  all-round  dancer." 

"Oh,  I  used  to  be.  Doctor,"  she  gurgled,  "but  I've 
given  it  up.  We  have  a  dance  in  this  room  about  once  a 
week,  and  have  fine  times.  I  must  amuse  my  boarders, 
or  they  will  go  to  some  other  place.     But  you  speak  of 
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work  in  your  line;  why,  it  must  be  play  compared  to 
what  I  do.  Droves  of  cowboys  often  pile  in  here  after 
midnight,  and  I  have  to  get  up  to  feed  and  bed  them; 
as  a  general  thing  I'm  up  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
but  I'm  making  it  pay.  I'm  not  out  here — away  from 
kin  and  friends — for  my  health." 

She  seemed  fond  of  talking,  and  when  she  had  brought 
his  dinner  and  remarked  that  his  "man  Friday"  was 
filling  himself  in  the  kitchen,  she  sat  down  at  a  vacant 
place  near  him  and  resumed  her  chatter. 

"This  is  my  first  visit  to  Benson,  Mrs.  Dargan,"  he 
said,  "and  I  don't  know  much  about  your  town,  but  I 
have  heard  a  lot  about  a  certain  young  fellow  that  lives 
here.  I  heard  of  him  in  several  places.  He  is  in  the  real- 
estate  business,  and  is  a  cracker  jack  hustler,  a  money- 
maker from  Cashville.  Let  me  see — I  forget  his  name. 
I'm  not  good  at  remembering  names  here  lately,  but  the 
Lord  knows  I've  heard  his  often  enough." 

"Ah,  I  know  who  you  mean !"  the  landlady  smiled.  " It 
is  Mr.  Dunham.  I  know  him,  I  guess,  as  well  as  anybody 
does.  This  was  the  first  place  he  stayed  at  when  he 
stmck  the  town,  dead  broke,  five  years  ago.  Benson 
didn't  have  a  thousand  inhabitants  then.  It  was  before 
the  boom  struck  it." 

"Dunham?  Dimham?  Yes,  that's  the  chap,"  Thorn- 
ton said,  eying  the  woman  shrewdly.  "Do  you  know  his 
first  name?" 

"  Why,  now  I  come  to  think,  I  can't  say  that  I  ever 
heard  it,"  was  the  reply.  "The  truth  is,  he  was  always 
so  peculiar  and  offish  in  his  way  that  nobody  ever  called 
him  anything  but  Mr.  Dimham.  Why,  Doctor,  rich  as 
he  is  now,  when  he  first  come  here  to  me  he  was  little 
more  than  a  tramp.  He  was  ragged  from  head  to  foot 
and  had  such  a  wild  stare  in  his  eyes  that  I  was  almost 
afraid  of  him.  He  managed  to  pay  me  a  low  rate  for  a 
room  in  the  attic,  and  hung  about  in  such  a  despondent 
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way  that  I  was  afraid  he'd  harm  himself,  or  somebody 
else.  He  never  would  talk  to  anybody.  I  remember  I 
was  thinking  of  getting  the  authorities  to  take  him  in 
hand.  He  was  up  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  prowling  about, 
coming  and  going  in  and  out,  and  always  by  himself. 
But  I'm  glad  I  let  him  alone  now,  for  he  has  turned  out  so 
well.  He  did  odd  jobs  about  town  for  six  months,  then 
he  worked  as  a  help  in  a  blacksmith  shop,  blowing  the 
bellows  for  a  big  Irishman  and  using  the  hammer  on  the 
hot  iron,  shoeing  horses,  and  all  that.  Then  he  got  a  job 
with  a  surveyor  and  tramped  all  over  the  country  with 
the  measuring-chain  and  other  tools.  I  remember  how 
surprised  I  was  when  I  heard  that  he  had  been  saving  his 
wages  and  had  bought  a  tract  of  land  only  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  post-office,  then  nothin'  but  wild  prairie. 
He  held  on  to  it  about  a  year,  and  then  mapped  it  ofl  and 
called  it  North  Benson.  He  had  a  whole  raft  o'  stuff  in 
the  papers  about  a  street-car  line  out  that  way  that  he'd 
got  a  charter  for,  and,  bless  you!  when  he  advertised  a 
sale  of  town  lots  there,  and  had  a  band  and  a  free  bar- 
becue to  draw  a  crowd,  there  was  the  biggest  scramble  for 
lots  you  ever  heard  of.  They  went  like  hot  cakes  to  a 
regiment  of  starving  soldiers." 

"Must  be  some  far-off  kin  of  a  feller  I  used  to  know 
back  in  the  South,  by  that  name."  Thornton  drank  his 
coffee  slowly.  "He  was  a  great  chap  for  land  values  and 
the  like,  too.  So  that's  the  way  he  got  started?  I'm  pow- 
erfully interested  in  young  plungers,  Mrs.  Dargan.  I'm 
no  slouch  myself.  I'm  making  my  scheme  go  better  than 
it  looks  on  the  surface.  Well,  that  made  the  feller  rich, 
eh?" 

"Yes,  for  he  had  held  back  the  best  and  choicest  lots — 
bid  them  in  for  himself — and  when  the  houses  begun  to 
spring  up  he  built  the  opera-house  on  one  comer,  and 
business  went  that  way  at  the  jump.  But,  la  me,  that 
was  only  one  deal!    He  bought  tracts  of  land  all  about. 
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He  got  a  bargain  in  a  street-car  line  that  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  in  a  dead  boom  town  somewhere,  and 
moved  it  here.  I've  heard  that  he  made  a  big  slice  out 
of  that  alone." 

"Do  you  happen  to  know,"  Thornton  asked,  "if  he  is 
a  married  man?" 

"Married  man?  Not  on  your  life.  He  never  gave  a 
second  look  to  a  woman,  that  I  ever  heard  of.  All  the 
time  he  was  here  with  me  he'd  hide  out  when  I'd  have  a 
soiree.  When  he  begun  to  make  money  the  young  folks 
tried  every  way  they  could  to  get  him  to  take  a  hand  in 
their  shindigs,  but  he  wouldn't  listen  to  'em.  They've 
got  a  swell  set  of  society  folks  here  now,  as  up  to  date, 
I'll  bet,  as  anything  back  in  the  States — girls  and  boys 
with  good  educations  and  fine  clothes — but  they  don't  at- 
tract Mr.  Dunham.  When  I  meet  him,  now  and  then,  as 
I  do,  he  barely  nods  and  shies  away  from  me.  He  has  a 
room  all  by  himself  in  the  ofhce-building  he  owns  on 
Main  Street,  and  takes  his  meals  first  one  place  and  then 
another." 

"Have  you  any  idea  how  much  he  is  worth?"  Thorn- 
ton asked,  with  well-assumed  indifference. 

"Nobody  knows,"  was  the  reply.  "But  he  is  rich — by 
all  odds  the  richest  man  in  Benson,  and  piling  it  up  every 
day.  When  he  was  with  me  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
the  fellow  had  had  trouble  of  some  sort.  I've  had  all 
sorts  of  men  with  me  in  my  time — escaped  convicts,  men 
who  have  served  terms  in  jail  and  left  home  to  get  away 
from  disgrace,  and  so  I  never  know  what  is  back  of  a  man 
in  this  new  country." 

"Maybe  this  feller  was  bad  treated  by  other  folks," 
said  Thornton.    "Like  as  not  that  was  his  case." 

"Maybe — maybe.  I  don't  know,"  the  landlady  re- 
turned. "It  would  be  more  Christian-like  to  look  at  it 
that  way.  He  always  seemed  like  a  good-hearted  fellow 
to  me.    I've  never  heard  of  any  shady  work  that  he  done. 
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His  deals  have  always  been  open  and  aboveboard.  You 
can  take  his  stuff  or  leave  it,  as  it  suits  you.  Folks  have 
made  money  through  him,  but  he  has  had  the  cream  of  it 
all.    Don't  you  want  some  more  eggs,  Doctor?" 

"I  could  take  'em,  but  I  won't,  Mrs.  Dargan,  thanlcs 
all  the  same.  I've  had  six,  and  they  are  solid  food — con- 
densed, science  tells  us — a  whole  chicken,  feathers  and 
all,  in  every  shell.  No,  I've  had  a  great  plenty.  I'd  Hke 
to  meet  that  fellow — Dun —  ?  Dun —  ?  Dunham  ?  That's  it, 
Dunham.  I  wonder  if  he'd  take  offense  if  a  stranger  was 
to  try  to  see  and  chat  with  him?" 

"I  wouldn't  advise  it,  unless  you  had  business  with 
him,"  said  the  landlady,  firmly.  "As  well  as  I  used  to 
know  him,  he  certainly  gave  me  a  cold  shoulder  not  long 
ago.  He  owned  a  house  that  I  thought  about  starting  a 
restaurant  in,  and  I  went  to  his  measly  little  office  to  ask 
about  it.  He  knew  me  well  enough,  but  he  treated  me 
like  an  absolute  stranger,  told  me  he  had  rented  it  to  an 
auction  man,  and  turned  off  without  another  word." 

"Well,  I'd  like  the  best  in  the  world  to  know  him," 
Thornton  said,  "and  I  hope  I'll  have  the  good  fortune  to 
do  so  while  I'm  here.  Money-makers  interest  me  a  pow- 
erful lot." 

"Well,  I'll  go  see  how  your  musician  is  making  out." 
Mrs.  Dargan  smiled  as  she  rose.  "Is  there  anything  else 
I  can  get  you,  Doctor?" 

"Notliing  at  all,  Mrs.  Dargan.  I've  had  as  much  as  I 
can  hold,  thank  you.  You  have  paid  me  a  big  compliment 
by  bestowing  your  delightful  company  on  me.  I  haven't 
had  such  a  treat  since  I  come  West." 

When  she  had  waddled  away,  quite  pleased  with  her  new 
boarder,  he  sat  looking  into  his  coffee-cup  thoughtfully. 

"I'll  bet  my  life  it  is  Wynn,"  he  said  to  himself.  " Poor 
devil!  He  is  still  suffering  from  all  that  bad  luck.  He 
may  not  want  to  see  me.  He  may  be  furious,  but  I'll  have 
to  run  across  him  by  some  hook  or  crook." 
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ONE  evening,  three  days  later,  Thornton  left  his  room 
at  the  boarding-house  and  went  toward  the  center 
of  the  town.  It  was  raining  slightly,  and  few  persons  were 
on  the  street.  He  passed  several  barrooms  from  which 
gay  laughter  came,  and  a  vaudeville  show  which  was 
packed  with  noisy  miners,  sheep-raisers,  and  cowboys. 
Through  the  open  windows  back  of  the  stage  he  heard 
singing,  clog-dancing,  and  great  applause,  interspersed  by 
loud  yells  and  catcalls. 

"If  he  stays  in  his  room,  as  a  general  rule,  at  night,  he 
will  be  apt  to  be  there  on  a  wet  evening  like  this,"  Thorn- 
ton mused.  "  I  know  in  reason  that  he  recognized  me  on 
the  box  the  other  day,  for  he  gave  me  one  look  of  big 
surprise  as  he  was  passing,  and  then  hturied  on.  Well,  if 
he  wants  to  turn  down  an  old  Georgia  chum  he  can  do  it. 
I'll  give  him  a  chance  to  act  decent,  anyway.  I  haven't 
stole  nothing,  and  I  don't  reckon  he  has." 

Reaching  the  office-building  toward  which  his  steps 
were  directed,  he  found  a  stairway  dimly  lighted,  leading 
upward  in  the  center  of  the  simple  four-story  structure. 
A  scratched  and  battered  bulletin-board  at  the  lower 
landing  gave  the  names  of  the  occupants  of  the  various 
rooms,  and  after  Number  35  stood  the  name  "W.  Dun- 
ham, Real  Estate." 

"Top  floor,  back,  and  me  taking  on  flesh,"  Thornton 
said.  "Well,  here's  for  a  climb,  dead  or  alive,  when  I 
get  there." 

He  was  panting  rapidly  and  paused  at  the  highest  land- 
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ing  to  get  his  breath.  In  the  dim  light  of  a  single  gas- 
jet  on  the  white-plastered  wall  of  the  passage  he  saw  Num- 
ber 35  quite  near  at  hand.  He  was  not  sure,  but  he 
thought  that  he  saw  a  streak  of  light  beneath  the  closed 
door-shutter.  The  next  thing  he  noticed  was  a  key  in 
the  lock,  the  ring  of  which,  holding  other  keys,  hung  down 
on  the  outside. 

"I've  got  him,"  Thornton  said,  not  a  little  awed  by  the 
prospect  before  him.  "He  can't  get  away,  for  I  can  lock 
him  in.  Well,  here  goes — hit  or  miss.  He  can't  do  no 
worse  than  order  me  out." 

Stepping  across  the  uncarpeted  and  unswept  passage, 
Thornton  stopped  at  the  door  he  was  seeking,  and  rapped. 
There  was  a  faint  sound  within;  then,  as  no  one  came  to 
the  door,  Thornton  turned  the  knob  and  entered.  Seated 
at  a  roll-top  desk  under  the  rays  of  a  green-shaded  gas- 
jet  sat  Wynn  Dunham,  at  work  over  some  papers.  Glanc- 
ing up,  his  eyes  met  those  of  his  old  friend.  A  startled 
look  of  recognition  fixed  his  rather  pale  and  grim  features. 
A  forced  smile  came  and  died  on  his  face.  He  seemed  to 
hesitate  and  then  got  up  slowly. 

"Found  you  out,  Wynn,"  Thornton  said,  extending  his 
hand  tentatively.  "I  coiddn't  keep  away.  It  is  lonely 
enough  out  here,  so  far  away  from  home  and  kin,  and  the 
sight  of  a  familiar  face  is  mighty  pleasant." 

"How  are  you?"  Wynn  asked,  awkwardly.  " I  saw  you 
the  other  day  on  the  street,  and  I  ought  to  have  stopped, 
but  I  was  busy,  and — " 

"I  know  you  saw  me" — Thornton  sensed  the  lack  of 
responsiveness  in  the  inert  hand  in  his  own,  and  saw  the 
lids,  rather  than  the  balls  of  the  young  man's  downcast 
eyes — "I  know  you  did,  but  I  hardly  expected  you  to 
come  forward  and  speak  to  me  in  a  crowd  like  that.  Be- 
sides, you  see,  Wynn,  I  knew  if  you'd  wanted  to  keep  up 
with  me,  you'd  have  written  me  a  line  in  all  them  five 
years." 
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"I  always  intended  to  do  it,"  Wynn  faltered,  "but  kept 
putting  it  off." 

"Oh,  you  needn't  apologize,"  Thornton  threw  in, 
quickly.  "I  know  exactly  how  it  was.  After  a  fellow 
cuts  a  thing  off  his  map — cuts  it  clean  out  of  his  calcula- 
tions— why — well,  he  wants  it  over  with.  I  am  that  way 
myself.  It  has  been  eighteen  months  now  since  I  followed 
your  suit  and  left  the  mountains  for  good  and  all." 

"Oh,  you  left,  too!"  Wynn  said,  in  slow,  even  gratified 
surprise,  as  Thornton,  unbidden,  sank  into  a  chair  near 
the  revolving  one  at  which  the  young  man  was  standing, 
his  face  now  in  the  shadow  of  the  lamp-shade. 

"Oh  yes,  Wynn,  and  if  you  felt  at  first  like  avoiding 
me  because — because  I  might  write  back  home  about 
meeting  you  out  here,  you  may  feel  easy.  I  haven't  writ- 
ten a  line  to  Gussie  or  anybody  else  at  Famham  in  all 
that  time." 

"Oh,  I  see — I  understand  now."  Dunham's  tone  was 
easier  as  he  sank  back  into  his  chair.  "So  you  left 
Georgia,  too?" 

"There  was  nothing  else  to  do,"  Thornton  replied,  with 
a  deep  sigh.  "I  had  to  do  it,  Wynn.  You  saw  it  brewing 
away  back  before  you  lit  out  yourself.  I  stood  it  just  as 
long  as  I  could.  She  got  worse  and  worse.  She  made  life 
a  regular  hell  to  me.  She  was  ruining  my  business,  too. 
I  couldn't  run  it  any  other  way  than  I  was  doing  it,  and 
she  made  such  a  constant  stew  about  it  that  we  had  to 
come  to  terms  of  some  sort.  I  saw,  for  instance,  a  big 
field  for  my  stuff  out  here,  and  I  tried  to  get  her  to  come 
West  with  me,  but,  oh  no!  She  knew  best.  They  always 
do  after  they  get  married.  She  wanted  me  to  stay  there 
at  home.  She  liked  it,  and  she  didn't  see  what  I  had 
against  it." 

"I  see,  I  see,"  Dunham  said,  brushing  his  thin  fingers 
through  the  hair  at  his  temples,  which  showed  touches  of 
gray.    "So  you  left  her." 
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"I  might  never  have  done  it,  but  for  one  thing," 
Thornton  said,  almost  sadly.  "One  day  I  went  a  little 
fiirther  than  usual.  I  used  some  sharp  cuss-words,  and  I 
can  cuss  when  I  set  about  it.  I  was  good  and  hot,  for  she 
had  got  two  or  three  old  hags  to  stop  me  on  the  street  and 
tell  me  she  was  mistreated,  and  I'd  have  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf  or  she'd  quit  me.  I  went  on  home  and  found  her 
cocked  and  primed  to  shoot  more  o'  the  same  stuff  into  me, 
so  I  gave  her  the  ripping  up  the  back  that  I  thought  she 
needed,  and  told  her  I  was  going  to  Dallas,  Texas,  the 
next  day,  to  open  up  my  campaign  there  with  Jake.  She 
told  me  to  light  out — that  she  w-as  sick  and  tired  of  the 
very  sight  of  me,  anyway.  She  said  I  w^as  stuck  on  my 
looks,  and  was  the  biggest  fool  about  women  that  ever 
escaped  from  the  asylum.  Well,  I  had  said  positive — in 
fact,  I  took  an  oath  on  it — that  I  was  going  if  she  didn't 
let  up  on  me,  and  as  she  didn't  show  the  least  sign  of  it, 
there  wasn't  anything  to  do  but  light  out,  and  so  I  did. 
The  next  night  me  and  Jake  and  our  trappings — horse, 
buggy,  bottles,  banjo,  and  literature — took  the  train  for 
Dallas.  _  We  didn't  like  the  field  there,  though,  and  after 
a  trial  at  the  game  for  a  w^eek  w^e  came  out  here." 

"And  are  you  doing  well?"  Wynn  asked,  listlessly,  a 
ivown  of  weariness  on  his  tanned  face. 

"Splendid!  splendid!"  cried  Thornton.  "Couldn't  ask 
for  better  luck.  My  method  is  jiist  the  thing  for  this  free 
and  eas}'-  country.  You  are  making  money,  too,  Wynn. 
I  heard  that  long  before  I  got  to  Benson.  You've  struck 
it  right  here,  that's  plain." 

"Yes,  I've  made  money,"  Dunham  admitted.  "There 
was  no  other  amusement  and  I  plunged  into  it  like  a 
gambler.  So  it  has  been  eighteen  months  since  you  left 
home?    Have  you  had  anynews  from  there?" 

"Not  a  single  word  since  I  left,"  said  Thornton.  "And 
I  haven't  tried  to  get  any,  either.  Sometimes  I  feel 
awful  strange  when  I  think  that  maybe  powerful  big 
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changes  have  taken  place  that  I  know  nothing  about. 
Why,  you  know  some  of  'em  may  have  died.  You  never 
can  tell  when  that  grim  thing  we  call  Death  is  coming  to 
folks  that  you  think  are  going  to  escape  it.  But,  some- 
how, I  don't — I  don't  feel  Hke  anything  has  gone  wrong 
with  Gussie.  What  I  mean  is  that  I  think  she  is  still 
alive.  And  you,  Wynn,  do  you  know,  my  boy,  that  a 
lot  of  'em  back  there  think  that  you — that —  But  I  won't 
say  it.  You  don't  look  happy  much,  nohow.  Say,  do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  haven't  heard  from  old 
Famham  since  you  left?" 

"Not  a  word — not  a  single  word,"  Wynn  answered.  " I 
ran  across  a  home  paper  once,  and  brought  it  to  my  room, 
intending  to  look  it  over,  but  destroyed  it  without  glanc- 
ing at  it." 

"You  don't  say?  Well,  I've  been  that  way  myself.  I 
have  steered  clear  of  everybody  from  the  old  state,  as 
soon  as  I  knew  where  they  was  from.  I  had  cut  it  out, 
you  see,  and  didn't  want  to  be  made  homesick.  I'll  admit 
that  feeling  strikes  me  now  and  then,  and  I've  got  to  fight 
hard  against  it.  But  you,  la  me!  You've  been  gone  from 
the  mountains  more  than  three  times  as  long  as  I  have. 
Gee!  five  years  at  least." 

Wynn  nodded  and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  said 
nothing. 

"Why,  le'me  see,"  Thornton  ran  on,  "then  you  don't 
know  what  tuck  place  after  the  day  you  left  during  all 
the  three  years  and  a  half  that  I  was  sticking  it  out.  Of 
course  I  can't  tell  you  anything  that  has  happened  there 
for  the  last  eighteen  months,  but  up  to  the  time  I  left 
I  could.  But  maybe  you'd  rather  not  talk  about  the  old 
place  at  all.  I  mean,  since  you've  cut  it  out  for  good  and 
all,  maybe  you'd  rather  keep  your  mind  ofif  of  it?" 

Wynn  made  no  answer.  His  eyes  met  those  of  his  old 
friend  in  an  odd,  groping  stare  over  the  curving  end  of 
the  desk.     After  a  long  pause,   he  broke  the  silence: 
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"Talking  about  it  won't  do  a  bit  of  good,"  he  said,  his 
eyes  downcast,  his  Hps  tightening.  "I've  managed  to  keep 
it  out  of  my  mind,  except  now  and  then  to  feast  on  my 
hatred  of  it  all.  I've  been  here  alone  at  night,  or  in  my 
room  there" — he  indicated  an  open  door — "and  have 
actually  enjoyed  myself  hating  the  place,  the  people,  and 
everything  else  belonging  to  it.  Ah,  they  had  it  in  for  me, 
Thornton!  There  wasn't  a  thing  on  the  list  of  degrada- 
tions that  was  not  hurled  at  me.  I  was  full  of  hope,  hon- 
est, young  energy,  and  good-will  to  all  mankind  when  one 
thing  after  another  fell  on  me — humiliation  after  humili- 
ation. I  thinlc  I  was  almost  out  of  my  mind  when  I  left. 
I  soon  spent  the  little  money  which  remained  after  that 
damnable  act  of — of —  Oh,  I  won't  mention  his  name !  I 
became  a  hobo;  I  went  as  a  common  worker  with  a  cir- 
cus; I  was  with  some  horse-trading  gipsies  one  entire 
stimmer;  I  washed  dishes  in  a  restaurant  in  New  Orleans; 
I  was  a  bum  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York;  I  was  every- 
thing till  I  came  here  and  got  started  in  this  line,  then  I 
went  at  it  like  a  madman.  I  am  a  sort  of  miser.  I'll  warn 
you  now  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  good  left  in  me. 
If  you  were  to  go  away  to-night  and  never  approach  me 
again,  I  tell  you  franldy  I'd  not  care  a  rap.  I  used  to  be 
capable  of  friendship,  but  that  was  when  I  was  a  fool. 
I  don't  care  for  anybody  or  anything;  I  don't  love 
money,  either — it  is  only  the  game  of  getting  it  that 
I  enjoy,  for  while  I  am  at  it  I  don't  thinlc  about  my 
damnable  Hfe." 

"Well,  I'm  not  quite  as  bad  as  that,"  Thornton  an- 
swered. "The  truth  is,  when  I  heard  you  was  here  I  was 
powerful  glad,  Wynn,  for  I  always  liked  you,  and  then, 
in  my  case,  'misery  loves  company,'  I  reckon,  and  I 
wanted  to  see  you.  I  know  how  you  feel,  Wynn,  and  I'm 
not  going  to  push  myself  on  you  while  I'm  here,  either. 
You  can  go  your  way,  and  I'll  go  mine.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  maybe  your  pride  is  standing  in  your  way  a 
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little,  and  that,  after  all,  you  really  would  like  to  know  a 
few  things  about  old  Famham  that  you  don't  know." 

"I  am  wholly  indifferent  about  it,"  Wynn  replied,  dog- 
gedly, shrugging  his  shoulders.  "If  they  are  all  dead  and 
buried,  they  are  out  of  trouble,  and — " 

"But  they  wasn't  dead  when  I  left — your  folks,  I  mean," 
Thornton  put  in,  quickly.  "Your  ma  and  pa  and  little 
sister  was  still  alive  and  healthy,  and  George — well,  he 
run  off  a  month  or  two  before  I  did.  And  I  reckon  he  is 
stni  away,  for  he  was  implicated  in  a  serious  lynching 
scrape  along  with  some  o'  his  old  gang.  There  was  a 
warrant  out  for  his  arrest,  I  know,  and  I  guess  he  is  at 
large  yet,  for  they  never  make  a  strong  effort  to  bring 
back  fellers  on  that  sort  of  a  charge.  Why,  le'me  see,  you 
went  off  before — before  Edna  V/renn  got  m^arried,  didn't 
you?" 

Wynn  suddenly  turned  his  face  away.  He  seemed  busy 
with  a  pen  or  a  pencil.  "Yes,  I  left  before  that — ^just  be- 
fore that." 

"Well,  after  all,  she  drove  her  ducks  to  a  poor  market," 
Thornton  said.    "  How  the  scale  does  turn  now  and  then !" 

"He  was  rich;  that's  what  she  married  him  for,"  Wynn 
said,  harshly. 

"Rich!  I  say,  rich!"  Thornton  laughed.  "'Thereby 
hangs  a  tale.'  That  wedding  was  the  laugh  of  the  town — 
the  biggest  joke  you  ever  heard  of.  You  remember, 
maybe,  that  Morris  Stockton  expected  a  lot  of  property 
to  come  from  his  uncle?  Well,  the  old  skunk  that  folks 
thought  was  dying  of  grief  was  all  that  time  making  goo- 
goo  ej'-es  at  that  dashing  Widow  Carson,  and  they  got 
married  in  Augusta  the  same  night  that  Edna  and  Morris 
was  spliced  at  Farnham.  The  widow  was  still  young 
enough  to  have  children,  and  she  had  one  boy,  a  year 
later.  Old  Stockton  lived  about  two  years,*  and  died  of 
heart  failure  all  St  once.  That  put  his  widow  and  son 
into  possession  of  his  property  and  life  insurance.     She 
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found  she  had  a  nephew  of  her  own  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  state  that  knew  more  about  farming  than  Morris  did, 
and  she  ttuned  Morris  off  and  installed  him.  The  last 
time  I  saw  her  she  had  on  black  and  was  cocking  her 
eye  for  a  third  victim.  Oh,  the  whole  thing  was  funny !  It 
would  have  amused  you,  considering  the  way  the  Wrenns 
treated  you  under  their  bright  prospects.  When  I  left 
the  Vv^hole  bunch  looked  like  they  was  going  to  seed — that 
is,  all  except  one.  You  remember  Cora,  don't  you?  Well, 
sir,  she  is  the  marvel  of  old  Farnham,  or  was,  when  I  left. 
She  pinned  a  job  down  at  the  cotton-mill,  young  as  she 
was,  and  stuck  to  it  like  a  bulldog  at  the  end  of  a  calf- 
rope.  I  heard  Skelton  say  himself  that  he  simply  couldn't 
get  along  without  her.  She  is  as  near  boss  there  as  any- 
thing else.  She  manages  all  the  cottages,  knows  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  settlement.  I've  heard  that 
she  supports  her  ma  out  of  her  wages,  and  I  wouldn't  be 
surprised  if  she  hasn't  helped  Edna  some.  I  know  she 
was  trying  to  get  a  job  for  Morris  at  the  factory,  when  I 
left;  and  Fred,  well,  him  and  his  mother  combined  man- 
aged to  marry  him  off  to  a  farmer's  daughter  in  Tennessee, 
and  he  is,  or  was,  on  the  old  man's  bounty.  But  Cora! 
Cora,  she  is  the  wonder  of  the  whole  bunch.  I  don't  think 
I  ever  saw  her  without  a  smile  on  her  face — that  is,  ex- 
cept once." 

"When  was  that?"    Wynn  was  bending  forward,  al- 
most eagerly,  resting  his  head  on  his  hand. 

"Why,  let  me  see.  It  was  this  way,  Wynn.  She  knew^4 
you  and  I  used  to  be  friends,  and  mighty  nigh  every  time 
I'd  meet  her  she'd  inquire  if  I  had  heard  anything  from 
you,  and  one  day  I  happened  to  meet  her  going  about 
among  the  mill  houses  showing  some  o'  the  women  that 
had  just  come  how  to  use  the  new  gas-stoves  that  had 
been  put  in.  She  was  starting  back  to  the  factory  when 
I  met  her,  and  she  stopped  and  mentioned  your  name,  and 
put  her  usual  question.    When  I  told  her  I  hadn't  heard 
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a  word,  she  looked  awfully  sad,  and  said  that  she  was 
afraid  you  was  dead.  She  said  she  hadn't  believed  it  for 
a  long  time,  but  that  she  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
you  must  be,  or  you  would  have  written  back,  or  been 
heard  of.  I  liked  the  little  girl  then  more  than  I  ever 
had  in  all  my  life,  for  she  had  such  a  sweet,  brave  look  on 
her  face;  and  she  is  pretty — do  you  know  that?  She 
has  turned  out  to  be  a  mighty  attractive  girl.  It  is  the 
character  in  her  face  that  makes  it.  I  see  why  she  always 
felt  that  way  about  you." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  Dtmham  asked,  sud- 
denly. 

"Why,  I  mean  that  she  knows  her  folks  never  gave  you 
a  fair  deal,  and  takes  it  on  herself  in  a  way  as  one  of  'em. 
Me  and  her  got  to  be  close  friends — after  you  left — so 
close  that  I  told  her  how  I  was  rowing  with  Gussie.  Cora 
tried  to  smooth  that  over,  too,  but  it  didn't  do  any  good. 
She  used  to  like  your  little  sister  Lucy.  There  was  a  lot 
of  difference  in  their  ages,  but  I  used  to  see  the  two  to- 
gether often." 

"Lucy?  What  was  she  like  when  you  last  saw  her?" 
Dunham  asked. 

"One  of  the  prettiest  little  girls  in  town,"  answered 
Thornton.  "She  is  going  to  make  a  beautiful  young 
woman,  Wynn — one  you  could  be  proud  of.  She  was 
going  to  the  new  public  school,  and  took  some  sort  of  a 
prize  or  medal  the  summer  I  left.  She  is  in  Cora's  Sunday- 
school  class  o'  girls — eight  or  ten  bright  little  tricks.  Cora 
takes  'em  in  a  wagon  for  a  picnic  once  every  spring,  and 
I  stopped  and  ate  with  them  at  the  foot  of  old  Stoneface 
Mountain  one  day,  when  I  was  driving  past.  On  my 
word,  that  was  the  happiest  day  I  ever  spent.  I  wish  I 
could  go  over  it  again.  We  played  games,  and  the  children 
took  off  their  shoes  and  stockings  and  waded  in  the 
branch.  After  dinner  we  all  sat  around  on  the  grass,  and 
they  tried  to  get  me  to  tell  'em  some  story  or  other,  but 
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fair  talker  as  I  am  on  the  box,  I  couldn't  think  of  a  dem 
thing  that  was  suitable.  But,  la  me,  Cora  was  a  wonder 
in  that  line !  She  told  tale  after  tale  to  that  pretty,  inno- 
cent bunch  o'  young  things,  and  every  tale  she  reeled  off 
had  some  pretty  idea  at  the  bottom  that  would  make  'em 
grow  up  more  womanly.  All  the  time  Lucy,  who  was  the 
youngest,  sat  close  to  Cora,  holding  her  hand.  When 
they  went  back  to  play,  and  me  and  Cora  was  alone,  and 
I  was  thinking  about  driving  on,  Cora  asked  me  if  I 
thought  Lucy  resembled  you.  I  told  her  I  thought  she 
did  som.e  about  the  mouth  and  eyes,  and  Cora  said  she 
could  see  a  lot  of  likeness  in  the  w^ay  Lucy  walked  about, 
and  held  her  head,  and  even  in  the  sound  of  her  voice. 
She  told  me  that  day  that  Lucy  was  going  to  make  a 
bright  woman,  that  Lucy  read  all  the  books  she  lent  her 
and  could  talk  about  'em  splendid  for  such  a  yoimg  girl. 
If  you  ever  give  any  thought  to  that  little  sister,  you 
ought  to  be  glad  she  has  such  a  good  friend  in  Cora." 

"I — I  haven't  given  thought  to  any  of  them,"  Wynn 
said,  almost  fiercely.  "A  man  can  keep  his  mind  off  of  a 
thing  so  persistently  that  it  will  get  to  be  second  nature 
with  him  never  to  think  of  it.    I've  become  that  way." 

"There  is  truth  in  that,"  Thornton  agreed,  "but  I  am 
not  sure  that  anything  ever  goes  clean  out  of  our  minds. 
We  may  work  it  tip-top  while  we  are  awake  and  busy, 
but,  la  me !  when  a  feller  is  asleep  certain  things  will  slip 
up  on  him  and  stick  like  a  leech.  I  thought  I  was  plumb 
free  from  all  that  back  there  when  I  first  began  to  make 
my  business  hop  and  jimip  out  here,  but  I  fall  into  dreams 
sometimes,  and  have  visions  o'  them  old  blue  mountains, 
and  Gussie — yes,  I'd  as  well  admit  that,  too.  I  come  out 
of  dreams  about  her  and  our  old  home  that  are  so  sweet 
that  I  can't  shake  'em  off  for  hours  after  I  wake.  At  such 
a  time  as  that  I  get  plumb  disgusted  with  myself.  The 
truth  is  that  I'm  not  the  same  sort  of  a  man  that  I  was, 
Wynn,  especially  where  women  folks  are  concerned.    They 
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haven't  the  same  hold  on  me,  by  a  long  shot.  I'm  free  to 
confess  that  I  was  a  fool  in  that  way  and  that  Gussie  was 
right.  I  was  on  the  wrong  road,  for  I  find  that  I  can  make 
my  line  go  every  bit  as  well — if  not  better — when  I  don't 
think  about  'em.  Why,  night  after  night  passes  now  that 
I  just  set  and  smoke  and  chat  with  a  few  men  about  poli- 
tics or  business,  and  then  turn  in  to  bed,  while  back  in 
Georgia  I  had  to  dress  up  and  sing  or  take  on  with  some 
skirt  or  other,  or  the  day  was  misspent.  It  is  all  in  a 
feller's  mind  whether  he  goes  in  for  that  sort  of  foolish- 
ness or  not.  I  sometimes  wish  that  Gussie  knew  how  I 
am  now.  Sometimes  I  think  it  is  due  the  old  girl  to  tell 
her.  When  I'm  beat  in  an  argument  I  always  admit  my 
defeat,  and  Gussie  was  right  about  me  wasting  valuable 
time.  She  said  all  them  women  was  fools,  and  had  an  ax 
to  grind  o'  some  sort,  and  she  was  plumb  right.  I  am 
attending  to  business  twice  as  well  as  I  did.  I  rise 
fresher  in  the  morning,  and  when  I  step  up  on  the  box  I 
am  not  always  thinking  about  making  a  hit  with  some 
pair  o'  eyes  twinkling  under  a  wad  o'  yellow  bangs  in 
front  o'  me.  I'm  a  better  talker  now  because  I  fit  my 
remarks  to  men  with  cash  in  their  pockets  rather  than  to 
crack-brained  women  with  their  eyes  on  my  roll.  Yes, 
I've  learned  some  sense,  and  I'm  honest  enough  to  say  so." 

Wynn  seemed  to  be  preoccupied  and,  looking  at  his 
watch  and  seeing  that  it  was  past  ten  o'clock,  Thornton 
rose. 

"I  forgot  what  I  was  doing,"  he  apologized.  "I  guess 
I'd  better  go.  I'm  not  going  to  bother  you,  Wynn,  by 
coming  here  often.  If  you  want  me  you  can  say  so;  if  not, 
it  will  be  all  the  same.  You've  been  away  from  back 
there  longer  than  I  have,  and  it  is  no  doubt  natxiral  for 
you  not  to  feel  like  I  do  about  it." 

It  looked  as  if  Dunham,  who  was  rising  rather  mechan- 
ically, was  not  going  to  make  any  response  at  all.  He 
seemed  to  fail  to  see  the  friendly  hand  extended  to  him  for 
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a  moment,  and  then,  noticing  it  all  at  once,  he  reluctantly 
took  it. 

"I  may  as  well  be  franl<:,"  he  said,  falteringly,  a  vague 
look  of  resentment  in  his  darkened  face.  "I  don't  like 
to  be  reminded  of  the  things  I've  cut  out  forever.  You 
seem  to  want  to  go  back  there,  but  such  a  thing  would  be 
impossible  for  me.  It  is  out  of  my  life  entirely,  and  must 
remain  so." 

"I  see,  I  see,"  Thornton  answered,  sympathetically, 
"and  talking  to  me  sort  o'  rubs  you  the  wrong  way,  1 
guess.  Well,  I  reckon  I'd  better  stay  away  after  to-night. 
I  thought  I'd  give  you  a  chance  to  renew  old  friendship  if 
you  wanted  to,  that's  all.  Seeing  you  has  been  a  royal 
treat  to  me,  Wynn.  I  never  knew  how  much  I  loved  old 
Famham  till  it  was  cut  out  for  good  and  all,  and  seeing 
you  here  sort  o'  takes  me  back  to  it.  I'll  tell  you  what 
I'll  do.  I'm  living  at  Mrs.  Dargan's  boarding-house,  and 
it  will  be  m.y  headquarters  for  six  weeks  or  so,  and  if  you 
should  take  a  notion  to  look  me  up  you  may  be  sure  I'd 
be  only  too  glad." 

"Very  well,  very  well,"  Wynn  said,  hesitatingly,  his 
eyes  steadily  averted.  "And  I  am  going  to  trust  you, 
Thornton,  not  to  mention  my  name  in  any  letter  home, 
or  if  you  should  go  back.  Some  of  them  thinlc  I  am  dead. 
It  is  just  as  well  for  them  to  continue  to  think  so." 

"I  see.  All  right,  as  you  say,  Wynn.  Good-by.  I 
think  I  tuiderstand,"  and,  turning  toward  the  door, 
Thornton  walked  from  the  room  and  down  the  stairs. 
"Poor  boy!"  he  mused.  "He  don't  mean  no  harm.  He 
was  hard  hit,  and  he  can't  get  over  it.  Well,  I'll  be  his 
friend,  whether  he  is  mine  or  not.  La  me!  maybe  I'll 
get  like  him!  Who  knows?  Pride  kept  him  away  and  it 
may  me  till  I'm  too  soured  and  crusty  to  want  to  get 
back.  He  is  rich  and  I'm  doing  well,  but  what  is  money 
to  lonely  outcasts  like  me  or  him?" 


CHAPTER  IV 

A  FORTNIGHT  passed.  Thornton  saw  nothing  more 
of  Wynn,  and  he  was  sure  that  his  old  friend  was 
persistently  avoiding  him  by  attending  to  business  out  of 
town  or  remaining  close  in  his  office  or  room. 

One  day  at  noon,  as  Thornton  was  eating  his  limch  at 
the  boarding-house,  Mrs.  Dargan  came  from  the  kitchen 
and  sat  down  by  him. 

"I  want  to  say  at  the  start,  Doctor,"  she  began,  "that 
I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  I'd  take  up  your  time  if  I 
knew  how  to  get  arotmd  it,  but  the  truth  is  that  I  am 
obliged  to  mention  a  certain  matter  to  you.  You  may 
never  have  run  a  boarding-house  in  a  place  like  this,  and 
so  you  wouldn't  know  of  some  little  peculiarities  that  a 
few  of  my  people  have  and  that  I  have  to  cater  to." 

"Boarders  are  all  a  queer  breed,  anyway."  He  smiled 
over  the  edge  of  his  coffee-cup.  "I  know,  because  I'm 
one  myself." 

"This  is  no  joking  matter,"  she  went  on.  "Doctor,  do 
you  know  that  I've  seen  a  death  in  a  house  like  mine 
fairly  stampede  the  boarders?  I  am  not  talking  about 
death  from  any  catching-disease,  either.  Some  folks  can't 
stand  the  bare  thought  of  a  dead  body  being  under  the 
same  roof  with  them,  even  for  a  few  hours." 

"Nobody  dead  now,  I  hope,  Mrs.  Dargan?"  he  said, 
gravely. 

"No,  but  I  must  tell  you  in  confidence,  Doctor,  that 
there  is  a  sick  man  in  the  end  room  of  the  top  story,  back, 
that  few  people  know  about.    He  wasn't  so  very  bad  off 
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when  he  got  here,  a  month  ago,  but  he  has  kept  to  his 
room  ever  since.  Nobody  but  myself,  the  doctor  that  is 
waiting  on  him,  and  one  or  two  of  my  servants  know  he 
is  here.  I  have  managed  to  keep  it  from  all  the  others. 
The  doctor  says  he  has  Bright's  disease,  and  there  is  not 
the  slightest  danger  of  any  contagion,  but  he  knows,  as 
I  do,  how  boarders  are,  and  so  he  slips  in  here  on  the  quiet, 
and  goes  up  to  see  him  regular.  He  says  there  is  no  hope — 
that  the  poor  man  can't  last  long." 

"But  why  do  you  happen  to  tell  me  about  it?"  Thornton 
asked.  "  I  am  not  a  regiilar  practitioner,  and  when  an  es- 
tabUshed  physician  has  a  case  in  hand  I  never  interfere. 
My  medicine  will  cure  'most  anything,  but — " 

"Well,  he's  been  begging  to  see  you  for  over  a  week," 
Mrs.  Dargan  interrupted.  "I  thought  it  was  in  regard 
to  your  medicine  when  he  first  began  to  inquire,  but  I 
don't  think  so  now.  He  saw  your  name  in  a  paper  that 
I'd  left  for  him  to  read,  and  he  began  to  talk  about  want- 
ing to  meet  you.  Of  course,  I  could  not  tell  him  that  I 
didn't  want  folks  to  know  he  was  here,  and  I  didn't  really 
want  you  to  Icnow  it,  either,  and  so  I  put  him  off,  first 
with  one  excuse  and  then  another,  till —  Well,  he  now  talks 
about  little  else  when  I  go  up.  It  is  always,  'Have  you 
asked  Dr.  Thornton  to  come?  I  want  to  see  him,'  and  the 
Hke.  This  morning  I  tried  to  put  him  off  with  some  ex- 
cuse or  other,  and  he  begun  to  cry  in  the  most  pitiful  way. 
I  told  him  you  was  away  a  lot,  and  very  busy,  but  that 
didn't  satisfy  him.  He  said  he  just  had  to  see  you  and 
couldn't  rest  till  he  did.  Now  I  hope  you  see  how  I  am 
fixed  in  the  matter." 

"What  is  the  fellow's  name?  Maybe  I  know  him," 
Thornton  said,  seriously. 

"I  hardly  think  so,  from  the  way  he  talks,"  the  land- 
lady answered.  "He  says  his  name  is  Fulton,  but  some- 
how I  doubt  it-  I  doubt  it  because  he  actually  forgot  it 
one  day  when  I  waked  him  to  give  him  his  soup.    When 
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I  called  him  by  it  he  looked  blank  for  a  minute,  and  then 
said,  'Yes,  that's  it,  Fulton.'  You  know,  Doctor,  so  many 
people  come  here  from  the  East,  hiding  their  past  records, 
that  it  is  nothing  but  natural  for  them  to  take  new  na,mes, 
and  somehow  this  fellow  looks  like  a  man  of  that  sort." 

"I  can't  recall  anybody  by  that  name  just  now,"  Thorn- 
ton said,  thoughtfully.  "You  say  you  couldn't  find  out 
what  he  wanted  to  see  me  about.  Maybe  he  is  in  need 
of  money  and  has  heard  that  I  literally  light  my  pipe 
with  bank-bills.  I  have  to  brag  so  much  on  the  box  about 
big  sales,  Mrs.  Dargan,  that  I  am  looked  to  to  help  out 
in  every  charity  that  comes  along.  If  I  could  hire  as 
many  agents  for  my  stuff  in  America  as  I  am  supporting 
missionaries  in  China,  John  D.  Rockefeller  would  take  off 
his  hat  to  me.  But  no  joking,  what  you  tell  me  about  that 
poor  fellow  interests  me.  I'll  go  up  and  see  him  now,  if 
you  say  so." 

"It  will  be  awfully  good  of  you,  Doctor,"  Mrs.  Dargan 
said,  in  a  deeply  gratified  tone.  "He  is  ready  at  any 
time.  Take  the  back  steps  and  rap  on  the  door  of  Niunber 
20,  right  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  I  guess  I  need  not  go 
up  to  introduce  you?" 

"No;  I'll  make  out  all  right,"  Thornton  responded,  fin- 
ishing his  coffee  and  rising.     "I  know  the  way." 

His  rap  on  the  door  of  Number  20  was  answered  by  a 
faint  voice  within,  intoning  an  invitation  to  enter,  and 
he  did  so,  his  eyes  falling  at  once  upon  a  narrow  iron  bed 
in  a  comer  of  the  small  room,  on  which  lay  the  emaciated 
form  of  a  man  who  seemed  to  be  past  middle  age,  but  who 
had  not  actually  reached  it.  The  sunken- jawed,  greenish- 
yellow  face,  with  its  long  growth  of  brown  beard,  was 
raised  on  a  pillow.  The  eyes  from  deep,  shadowy  sockets 
gleamed  with  a  sudden  light  of  recognition  as  the  sick 
man  made  an  effort  to  prop  his  head  higher  and  failed. 

"So  here  you  are  at  last,  Thornton!"  he  exclaimed. 
"I've  been  wanting  to  see  you.    How  are  you,  old  boy?" 
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Slowly  Thornton  extended  his  hand  and  gently  clasped 
the  bony,  long-nailed  fingers,  studying  the  while  the  fea- 
tures before  him. 

"You  talk  as  if  you  know  me,"  he  said  in  a  kindly  tone, 
"but  you  have  the  advantage  of  me,  Mr. — Fulton?  I  be- 
lieve that's  the  name.  I'm  not  very  good  at  faces.  Folks 
often  know  me,  being  as  I  am  before  the  public  eye  a 
good  deal,  but  faces,  as  a  general  run,  slip  away  from  me 
in  a  little  while." 

"Fulton!"  The  man  laughed — it  was  a  faint  gurgle  in 
his  throat.  "Fulton,  I  say!  The  idea  of  you  calling  me 
that,  Bill  Thornton.  What  are  you  trying  to  work  on 
me?  I  may  have  altered  a  little — ^lost  my  tan  and  color 
lying  up  here  like  this  so  long,  and  having  no  barber  to 
clean  me  up,  but  it  ain't  as  bad  as  you  make  out.  Bill, 
and  you  know  it.  If  you  are  really  in  earnest,  look  a  sec- 
ond time.  Why,  it  hasn't  been  over  two  years  since  I 
used  to  meet  you  every  day  or  so." 

"Then  it  must  have  been  back  in  Georgia,  for  I  hadn't 
left  the  state  then."  Thornton  was  embarrassed  by  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  the  situation.  "You  must  excuse 
me,  Mr.  Fulton,  but — " 

"Fulton!  There  you  go  again!  That's  not  my  real 
liame.  What  the  hell  ails  you.  Bill?  This  room  isn't  so 
very  dark,  and  it  isn't  a  cloudy  day." 

"I'm  mighty  sorry,  I'm  sure,"  Thornton  said,  apolo- 
getically, and  could  think  of  nothing  else  to  say. 

There  was  a  pause.  A  look  of  conviction  of  a  disagree- 
able fact  slowly  spread  in  the  wasted  features.  The  sick 
man  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  "I  was  bluffing,  Bill.  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  was  a  little  afraid  you'd  not  know  me,  and 
thought  I'd  try  you.  Huh!" — holding  his  scrawny  hand 
up  before  his  eyes — "can't  I  see  that's  nothing  but  a  claw 
beside  what  it  once  was?  And  don't  I  know  my  face 
would  be  the  same  way,  if  not  even  worse  ?  I  can  actually 
feel  the  hollows  in  my  cheeks,  and  my  rib-bones  have 
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almost  pushed  through  the  skin.  Bill,  I'm  an  old  Famham 
boy,  and  a  close  neighbor  of  yours.  Now  you  can  guess, 
I  know." 

"Is  it — Good  Lord!  Is  it  George  Dunham?"  Thornton 
cried. 

"No,  but  it  is  what  is  left  of  him,  Bill."  The  thin  lips 
fluttered  as  the  words  issued.  "I  didn't  dream  that  it 
was  as  bad  as  this  at  first,  for  I  thought  I'd  be  up  and 
about  in  a  few  days ;  but  it  is  all  over  with  me  now.  Bill — 
the  doctor  says  so,  and  I  know  he  means  it.  Don't  jump 
at  conclusions — I  don't  need  money.  I've  got  enough  to 
last  me  out,  and  to  put  my  body  aw?y.  too.  No,  it  wasn't 
money,  but,  Bill — " 

"I  know,  of  course,"  Thornton  said,  seeing  that  George 
could  go  no  further. 

"Bill,"  the  sick  man  cleared  his  throat  and  continued 
in  a  faint  voice,  "I've  come  here  on  an  odd  sort  of  busi- 
ness, and  between  you  and  me  I  don't  know  exactly  how 
to  go  on  with  it."     Again  the  voice  failed. 

"And  you  thought  I  might  advise  you?"  Thornton  was 
ready  to  say.  "Well,  George,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I'd 
be  glad  to  do  anything  in  my  power  to — " 

Thornton  was  checked  by  the  waving  motion  of  one  of 
the  bony  hands. 

"That's  the  trouble,  Bill;  I'm  afraid  no  man  alive  can 
get  what  I  am  after.  Listen;  let  me  tell  you.  I'm  going 
to  dig  deep  down  inside  of  me,  and  talk  as  I  reckon  I 
never  talked  to  a  human  before.  Bill,  when  you  knew  me 
back  in  the  mountains,  I  didn't  care  a  tinker's  dam  for 
anybody  on  earth.  I've  done  the  meanest  acts  a  man 
ever  was  guilty  of.  I've  robbed,  and  lied  on  oath.  I've 
held  fellows  up  in  the  dark  and  taken  every  cent  in  their 
pants.  I've  gone  off  with  keepsakes  that  women  cried 
like  babies  to  hold  on  to.  I've  done  all  of  that  and  slept 
sound,  but  there  is  one  thing  that  I  find  I  can't  get  over. 
Can  you  imagine  what  that  is?" 
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"I  have  no  idea,  George,"  Thornton  answered,  lamely. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you.  It  was  treating  my  brother  like  I 
did."  George  coughed,  wiped  his  lips  on  a  comer  of  the 
bed-sheet,  and  resumed.  "There  was  the  boy,  Bill,  that 
one  day  at  school  fought  for  me  tooth  and  toe-nail,  and 
went  home  all  bloody  and  bruised  because  two  toughs  had 
it  in  for  me  and  tried  to  do  me  up.  Wynn  used  to  help 
me  with  my  lessons,  too.  He  would  put  down  his  own 
work  and  explain  and  explain,  sometimes  late  at  night, 
for  he  was  naturally  bright  and  I  wasn't.  Now,  in  spite 
of  all  that  and  lots  more,  what  did  I  do  when  we  grew  up 
and  got  started?  Why,  I  tied  myself  to  the  poor  boy's 
neck  like  a  millstone.  No  sooner  would  he  get  his  foot 
on  a  step  of  any  sort  than  I'd  drag  him  back.  I  dis- 
graced him  at  home  till  the  girl  he  loved  tinned  him  down. 
I  robbed  him  of  his  last  dollar  in  the  bank  and  forced  him 
to  leave  and  become  a  tramp,  wandering  like  a  crazy 
man  here  and  there." 

"But  you  know,  I  reckon" — Thornton  meant  to  com- 
fort the  speaker — ' '  that  he  has  made  good — that  he  is — ' ' 

"Oh,  I  know  all  that!"  George  interrupted,  impatiently. 
"  I  know  he  has  got  rich,  but  you  don't  need  more  than  one 
look  at  him  to  see  that  he  ain't  what  he  was  and  never 
can  be  again.  Here  is  the  chap  that  did  the  job  "—tapping 
his  low  chest  fiercely — "you  are  looking  in  the  eyes  of 
the  man  that  turned  a  laughing,  trusting,  noble  boy  into 
a  woman-hater,  a  man-hater — a  God-hater,  as  for  that 
matter.  Wynn  doesn't  know  I'm  here,  but  before  I  got 
down  fiat,  like  this,  I  used  to  slip  about  here  in  town,  and 
watch  him  on  the  sl5^  wondering  if  I  ever  cotdd  come  near 
enough  to  him  to  beg  his  pardon.  I've  seen  him  on  the 
streets  with  business  men;  I've  seen  him  out  at  public 
land  sales,  buying  and  selling,  when  he  had  no  idea  I  was 
near,  but  he  never  had  the  old,  natural  look  in  his  face  for 
one  minute.  He  looked  like  he  was  just  living  to  forget 
what  he  had  been  through — making  money  to  deaden  his 
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memory.  Once  I  followed  him  clean  to  the  building  where 
he  rooms.  I  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  but  I  couldn't 
go  on  up.  Lord !  Lord !  what  a  droopy  look  he  had  after 
his  business  was  over  and  he  thought  nobody  was  look- 
ing! Now  maybe  you  can  guess  why  I  wanted  to  see 
you,  Bill.  You  and  him  used  to  be  good  friends,  and  I 
reckon  you  see  him  every  day  or  so." 

"No,  I  don't,  George,"  Thornton  answered.  "I've 
seen  him  only  once  since  I  got  here,  and  I'm  sorry  to  say 
that — that  he  wasn't  very  cordial.  He  talked  and  acted 
like  he  didn't  want  to  renew  old  friendship,  and  so  I  didn't 
bother  him  any  more." 

The  orbs  in  the  dark  depths  of  the  sockets  flared  up. 
"See,  see,  Bill?  It's  even  worse  than  I  thought.  He  has 
cut  even  you,  away  out  here,  off  his  Hst,  and  I  am" — 
again  tapping  his  chest — "I  am  responsible  for  it — ^me, 
and  nobody  else.  Isn't  it  queer  that  a  tough  like  me  would, 
when  he  is  about  to  pass  in  his  checks,  turn  to  loving  a 
man  that  he  never  knew  he  loved  in  all  his  life?  Bill,  I 
love  Wynn  now,  so  much  that  I  just  lie  here  by  myself 
night  and  day,  thinking  about  him  and  wanting  to — and 
wanting  to — to  die  holding  to  his  hand.  Maybe  the  Lord 
has  planted  a  peculiar  something  in  a  devil  like  me  that 
ties  him  to  his  brother,  if  to  nobody  else — something  in 
the  flesh,  or  the  soul,  or  somewhere  inside.  You  see,  now, 
my  mind  goes  back  always  to  the  time  me  and  him  were 
kids  together  and  somehow  skips  over  the  later  years.  I 
feel  so  lonely  out  here  in  this  new  country  that — that — 
well,  to  own  up  to  the  whole  truth  something  makes  me 
feel  that  if — if  Wynn  could  look  at  me  now  maybe  his 
heart  would  soften  up  when  he  saw  how  I  am  getting 
paid.  He  looks  and  acts  like  he  has  lost  faith  in  God 
and  man,  and  maybe  if  he  saw  me,  heard  me  beg  for  for- 
giveness, and  watched  my  life  fade  away — maybe  he 
would  take  heart  and  care  for  home  and  friends  like  he 
used  to.    They  say  in  churches  that  the  devil's  chief  job 
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is  to  drag  souls  down  from  good  to  bad.  Well,  I  am  a 
devil,  Bill,  for  I  damned  my  own  brother.  No  man  ever 
had  a  brighter  outlook  than  he  did,  all  considered,  but  I 
forced  him  to  give  up.  I  hung  on  to  him  with  my  rascal- 
ity till  he  was  down  and  out  and  was  a  fiend  instead  of 
a  man." 

"You  are  taking  an  extreme  view,  George,"  Thornton 
tried  to  say,  cheerfully,  "lying  here 'all  by  yourself — " 

"Shucks!  Don't  give  me  any  guff!"  George  broke  in. 
"Haven't  you  just  said  that  he  has  turned  even  against 
you?  And  haven't  I  seen  with  my  own  eyes  that  he  is  a 
bare  husk  of  the  fine  boy  he  used  to  be?  Let  up,  let  up. 
If  you  can't  see  any  way  to  get  what  I  am  after,  drop  the 
matter.  I  thought  that  maybe  if  you  told  him  I  was  here 
— that  you  had  seen  me  and  talked  with  me — that  perhaps 
he  might  be  led  to — to  pity  me,  and — and — oh,  I  don't 
know  what  to  say  about  it,  except  that  I  don't  think  that 
two  boys  from  the  same  mammy  ought  to  part  for  ever 
and  ever  like  this.  I  want  him  back  again.  Bill.  I  want 
him  to  skip  the  last  years,  too.  As  the  Lord  is  my  judge, 
I  am  not  wanting  any  money  help  from  him  nov/ — I  want 
to  help  him.  That's  odd,  ain't  itr"  Sounds  foolish,  doesn't 
it?  But  somehow,  something  seems  to  tell  me  that  maybe 
if  he  could  see  me  and  know  that  I  was  out  of  his  way 
forever,  that  he  might  take  hope  once  more  and  live  like 
he  was  born  to  live.  Bill,  he  was  too  fine  a  boy,  too 
gentle  and  forgiving,  to  refuse  me  even  after  all  I  have 
done  against  him  if  he  could  once  lay  his  eyes  on  me. 
You  say  you  and  him  are  not  like  you  used  to  be,  but 
would  it  be  asking  too  much  to  ask  you  to  make  an  effort 
to  see  him?  He  may  think  I'm  here  to  hound  him  do^vn 
like  I  used  to,  so  you  can  tell  him  that  not  a  soul  in  this 
town  knows  of  our  kinship.  I  took  the  name  of  Fulton 
when  I  got  here  for  that  reason,  and  I  am  willing,  in  fact, 
want,  to  be  buried  under  it.  Explain  all  that  to  him  and 
maybe  he  will  agree  to  come  to  see  me.    Maybe  he  won't 
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— ^that  is  his  right.  God  knows  he  wouldn't  be  at  all  to 
blame  if  he  came  here  and  cussed  me  as  long  as  my  ears 
were  open  to  sound." 

"I'll  be  glad  to  go  to  him,  George,"  Thornton  promised. 
"And  I'll  do  all  I  possibly  can  to  help  in  the  matter." 

"Thank  you — thank  you,  Bill.  That's  all  I  can  ask. 
You  can  help  me,  if  anybody  can." 


CHAPTER  V 

THORNTON  lost  no  time.  He  went  immediately  to 
Wynn's  office.  He  found  the  door  open.  Wynn  was 
there  in  conversation  with  a  richly  dressed  man,  and 
failed  to  see  Thornton  as  he  stepped  lightly  into  the  room 
and  took  a  chair  against  the  wall.  The  stranger  was 
pointing  to  a  blue,  white-lined  chart  unrolled  on  the  desk, 
and  speaking  enthusiastically  and  confidently  of  the  com- 
ing of  a  new  railroad  and  the  certainty  of  the  rising  values 
of  a  particular  tract  of  land.  Wynn's  face  was  out  of 
view  behind  the  top  of  his  desk,  but  Thornton  noted  that 
he  seldom  spoke.  Presently  the  man  left,  and  Wynn, 
accompanying  him  to  the  door,  noticed  Thornton  for  the 
first  time.    A  frown  of  displeasure  clutched  his  face. 

"How  are  you,  Wynn?"  Thornton  said.  "I  hope  you 
will  excuse  me,  but  1  am  obliged  to  see  you  on  a  delicate 
matter — " 

"I  thought — I  thought,"  Wynn  began,  "that  we  had 
an  understanding  between  us  that — " 

"I  know,  Wynn,"  Thornton  interrupted,  "and  I  was 
going  to  keep  to  it,  but  this  unexpected  thing  come  up,  and 
I  give  you  my  word  that  there  was  no  other  way  out  of  it. 
I  am  simply  obliged  to  see  you — compelled,  I  might  say. 
I  hardly  know  how  to  tell  you,  Wynn — mad  as  you  are  at 
the  sight  of  me — but  I  ran  across  somebody  else  from  old 
Farnham  just  now,  and — " 

' '  Somebody  else  ? "  The  tone  was  pregnant  with  startled 
surprise.  "Well,  what  does  it  matter?  I'm  not  hiding 
from  any  one." 
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"  Wynn,  this  time  it  is  one  of  your  own  family."  Thorn- 
ton's words  were  intentionally  scant,  his  tone  pacific  in 
its  gentleness. 

"One  of  my  own  family?"  Wynn  stared  fixedly  as  he 
went  back  to  his  desk,  tiimed  slowly,  and  stood  facing  his 
visitor. 

"Yes."  Thornton  rose,  gently  closed  the  door,  and  drew 
a  little  nearer.  "Wynn,  I  Icnow  you  have  already  had 
enough — too  much,  in  fact — to  bear,  and  are  entitled  to 
live  the  rest  of  your  days  undisturbed,  but  I  was  asked 
to  come,  and,  as  it  happened,  there  was  no  way  out  of  it — 
none  that  I  could  see,  according  to  my  lights.  Wynn, 
George  is  here,  but  not  to — " 

"Don't  speak  of  him  to  m-e!"  W^mn  burst  out,  an- 
grily. "I  heard  of  him  a  year  ago,  at  Butte,  under  ar- 
rest for  some  devilment  or  other.  A  man  saw  his  name 
in  a  paper,  and  asked  if  he  was  any  kin  of  mine.  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  he  has  followed  me  here — that  after 
all  I've  suffered  at  his  hands  at  home  he  will  dog  my 
steps  to  this  far-off  place?  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to 
stand  that  from  him  or  any  one  else?  I  am  a  human 
being,  with  the  natural,  inborn  rights  of  a  htiman  being, 
and  I  will  not — " 

"Stop  a  minute!"  Thornton  commanded.  "Don't  fly 
off  the  handle.  Give  me  a  chance  to  state  the  poor  fellow's 
case.    Wynn,  he  is  a  powerful  sick  man — " 

"Sick?  What  is  it  to  me  whether  he  is  sick  or  to  be 
hanged  for  one  of  his  crimes?  I  must  beg  you  not  to  say 
any  more  about  him.  I  won't  hear  it.  I  had  a  right  to 
disown  him  as  a  brother,  and  I  did,  long  ago.  Let  that 
end  it." 

This  beating  storm  of  wrath  left  Thornton  silent  for  a 
moment.  Wynn  sat  down  in  his  chair  and  took  up  a  pen. 
Thornton,  standing  over  him,  noted  that  the  fingers  which 
held  the  pen  were  trembling. 

"I've  just  got  one  more  word  to  say,"  Thornton  finally 
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began  anew.  "And  that  ought  to  make  even  you  vStop 
and  think.  Wynn,  I  wouldn't  have  come  here  if  George 
had  been  on  his  feet,  but  he  is  dying.  He  is  all  in.  He 
can't  last  but  a  few  days,  and  he  is  begging  to  see  you. 
He  has  been  here  several  weeks  under  an  assumed  namic, 
wliich  he  took  out  of  respect  to  you.  He  can't  die  in 
peace  without  begging  yoiir  pardon.  That  is  all  he  is 
here  for — that,  and  nothing  else.  It  is  pitifiil  to  see  him 
and  hear  him  talk,  and  if  you — " 

"I  don't  want  to  see  him!"  Wynn  said,  doggedly.  "Af- 
ter all  that  has  happened  there  is  no  reason  under  high 
heaven  why  I  should  see  him,  any  more  than  any  other 
stranger,  even  if  he  is  dying." 

"Is  that  fmal,  Wynn?" 

"Yes,  it  is.     I  don't  want  to  see  him,  and  I  won't." 

"Then  I'm  sorry  I  came,  and  I  wouldn't  if  he  hadn't 
begged  so  hard.  If  you  had  looked  at  him,  though,  as  I 
did,  just  now,  you  would  grant  his  request.  You  would 
if  he  was  a  thieving,  cutthroat,  half-breed  Indian.  Wynn, 
it  has  made  me  homesick.  It  has  made  all  this  hurly- 
burly  life  out  here  away  from  kin  and  friends  seem  like  a 
terrible,  senseless  nightmare.  There  lies  a  poor  boy  that 
has  had  his  faults,  but,  like  the  thief  on  the  cross,  facing 
eternity,  is  sorry  and  anxious  to  atone  while  life  lasts." 

"I  don't  want  to  see  him,"  Wynn  repeated.  "If  I  am 
hard  and  unforgiving,  he  made  me  so.  He  is  responsible 
for  it  all." 

"He  admits  that,  Wynn,"  Thornton  faltered,  in  a  deep- 
ened tone  of  regret.  "Well,  well,  if  that  is  all  you've 
got  to  say,  I'll  go  back  and  try  to  tell  him.  It  will  go 
hard  with  him,  for  he  has  become  like  a  child  and  is  as 
meek  as  a  lamb." 

It  was  significant  that  Wynn  made  no  immediate  reply. 
Thornton  thought  so  as  he  started  to  the  door;  his  hand 
was  stretched  out  toward  the  latch,  but  he  suddenly  paused 
and  his  hand  sank  down  to  his  side.     Several  minutes 
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passed.  Suddenly  Wynn  got  up  and  strode  into  the  bed- 
room adjoimng.  Thornton  remained  standing  near  the 
outer  door.  He  heard  Wynn  striding  back  and  forth  in 
the  other  room.  Slowly  Thornton  sank  into  the  chair 
he  had  occupied,  and  remained  there,  as  still  and  silent 
as  one  in  the  presence  of  the  dead.  Intuitively  he  knew 
that  Wynn  was  aware  of  his  remaining.  He  knew,  too, 
that  Wynn  was  fiercely  battling  with  himself. 

Presently  Wynn  returned.  His  face  was  white  and 
haggard,  his  hair  awry.  He  knew  his  old  friend  was  still 
there,  but  he  did  not  look  at  him  as  he  entered  the  room. 

"I've  made  up  my  mind,"  he  said  in  a  harsh,  metallic 
voice.  "Nothing  can  alter  it  now.  He  may  die,  but  I 
shall  not  see  him.  I  have  wiped  him  out  of  my  life,  and 
he  must  remain  out  of  it.  Tell  him — ^tell  him  anything 
you  like;  it  will  make  no  difference  to  me." 

"All  right,  Wynn.  Good-by.  I'm  sorry  to  have  come 
to  you  uninvited  the  second  time,  but  I  couldn't  avoid  it. 
It  won't  happen  again,  I  promise  you." 

"Good-by,"  came  from  the  tight  lips  of  the  man  at  the 
desk,  and  without  another  word  Thornton  rose  and  went 
down  the  stairs. 

That  night,  about  ten  o'clock,  Thornton  was  restlessly 
walking  to  and  fro  in  the  yard  in  front  of  his  boarding- 
house.  It  was  his  bedtime,  and  yet  he  did  not  want  to 
retire.  Presently  Mrs.  Dargan  came  to  him.  "I've  just 
come  down  from  Mr.  Fulton's  room,"  she  said,  gently. 
"The  poor  man  is  almost  out  of  his  head,  bothering  about 
something  or  other  that  he  asked  you  to  attend  to.  He 
has  inquired  about  you  several  times  since  you  left  at 
noon." 

"I  understand,  Mrs.  Dargan."  Thornton  threw  away 
his  half-smoked  cigar.  "I  know  he  wants  to  see  me,  but 
as  I  am  unable  to  help  him  in  a  certain  matter  I  hate  to 
see  him,  but  I  will  have  to,  I  reckon,  before  I  go  to  sleep." 
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"If  it  is  money  he  wants  to  pay  his  board  with,  never 
mind  about  that,"  the  woman  said,  suddenly.  "In  fact, 
I  hke  him  and  am  sorry  for  him.  I'd  be  perfectly  willing 
to  keep  him  without  pay.  And  as  for  his  doctor  bill,  I 
don't  think—" 

"It  wasn't  money,"  Thornton  interrupted.  "It  was 
only  a  personal  matter  of  a  private  nature.  But  I  can't 
put  it  through.    There  is  no  hope  of  it  now." 

At  this  moment  a  servant  came  for  her  and  she  went 
into  the  house.  Thornton  walked  around  to  the  side  of 
the  building  and  looked  up  at  the  window  of  the  room  oc- 
cupied by  the  dying  man. 

"Poor  fellow!"  he  said,  softly.  "He  has  lived  his  al- 
lotted time  out.  He  has  played  his  part  in  the  big,  mys- 
terious game  of  life;  he  holds  the  smallest  hand  in  the 
deck,  and  it  is  a  show^-down.  He  is  beat  to  a  finish  and 
he  knows  it.  He  is  breathing  his  last  out  here,  away  from 
home  and  kin.  He  is  begging  for  a  speck  of  comfort,  and 
I  can't  give  it  to  him.  He  has  sowed  the  wind  and  is 
reaping  the  whirlwind.  Poor  devil!  He  can't  even  get 
a  last  look  at  his  only  brother." 

His  head  lowered  thoughtfully,  Thornton  walked  back 
to  the  front  yard.  He  was  standing  near  the  gate,  still 
imdecided  as  to  what  to  do,  when  he  saw  a  man  approach- 
ing. It  was  Wynn  Dunham,  and  he  passed  through  the 
gate  and  faced  Thornton. 

"I  came  to  ask  you  something,"  he  began,  tremulously. 
"I've  thought  that  matter  over,  Thornton.  I  have  come 
to  ask  where  my  brother  is.  I'm  ready  to  go  to  him.  I 
don't  know  what  possessed  me  when  I  was  talking  to  you 
at  the  office.  All  hell  was  in  me.  Have  you  seen  him 
since  then?" 

"Thank  God,  no!"  Thornton  exclaimed  in  relief.  "He 
is  here  in  this  boarding-house  under  the  name  of  Fulton. 
I  can  show  you  up  to  him." 

"All  right.   Please  do.    I  know  now  that  I  must  see  him. 
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I  don't  feel  the  same  as  I  did.  You  see,  I  have  thought  it 
all  over,  Thornton.  I  want  to  see  him  as  quickly  as 
possible." 

"All  right.    Come  ahead." 

Thornton  led  the  way  through  the  dimly  lighted 
dining-room  and  up  the  back  stairs  to  George's  room. 
Knocking  softly,  he  heard  a  low  but  eager  voice  say, 
"Come  in." 

As  they  entered,  Thornton  stepped  aside  and  allowed 
Wynn  to  approach  the  bed  alone.  The  gas  from  a  fixture 
on  the  wall  was  burning,  and  Wynn  had  a  clear  view  of 
the  pitiful  sight  which  had  so  deeply  moved  Thornton. 
The  sick  man  fixed  his  eyes  eagerly  on  the  face  of  his 
brother,  and  cried  out,  "Thank  God,  you  are  here!  Thank 
God!  oh,  thank  God!  I've  been  praying  for  this.  Oh, 
Wynn,  I've  wanted  to  see  you  more  than  human  tongue 
can  tell!" 

Wynn  was  now  holding  the  pale,  scrawny  hand.  "I 
ought  to  have  come  sooner,"  he  faltered.  "I  am  sorry 
you  are  sick,  George.    I'm  sorry  to  find  you  like  this." 

Tears  filled  the  eyes  of  the  all-but-worshipful  listener. 
His  thin,  yellow  lips  twitched  and  quivered.  "Listen  to 
him.  Bill,  listen!"  he  cried,  looking  at  Thornton  with  the 
eagerness  of  a  gratified  child.  "He  says  he  is  sorry,  and 
he  is — he  is!  You  can  see  it  in  his  face,  and  know  it  by 
the  feeling  way  he  says  it.  Oh,  Wynn,  Wynn,  a  million 
years  would  not  be  long  enough  for  me  to.  get  through 
begging  your  pardon.  I've  ruined  your  whole  life.  It 
was  a  beautiful  thing,  full  of  promise  and  all  that  life 
offered;  but  hell's  appointed  fiend,  as  I  was,  I  dragged 
you  down,  down  into  my  own  filth  and  slime." 

"Don't,  don't  talk  that  way,  George,"  Wynn  said,  with 
deep  emotion.  "  It  is  aU  right — everything  is  all  right  now 
between  you  and  me." 

"Oh,  if  it  just  could  be!"  moaned  the  other.  "If  it  just 
could  be  like  it  was  when  we  were  little  boys  and  played 
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on  the  creek  and  in  the  swamp  back  home.  Wynn,  Wynn, 
what  got  into  me ?  Why  couldn't  I  grow  up  right?  Why 
did  I  do  all  that  against  you  and  the  rest  as  soon  as  I  got 
to  be  a  man?  But  this,  Wynn — this  awful  come-down  has 
humbled  me,  and  cleaned  out  my  daredevil  pride,  as  it 
would  any  thinking  person,  I  reckon.  I  am  dying,  and 
all  life  now  has  a  different  look.  I  want  you  to  know  this — 
it  is  like  I  told  Bill  to-day.  Somehow,  all  at  once,  I  love 
you  as  I  never  loved  anybody  else  in  my  life,  and  I'd  die 
ten  thousand  deaths,  and  glory  in  them  all,  if  I  could 
just  put  you  back  where  you  were  when  I  began  against 
you.  This  is  no  life  for  you.  You  don't  care  for  it;  you 
are  just  living  it  because  I  drove  you  to  it,  and  if  God 
answers  my  last  prayer  you  will  go  back  to  the  blue 
mountains  of  Georgia  and  be  happy,  and  enjoy  the 
respect  of  all  that  I  drove  you  from.  You  are  rich — you 
are  now  a  rich  man.  Look  what  you  could  do  with  your 
money  back  there.  Say,  that  reminds  me  of  something, 
and  I  want  to  tell  it  to  you  before  it  slips  my  mind  or  I 
get  too  weak.  Wynn,  you  used  to  think  that  ma  cared 
more  for  me  than  she  did  you.  I  remember  you  threw  it 
up  to  her  several  times  when  you  were  m^ad.  But  listen ! 
let  me  tell  you  something:  a  mother  is  odd  in  certain 
things,  and  I  found  out  that  the  reason  she  seemed  to 
think  more  about  me  was  because  I  always  kept  her  un- 
easy, and  you  didn't.  You  never  knew  it,  but  after  you 
left,  and  she  knew  I  had  caused  you  to  go,  she  turned 
against  me.  I  loafed  about  the  house  a  lot,  and  she  used 
to  rail  out  and  accuse  me  of  driving  the  best  one  of  the 
family  off.  She  always  kept  your  old  room  exactly  like 
it  was,  and  didn't  want  nobody  to  sleep  in  it.  One  day 
I  brought  Hamp  Dill  home  with  me,  and  it  rained  so  he 
coiildn't  go  back,  and  I  started  to  put  him  in  your  room 
for  the  night.  Lord!  Lord!  how  mad  it  made  her!  She 
ordered  him  away — told  him  to  his  teeth  that  he  was  a 
thief  and  a  scoundrel  and  had  played  his  part  in  driving 
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an  honest  man  from  home,  and  that  before  he  should  lie 
and  sleep  in  your  bed  she'd  take  it  out  and  bum  it." 

"Don't  talk  this  way,  George,"  Wynn  said,  huskily. 
"It  will  excite  you!" 

"Let  me  alone — let  me  get  through!"  the  sick  man  in- 
sisted. "Oh,  Wynn,  no  person  alive  knows  as  well  as  I 
do  how  much  ma  and  pa  and  little  sister  thought  about 
you.  Lucy  used  to  hide  out  from  me — she  never  would 
let  me  touch  her  after  you  left.  She  sometimes  looked 
actually  scared  when  I'd  meet  her  alone.  Oh,  that  child 
thought  you  was  a  God  in  human  flesh !  She  had  a  little 
tint3q3e  picture  of  you,  and  she  had  it  put  in  a  locket 
somebody  gave  her,  and  she  always  wore  it  around  h^r 
neck.  Listen!  here  is  something  else.  I  was  in  hell,  one 
day.  It  was  when  the  paper  made  some  mention  of  you, 
and  hinted  that  you  were  dead,  because  nobody  had 
heard  a  word  from  you.  Folks  met  me  on  the  street  and 
asked  me  what  I  thought  about  it,  and  said  they  liked  you 
and  always  had.  I  met  Mrs.  Wrenn  that  day.  She 
changed  some  after  Edna  married,  seemed  to  lose  some 
of  her  pride,  for  Stockton  never  amounted  to  much,  and 
Fred  married  and  left  home.  The  poor  old  lady  had  to 
live  on  Cora's  wages,  and  was  pinched  to  get  through. 
That  day,  she  stopped  me  on  the  street,  and  looked  sad 
when  she  spoke  about  the  way  she  had  treated  you.  She 
thought  you  might  be  dead,  you  see,  and  she  felt  bad. 
She  didn't  accuse  me  of  doing  it  all,  but  I  know  she 
thought  about  it.  In  fact,  the  whole  town  did.  The 
Wrenns  were  all  right,  Wynn.  They  were  just  living  up 
to  habit.  But,  after  all,  you  didn't  miss  it  much  in  not 
getting  Edna.  If  she  had  loved  you  deep  she  wouldn't 
have  acted  as  she  did.  The  real  jewel  of  that  layout  is 
Cora.  She  is  the  truest  friend  you  ever  had  in  j^our  life. 
On  your  account  she  helped  me  once.  I'm  ashamed  to 
own  it,  but  she  did." 

"Helped  you?    How?"  Wynn  asked,  softly. 
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"Why,  it  was  when  I  was  forced  to  leave.  I  was  with 
a  gang  that  went  to  whip  a  fellow  that  reported  some 
moonshiners.  We  took  him  out  of  his  cabin  and  off  in 
the  woods  and  thrashed  him.  He  showed  fight,  and  in  the 
scrimmage  that  followed  our  leader  got  mad  and  hit  him 
on  the  head  with  the  butt  of  his  shot-gun  and  killed  him. 
They  were  after  us  all  the  next  day,  and  most  of  the  gang 
got  away,  but  I  didn't  have  the  money  to  pay  my  fare, 
and  I  was  scared.  I  couldn't  raise  it  an^^where.  Just 
then  I  met  Cora,  going  to  the  factory.  It  was  a  low  thing 
to  do,  Wynn,  but  I  was  desperate,  and  she  was  friendly. 
I  wasn't  exactly  guilty  of  murder,  but  I  knew  they  would 
hang  me  as  an  accomplice,  if  I  was  caught,  and  so  I 
begged  her  to  help  me  out.  She  lent  me  ten  dollars,  and 
I  got  to  Memphis  with  it  on  my  way  out  here.  It  bothered 
me,  though,  and  when  I  met  some  of  the  fellows  there 
they  staked  me,  and  I  sent  it  back." 

"You  sent  it  back!"  Wynn  exclaimed  in  relief.  "I  am 
glad  you  did." 

"Yes,  I  was  low,  but  not  low  enough  to  rob  that  little 
girl  of  her  hard-earned  wages.  Oh,  how  she  did  talk  to 
me  that  day!  If  I  had  been  her  brother  she  couldn't  have 
been  more  kind  and  tender.  She  talked  about  you  in  the 
sweetest  way  that  a  girl  ever  talked  about  a  friend.  She 
said  she  had  heard  the  report  of  your  death,  but  would 
not  believe  it  was  true  without  more  evidence  than  had 
come  so  far.  It  is  strange,  Wynn,  how  I  have  set  my 
heart  on  you  going  back  home.  Somehow  I  feel  that  if 
you  did  you  would  begin  life  over  again,  and  live  it  right. 
You  have  big  interests  here,  and  are  a  busy  man,  but  you 
might  go  back  on  a  visit  and  let  them  know  you  are  alive, 
anyway.    It  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  'em  all." 

It  was  significant,  Thornton  thought,  as  he  tiptoed  to 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  that  Wynn  made  no  direct  reply  to 
this. 

"You   must   get   well,   George,"   Wynn  said,   gently. 
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"We'll  call  in  another  doctor — ^we'll  get  the  best  nurses  and 
medicines,  and  we'll  pull  you  out  of  this." 

"No,"  George  shook  his  head,  "it  is  all  up  with  me, 
Wynn.  I  asked  the  doctor  straight  out,  the  other  day, 
and  he  told  me  that  I  was  done  for.  Wynn,  I  don't  want 
to  live — that's  God's  truth.  I've  had  enough.  I've  been 
a  scab  on  life  ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  want  to  slough 
off  right  here,  feeling  like  I  do  now,  with  you  by  my  side 
talking  as  you  are.  Why,  Bill,  just  look  at  him.  Ain't 
he  a  plumb  different  man?  He  used  to  hate  the  world 
and  all  in  it,  but  here  to-night  he  has  forgiven  his  worst 
foe  and  wants  to  help  him — wants  to  keep  the  damned 
scamp  alive." 

Here  a  sob  broke  from  the  sick  man,  and,  rising,  Wynn 
laid  his  hand  on  his  brow  and  stroked  back  the  tangled 
hair. 

"We  are  exciting  you  too  much,  George,"  he  said.  "I 
must  go  now,  but  I'll  come  again  in  the  morning.  Good 
night." 


CHAPTER  VI 

'  OR  two  weeks  the  two  friends  took  turns  in  watching, 
night  and  day,  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying  man,  and 
one  morning,  just  before  dawn,  when  Wynn  was  alone 
with  him,  George  sank  into  unconsciousness  and  died. 
They  buried  him.  Under  the  name  of  Fulton,  as  he  had 
requested,  they  laid  him  away  in  the  new  cemetery  of  the 
new  city. 

The  performance  of  those  duties  had  brought  Thornton 
and  Wynn  again  into  close  friendship,  and  after  the  burial 
they  were  together  every  day  and  evening.  Then  Thorn- 
ton was  called  away  to  Helena  to  meet  representatives  of 
the  Seattle  drug  firm  which  was  interested  in  his  remedy. 
He  was  away  a  week,  and  on  the  night  he  returned  he 
went  directly  to  Wynn's  office. 

"I've  closed  the  deal,"  he  announced.  "Jake  is  going 
with  a  minstrel  company  to  toiu"  the  Southwest,  and  I  am 
foot-loose." 

"You  have  sold  out,  then?"  Wynn  said. 

"Lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  and  raked  in  a  chunk  of  money. 
They  offered  thirty  thousand  at  first,  but  I  held  out  for 
fifty,  and  got  it." 

"I'm  glad  you  put  it  through,"  Wynn  said.  "What 
will  you  do  now?" 

"That's  the  question,"  Thornton  said,  averting  his  eyes 
for  a  moment.  Presently  he  cleared  his  throat,  crossed  his 
legs,  and  added,  awkwardly,  "Say,  Wynn,  I've  heard  that 
an  honest  confession  is  good  for  the  soul,  and  if  I  have  a 
soul  and  there  is  a  man  on  earth  I  could  talk  to  on  a  deli- 
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cate,  personal  matter,  it  is  you.  Ever  since  this  deal  went 
through  I've  been  thinking  of  home,  and — yt.s,  I  may  as 
well  admit  it  and  be  done  with  it,  I've  been  thinldng  of 
Gussie,  too.  I  don't  exactly  know  how  to  tell  this,  for  3^011 
may  think  I  am  silly,  but  since  I've  got  this  money  I  can't 
thinlc  of  any  way  of  enjoying  it  except  by  giving  her  the 
benefit  of  it.  I  want  to  go  back,  Wynn.  Somehow  I 
don't  believe  I  treated  the  old  girl  right,  nohow.  You  see, 
she  married  me  in  good  faith,  counting  on  me  being  like 
the  average  fellow,  and  I  wasn't,  by  a  long  shot.  I  was 
away  most  of  the  time,  excited  and  amused  by  what  I  was 
doing  and  the  women  I  met,  and  she  was  at  home  all  by 
herself.  I  see  now  that  that  wasn't  fair.  She  must  'a'  got 
pretty  lonesome." 

"Well,  there  is  really  nothing  to  keep  you  out  here 
now,"  Wynn  said.    "You  are  free  to  do  as  j^-ou  like." 

"  Do  you  think  so?"  Thornton  sighed,  gloomily.  "There 
is  where  you  are  mistaken,  my  boy.  When  a  chap  goes 
off  in  a  huff,  as  I  did,  and  says  straight  out  to  a  woman's 
face  that  he  won't  come  back  unless  she  writes  for  him 
to  come,  well — there  you  are — she  didn't  write.  And  I 
could  face  a  regiment  of  soldiers  with  leveled  guns  easier 
than  that  one  woman,  as  much  as  I  want  to  see  her.  I  know 
I'm  dead  wrong,  but  I  ain't  man  enough  to  own  it.  I 
reckon,  Wynn,  you  know  something  about  how  hard  it 
would  be  to  go  back  yourself — that  is,  if  you  ever  thought 
of  doing  the  like." 

Wynn  started  suddenly,  flushed  slightly,  and  was  silent 
for  a  moment;  then  he  slowly  nodded  his  head.  "Yes,  it 
would  be  embarrassing,"  he  confessed,  and  it  was  as  if 
he  were  half  inclined  to  say  more,  but  refrained. 

"Wasn't  it  odd  how  poor  George  kept  hammering  on 
that  one  thing?"  Thornton  went  on,  reminiscently.  "It 
seemed  to  be  on  his  mind  constantly.  One  day  he  told 
me  he  dreamed  about  it  a  lot,  and  felt  that  he  would 
never  be  satisfied  till  you  went  back  to  your  old  home  and 
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friends.  Wynn,  you  can  go  every  bit  as  easy  as  I  can. 
I've  heard  you  say  you  coiild  leave  your  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  your  agents  and  go  anywhere  you  liked." 

"Yes,  business  would  not  hold  me,"  Wynn  returned,  al- 
most eagerly.  "I  hardly  know  why  I  do  not  go  back.  I 
suppose  it  is  now  solely  a  matter  of  pride." 

"That's  it — both  with  you  and  me,  Wynn;  and  don't 
you  think  it  is  foolish — now  don't  you,  as  old  as  we  both 
are?" 

Wynn  made  no  reply,  and  Thornton  resumed,  earnestly, 
contritely ; 

"Well,  it  is  foolish,  and  we  are  too  sensible  to  stay  out 
here  like  this.  JMy  God!  ever  since  George  died  I  have 
literally  despised  this  topsy-turvy  country.  I  want  to 
get  back  there  to  my  home  and  wife.  Say,  I  heard  of 
her,  Wynn.  In  Helena  I  met  a  man  from  across  the  line 
in  Tennessee.  He  had  passed  through  Farnham,  and 
stayed  a  week  there,  buying  up  horses.  I  didn't  tell  him 
anything  about  my  business,  but  I  told  him  who  I  was, 
and  asked  him  about  Gussie.  He  said  straight  out  that 
he  had  seen  her;  that  folks  back  there  said  I  had  run  off 
and  left  her  to  root  for  herself.  She  is  still  living  at  the 
farm,  he  said,  and  all  by  herself.  I  tried  to  make  out  a 
good  case  for  myself  with  the  fellow,  but  couldn't.  I  told 
him  I'd  left  her  plenty  of  money,  but  he  didn't  seem  to 
believe  it.  He  looked  me  straight  in  the  eye  when  he 
said  folks  back  home  thought  she  was  a  fine,  deserving 
woman  that  had  married  the  wrong  man  and  was  too 
proud  to  take  her  case  to  court." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  you  ought  to  go  back,"  Wynn 
said,  earnestly.    "You  owe  it  to  your  wife." 

"Look  here;  listen  to  me,  my  boy,"  Thornton  went  on. 
"I  want  to  go  back  worse  than  I  ever  wanted  anything 
in  all  my  life;  but  when  I  think  of  it  I  get  cold  clean  to 
my  toes.  Say,  now,  if  you  were  to  go — "  Thornton  broke 
off  suddenly,  and  sat  rubbing  his  knee  aimlessly. 
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"If  /  were  to  go?"  Wynn  repeated,  tentatively. 

"Yes,  you  see,  if  you  were  to  go  along  it  would  be  dif- 
ferent. A  fellow  would  have  company,  you  see.  It 
wouldn't  be  so  bad,  now,  would  it?  We  could  slide  into 
old  Famham  some  fine  day  and  astonish  'em  all.  Would- 
n't it  be  good?  Say,  what  a  joke  it  would  be  to  keep  oiu" 
business  to  ourselves,  and  let  'em  think,  for  a  while,  at 
least,  that  we  have  failed  to  make  headway  out  here! 
Lord,  won't  they  open  their  eyes  wide  when  they  learn 
what  you  have  made,  not  to  mention  my  little  pile?  You 
know  Gussie  declared  I'd  fail  out  here,  and  I  can  throw 
that  up  to  her,  anyway.  She  loves  money — the  old  girl 
does — and  she  will  be  tickled  to  death  when  she  sees  my 
bank  account  and  is  told  that  she  can  draw  on  it.  I'll 
build  her  a  fine  house  and  furnish  it  up  to  date — that  is, 
if  she  will  take  me  back." 

Wynn's  face  was  very  grave.  Thornton  saw  him  shrug 
his  shoulders,  as  from  some  disagreeable  thought,  and 
added: 

"I  see,  it  is  the  same  with  you.  You  want  to  go, 
but  your  pride  holds  you  back.  Say,  let's  throw  pride 
'to  the  winds,'  as  the  fellow  said,  and  do  what  we  want 
to  do.  When  you  get  back  there  3'ou  will  like  it  a  great  deal 
better  than  you  think  you  will." 

Wynn  was  silent,  his  face  clouded  over  with  indecision. 

"Say,  I  want  to  ask  you  something,"  Thornton  went 
on.  "You  haven't,  I  reckon,  notified  anybody  back  there 
about  George's  death,  not  even  your  mother?" 

"No,  not  yet.  I  have  been  wondering  how  to  do  it," 
Wynn  replied.    "  I  know  it  must  be  done." 

"Yes,  it  must  be  done,"  Thornton  clung  to  the  thought. 
"It's  got  to  be  done,  and  I  see  no  better  way  than  for  you 
to  do  it  by  word  of  mouth.  When  we  get  back  you  can 
pick  yovir  time  and  sort  o'  break  the  news.  You  see, 
you've  got  that  excuse  for  going  back,  while  I  haven't  any 
that  I  can  fish  up.    I'll  have  to  eat  himible  pie,  but  I'll  do  it 
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for  once  in  my  life.  Lord !  Lord !  I  never  knew  before  that 
I  thought  so  much  of  that  one  woman !  Gussie  is  a  brick, 
Wj'nn.  I  was  mad  at  her  because  she  held  out  for  her 
rights,  and  if  she  hadn't  I'd  have  despised  her — so  there 
you  are.  You'd  better  come  along.  I'm  going  home,  I 
am.  Every  minute  now  since  I've  made  up  my  mind 
seems  a  day.  They  say  distance  lends  enchantment,  and 
I  believe  it.  That  little  house  of  vaine — of  Gussie's,  I 
mean — seems  the  sweetest,  snuggest  nest  on  the  face  of 
God's  green  earth.  IMy  mouth  is  watering  for  some  of 
her  hot  biscuits,  fried  chicken,  sweet-potato  pie,  and 
buttermilk  right  from  the  spring-house.  You'd  better 
come  along." 

"I'U  think  about  it  and  let  you  know,"  Wynn  finally 
said. 

"When  will  you  let  me  know?"  Thornton  demanded, 
anxiously. 

"Why,  very  soon — perhaps  to-morrow." 

Thornton  leaned  forward  heavily.  "Say,  while  you  are 
at  it,  do  me  a  favor,"  he  said,  earnestly.  "Look  at  me 
straight.  Wynn,  I'm  losing  sleep  here  lately.  I  get  up 
and  walk  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  I  can't  think  of  noth- 
ing but  home  and  Gussie.  Say,  I  won't  be  able  to  sleep  a 
wink  to-night,  wondering  what  you  are  going  to  do  about 
it.  I  don't  want  to  go  back  alone.  Say,  my  boy,  decide 
to-night,  right  now,  this  minute!  Make  me  the  happiest 
old  fool  in  the  world.    Say  you  will  go." 

"Very  well,  I'll  go,"  Wynn  answered,  with  a  smile. 
"The  truth  is  that  I  want  to  go  as  badly  as  you  do.  I'll 
be  ready  when  you  are." 


CHAPTER  VII 

THEY  arrived  at  Famham  at  dusk,  one  evening,  a  week 
later.  Few  persons  were  at  the  station,  and  they  met 
no  one  who  recognized  them.  With  their  vaHses  in  their 
hands  they  started  homeward.  Both  were  unusually  si- 
lent, but  Thornton  showed  more  of  a  tendency  to  talk 
than  his  companion. 

"Gosh!  I'd  rather  take  a  whipping!"  he  said,  "but  there 
is  no  way  out  of  it.  I'm  headed  for  damnation  or  glory, 
one  or  the  other.  If  I  was  sure  Gussie  kept  a  horse  I'd 
slink  around  to  the  stable  and  feed,  water,  and  curry  him. 
If  I  knew  where  she  kept  her  ax,  I'd  go  to  the  wood-pile 
and,  dark  as  it  is,  set  to  work  chopping  stove-wood.  I'd 
let  her  hear  the  sound  of  my  licks,  and  come  out  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  Then  I  don't  know  but  what  I'd 
just  keep  on  chopping  till  she  ordered  me  to  stop,  or  it 
got  so  dark  I'd  cut  myself.  Gee!  all  yoti  got  to  do  is  to 
go  back  to  your  mammy  and  daddy — that  is  a  plumb 
different  proposition.  You  know  in  reason  that  they  want 
to  see  you.  But  mef  Lawsy  mercy!  I  don't  really  know, 
Wynn,  but  what  Gussie  may  send  me  about  my  business 
short  off.    Then  the  town  would  laugh,  wouldn't  it?" 

W}mn  made  some  inconsequential  reply  and  soon  they 
were  close  to  Thornton's  former  home.  "Thank  God 
there  is  a  hght  in  the  dining-room!"  Thornton  cried. 
"She  is  there,  my  boy.  Give  me  your  hand" — he  was 
trying  to  jest — "you  may  never  see  me  alive  again." 
At  the  gate  they  separated. 

As  he  trudged  on,  now  fairly  overwhelmed  by  memories 
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both  sad  and  tender,  Wynn  looked  back  and  saw  his  friend 
slowly  ascending  the  steps  of  the  porch.  The  next  moment 
Thornton  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  thickening  dusk.  In  a 
few  minutes  Wynn's  own  old  home  was  in  view,  and  at  a 
comer  of  his  father's  property  he  paused,  leaned  on  the 
brier-grown  rail  fence,  and  looked  over  the  fields  where 
he  had  played  and  worked  through  his  boyhood,  which 
now  seemed  so  far  behind  him.  It  was  strange,  he  thought, 
but  now  only  the  sweetest  memories  pertaining  to  his 
brother  stood  out  from  the  past,  only  the  gentlest  words 
and  acts  of  his  mother  came  to  his  mind.  There  was  a 
light  in  the  kitchen;  it  streamed  through  the  open  door, 
out  into  the  yard,  and  two  foiins  flitted  through  it.  One 
was  his  mother's,  the  other  was  that  of  his  almost  full- 
grown  sister.  How  strange  it  was  to  find  little  Lucy  as 
tall  as  that!  A  lump  of  emotion  pressed  upward  within 
him,  filled  his  throat,  and  he  walked  on  to  the  gate. 
Some  one  was  in  the  front  yard.  A  head  white  as  snov/ 
on  a  bowed  form  appeared  near  the  doorway.  It  was 
Jacob  Dunham,  and,  hearing  the  clicking  of  the  gate- 
latch,  he  slowly  came  forward,  a  faint  hint  of  curiosity 
in  his  attitude. 

"You  don't  know  me,"  Wynn  said,  resting  his  bag  on 
the  old  brick  walk  and  pushing  his  hat  back  from  his 
brow. 

"No,  I  reckon  not,  sir,"  Jacob  answered.  "The  addi- 
tion to  the  cotton-factory  has  fetched  so  many  new  folks 
to  town  that  I  don't  pretend  to  keep  track  of  'em." 

"Father,  I've  come  back  at  last  to — " 

"Oh,  it  is  you,  George!"  Jacob  said,  and  it  was  like 
him  to  fail  to  offer  his  hand.  "Well,  I  was  telhn'  your 
ma  last  night  that  she  might  look  for  you  in  spite  of  that 
case  agin'  you.  But  it  will  bother  her  a  heap,  George, 
for  the  report  is  out  that  all  you  fellers  are  a-goin'  to 
catch  it  heavy.  The  Governor  has  offered  a  big  reward 
for  your  capture,  and  I'd  think  you  would  be  afeard  to — " 
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"Father,  it  is  not  George,"  Wynn  said,  huskily;  "it  is 
your  other  son." 

"My  other  son?  Why,  you  can't  mean" — ^Jacob  came 
nearer,  grasped  Wynn's  hands,  and  stared  searchingly 
into  his  face — "you  can't  mean  that  it  is  Wynn?" 

"That's  who  it  is,  father,"  Wynn  answered.  "How 
are  mother  and  Lucy?" 

"My  Lord!  my  Lord!  we  wasn't  expecting  this!"  the 
old  man  cried.  "It  is  the  last  thing  on  earth  we  looked 
for.  Well,  I  must  run  in  and  tell  'em.  Take  a  seat;  take 
a  seat  out  here,  and  make  yourself  comfortable.  You  are 
just  in  time  for  supper.  They  may  delay  it,  though,  to 
cook  something  extra  for  you.  Lord!  Lord!  what  will 
happen  next?" 

As  he  shambled  up  the  steps  into  the  dark  hall  and 
made  his  way  toward  the  lighted  kitchen,  Wynn  stood 
listening.  Presently  he  heard  the  excited  tones  of  his 
father's  voice  announcing  his  arrival,  and  the  low,  sur- 
prised response  of  his  mother.  Then  he  heard  the  three 
coming  out.  Mrs.  Dunham  emerged  first  from  the  house 
and  came  slowly  down  the  steps.  She  was  greatly  changed ; 
she  was  much  thinner,  her  cheeks  were  more  sunken,  for 
she  had  lost  almost  all  her  teeth,  and  had  not  been  able 
to  buy  the  artificial  ones  she  desired.  Her  manner  was 
changed,  too,  he  thought,  for  she  approached  VN^ith  a 
tentative  sort  of  formality  that  he  had  never  noted  before. 
It  seemed  strange  to  him  to  have  her  extend  her  hand.  He 
would  have  kissed  her  on  the  cheek  had  she  given  him 
the  opportunity,  but  with  a  stiff  arm  she  checked  the  im- 
pulse. 

"  It  is  a  great  surprise,"  she  said,  a  quaver  in  her  would- 
be  calm  voice.  "We  never  expected  you  back.  Some 
said  they  thought  you  was  dead,  but  I  never  believed  it. 
Lucy,  Lucy,"  turning  to  look  into  the  house,  "whar  are 
you?" 

"Here  I  am,  mother."     The  sweet,  round  tones  of  his 
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sister's  voice  tlirilled  Wynn  like  a  strain  of  music.  It 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  past  and  to  have  acquired  a 
richer,  more  significant  quality.  But  it  was  not  the  young 
voice  alone  that  thrilled  him,  for  when  the  tall,  slender 
girl  came  down  the  steps  in  her  simple  white  dress,  ap- 
proached close  to  him,  and  hesitatingly  raised  her  lips  to 
be  kissed  he  found  himself  transported  by  blended  awe 
and  delight  that  rendered  him  all  but  speechless.  His 
arm  quite  naturally  sought  her  waist,  and  as  he  stood 
talking  to  them  he  let  it  remain,  throbbing  from  head  to 
foot  with  the  realization  that  his  sister  allowed  it,  that 
she  seemed  to  like  it,  was  proud  of  him,  and  overjoyed  by 
his  return. 

"Would  you  have  known  me,  Lucy?"  he  asked  her  in 
a  pause  in  the  general  talk. 

"Yes,  I  think  so,"  she  answered,  her  eyes  filled  with  a 
fathomless  expression,  her  cheeks  delicately  flushed. 
"You  haven't  changed  much,  but  I  have,  haven't  I?" 

"Yes,  you  have,"  he  replied,  stroking  her  silken  hair, 
which  lay  in  rich  waves  on  her  shoulders.  "You  were  a 
little  thing  when  I  went  away." 

His  mother  and  father  went  into  the  house  to  see  about 
the  supper,  and  he  and  Lucy  remained  outside.  His  new- 
found joy  in  her  was  indescribable.  That  he  had  a 
brother's  right  to  caress  her,  that  she  liked  him  to  do  so, 
that  her  pretty  face  was  aflame  with  the  triumph  of  his 
return,  lifted  him  to  the  very  sky  of  content.  How  could 
he  have  ignored  her  all  those  years?  How  could  he  have 
remained  away  when  she  was  his  own  and  only  sister? 

"Are  you  going  to  stay  long?"  she  asked,  now  holding 
his  hand  with  her  own  soft  one. 

"  I  hope  so.  I  think  so,"  he  replied.  "  I  can  stay  as  long 
as  I  like." 

"Everybody  will  be  glad,"  she  said,  simply.  "Oh,  j^ou 
have  so  many  true  friends  here.  I  know,  brother,  for 
they  often  ask  about  you,  and  some  were  afraid  you  were 
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dead.  I  never  believed  it.  I  couldn't  have  stood  that, 
Wynn.  In  fact,  I  always  thought  you  would  come  back 
some  day,  and  you  see  I  was  right  about  it." 

"You  speak  very  correctly,"  he  observed.  "Have  you 
been  going  to  school  regularly?" 

"Yes,  to  the  high  school,"  she  answered.  "I'll  soon 
be  through  it." 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  off  to  college?"  he  asked,  oc- 
cupied with  a  sudden  joyous  idea. 

"Oh  yes,  of  course,  but  I  don't  think  of  things  beyond 
my  reach!"  she  smiled,  prettily.  "I  am  fortunate  to  have 
the  advantages  I  have  had.  Look  at  the  poor  girls  here 
in  the  factory  that  have  had  hardly  any  schooling  at  all." 

"She  shall  go,"  he  chuckled  within  himself,  "she  shall 
have  the  best  opportunities  in  America.  She  is  my  sister, 
and  I  have  not  worked  in  vain,  after  all.  I've  made  money ; 
she  shall  enjoy  it." 

His  father  came  to  tell  him  that  supper  was  ready,  and 
with  his  arm  still  about  Lucy  he  went  into  the  dimly 
lighted  house,  through  the  sitting-room  into  the  familiar 
old  dining-room.  He  was  at  peace,  wonderfully  at  peace, 
and  the  scene  seemed  to  accentuate  his  mood.  His 
mother's  softened  manner,  his  father's  consideration, 
Lucy's  girlish  adoration,  buoyed  him  up  like  some  mystic 
force  which  hitherto  had  never  touched  him. 

After  supper  his  father,  Lucy,  and  himself  went  back 
to  the  front  yard  and  took  seats  in  chairs  under  the  trees. 

"I  reckon  you  took  note  o'  how  bothered  your  ma  is," 
Jacob  began.  "Poor  woman!  She  don't  sleep  sound. 
Ever  since  the  reward  was  offered  for  George  and  the  rest 
o'  his  gang,  she  can't  think  o'  nothin'  but  him  gettin' 
caught.  I  know  her,  you  see,  havin'  lived  with  her  so 
long.  She  tries  to  hide  it  from  me  and  everybody  else, 
but  not  a  single  minute  passes  in  daytime  or  when  she  is 
awake  at  night  that  she  is  not  thinkin'  of  that  boy  and 
the  hangman's  rope.     It  would  be  awful  for  him  to  be 
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caught  and  fetched  back,  but  even  that  couldn't  be  worse 
on  her  than  the  uncertainty  of  it  as  it  is." 

Here  Wynn  decided  that  he  would  tell  them  of  his 
brother's  death,  and  he  did  so,  putting  it  in  as  favorable 
a  light  as  possible.  They  were  both  silent  when  he  had 
finished.  Jacob  sat  staring  steadily  and  unmoved,  but 
Lucy  lowered  her  head  to  her  hands  and  began  to  cry 
softly.  The  watchman's  bell  at  the  factory  struck  nine 
dismal  strokes. 

Jacob  rose  to  his  feet,  turned  toward  the  house,  and 
said,  "I  reckon  I'll  go  tell  your  mother.  The  sooner  she 
knows  and  it  is  over  with,  the  better  for  her  and  the  rest 
of  us." 

When  the  old  man  was  gone,  Wynn  drew  his  sister's 
hands  down  from  her  tear-damp  face  and  said,  tenderly: 

"  Don't  cry.  You  are  too  young  for  grief.  It  had  to  be, 
and  was  perhaps  for  the  best." 

She  nodded,  tried  to  speak,  but  her  voice  broke  in  her 
throat.  She  remained  silent,  and  in  a  few  minutes  her 
father  returned. 

"I  told  her,"  he  said.  "She  was  at  her  dish-pan  and 
went  right  on  v/ith  her  work.  Nobody  alive  ever  saw 
plumb  into  that  woman's  heart.  If  she  was  told  that  we 
was  all  dead  and  laid  out  she  wouldn't  flinch.  Them's 
the  kind  that  suffers  the  most,  I've  heard — 'still  water,' 
you  know,  'runs  deep.'  I  reckon  you  are  purty  tired, 
Wynn,  after  travelin'  so  long,  and  Lucy  had  better  fix 
your  bed.  Maybe  it  would  be  well  not  to  talk  to  your  m.a 
about  George  to-night.  Let  her  sleep  on  it.  She  will  be 
all  right  in  the  morning." 

Lucy  went  into  the  house,  and  in  a  moment  came  to 
say  that  the  room  was  ready.  Wynn  saw  that  she  had 
been  crying  while  she  was  away. 

"You  mustn't  take  it  so  hard,"  he  said,  as  they  went 
into  the  house  together. 

"I  am  sorry  I  didn't  treat  him  better,"  she  sobbed. 
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"He  was  my  brother,  and  yet  I  avoided  him  all  the  time 
he  was  here,  after  you  went  off,  and  now  he  is  gone  for- 
ever." 

Leaving  him  at  the  door  of  his  room,  she  went  toward 
the  kitchen,  evidently  to  try  to  comfort  her  mother. 

"What  a  wonder  she  is!"  Wynn  said  to  himself  as  he 
began  to  disrobe  in  the  dim  lamplight.  "How  strange 
to  think  that  I  have  a  sister — actually  a  sister,  and  such 
a  one.  Yes,  she  is  my  sister,  and  I  am  her  only  brother 
now.  She  shall  not  want  for  a  thing  on  earth  that  money 
can  buy.  She  is  true  blue,  as  true  to  George,  after  all  he 
has  done,  as  she  is  to  me.  She  is  a  sweet  girl — a  very, 
very  sweet  girl!" 

He  put  out  his  light  and  reclined  on  his  old  bed.  How 
was  he  to  sleep,  he  asked  himself,  with  that  ecstatic  storm 
brewing  and  raging  within  him?  The  old  house  became 
very  still.  He  concluded  that  they  had  all  gone  to  bed, 
but  he  was  mistaken,  for  a  soft  tread  set  the  floor  planks 
of  the  passage  to  creaking  and  a  fimibling  hand  rattled 
his  door-latch. 

"Are  you  awake,  Wynn?"  came  from  his  mother  on  the 
threshold  in  low,  hesitant  tones,  as  she  pushed  the  door 
ajar. 

"Yes.    Will  you  come  in?"  he  answered. 

She  entered  at  this,  softly  closing  the  door  and  drawing 
near  his  bed.  "I  don't  want  to  keep  you  awake,"  she 
apologized,  "for  I  know  you  must  be  tired  out,  but  your 
pa  told  me  what  you  said  about  George,  and  I  thought — 
I  thought  I'd  like  to  know  right  away  to-night  a  few 
things  about  it." 

"I  will  teU  you  all  I  can,"  he  answered,  propping  his 
head  up  on  his  pillow  and  staring  toward  her  vague  shape 
in  the  half -darkness.     "Will  you  light  the  lamp?" 

"No,  no,  this  will  do,"  she  said.  "Your  pa  didn't  say 
whether  he  suffered  long  or  not.  Wynn,  I  must  know  the 
truth — all  the  truth.     I   can  stand  it.     To  know  the 
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truth  would  be  better  than  for  me  to  be  in  doubt  the  rest 
of  my  life.  Your  pa  says  he  died  of  kidney  trouble.  Are 
you  teUing  that  just  to —  Did  you  fix  up  that  tale  to  sort 
o'  plaster  it  over  here  at  home,  or  did  he — did  he  die  in 
some  shooting  scrape  or — or — ?" 

"He  died  in  his  room  at  his  boarding-house,"  Wynn 
broke  in,  gently.  "He  suffered  no  pain  at  all.  It  was 
like  dropping  to  sleep.  Your  mind  would  be  easy  if  you 
knew  how  peacefully  he  died." 

She  sat  silent  and  receptive  after  this,  and  he  told  her 
all  he  could  of  his  brother's  last  moments. 

"I'm  glad  Bill  Thornton  was  thar,"  she  said,  plaintively, 
when  he  had  finished.  "It  must  have  been  a  comfort  to 
George  to  have  two  of  you  thar  from  back  home.  Ke 
never  had  a  fair  show,  Wynn.  I  alv/a3''S  said  it  and  I 
always  meant  it.  I  believe  certain  evil  habits  come  to  the 
young  from  a  mother's  condition  before  childbirth,  and 
Vv'lien  George  was  about  to  be  bom  I  wasn't  in  the  right 
condition  of  mind  to  be  a  mother.  He  was  my  first  child, 
and  I  didn't  want  him.  I  was  mad  at  your  pa  and  his 
folks  at  the  time,  and  the  devil  was  in  me.  His  mother 
was  staying  with  us,  and  said  so  many  mean  things  agin' 
my  folks  that  I  hated  her  and  everybody.  I  needed  som.e 
money  that  Jacob  thought  I  oughtn't  to  have,  and — listen 
to  me,  now!  I'm  telling  this  for  the  first  time  in  order  to 
try  to  do  justice  to  a  dead  son  that  I  know  never  could 
help  hisse'f.  Listen,  I  say,  and  think  what  you  like.  I 
stole  that  money  from  Jacob.  I  hid  it  av/ay  in  the  ccm- 
crib,  and  let  it  lie  thar,  intending  to  use  it  to  help  my 
folks.  It  was  on  my  mind  night  and  day,  and  I  was  al- 
ways on  the  lookout  to  keep  from  being  caught.  That's 
how  George  happened  to  be  like  he  was.  He  got  it  from 
me,  as  sure  as  light  falls  from  the  sun.  I  never  told  your 
pa,  but  after  the  baby  come  and  I  felt  better  over  it,  I  got 
the  money  back  to  your  pa  by  dribs,  and  he  never  knew 
the  truth.    I'd  tell  him  now  if  it  would  do  any  good,  but 
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he  is  too  dreamy  to  even  hear  it.  I'm  glad  George  got 
friendly  to  you  at  the  last  and  went  to  find  you.  I  never 
done  my  part  by  you,  Wynn,  but  I  will  from  now  on.  We 
are  all  doing  the  best  we  can,  I  reckon.  Thar  is  very  little 
light  to  go  by,  but  a  little  streak  comes  from  some'rs,  now 
and  then,  and  it  is  enough  for  well-meaning  folks  to  plod 
along  by.  You  may  think  George's  death  is  an  unbearable 
blow  to  me,  but  it  hain't — it  hain't.  I've  been  dreading  the 
jail,  the  court-room,  and  the  scaffold  so  long  that  now  that 
I  know  he  died  in  his  bed,  in  the  sam.e  natural  wa}^  as  he 
was  bom,  with  you  close  at  hand,  and  thar  is  no  more 
disgrace  ahead  of  him,  and  humiliation  for  us — well,  I 
feel — I  feel  relieved.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  do.  A 
sort  o'  drowsy  feeling  of  peace  and  rest  has  already  come 
to  me  that  I  hain't  felt  for  a  long,  long  time." 

She  rose  with  this,  and  went  to  the  door.  He  said  ' '  Good 
night,"  but  that  formality  had  never  passed  her  lips,  and 
she  made  no  response  as  she  shambled  out  into  the  passage 
and  went  on  to  her  room. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  Wynn,  with  Lucy 
as  his  companion,  went  over  the  farm.  He  had  Httle 
i'nchnation  to  go  to  the  village.  An  absorbing  sense  of 
having  a  home  of  his  own,  a  father,  a  mother,  and  a  sister 
field  him  in  a  delightful  embrace. 

He  was  under  the  apple-trees  near  the  front  that  af- 
ternoon when  he  saw  Thornton  rapidly  approaching  along 
the  fence  from  the  direction  of  Famham.  His  eyes  were 
downcast  and  he  wore  a  nervous  look  that  sat  strangely 
on  his  strong  shoulders. 

"Ah,  here  you  are!"  Thornton  exclaimed.  "I  looked 
for  you  in  town  this  morning,  but  couldn't  see  you,  so  I 
thought  I'd  come  out  here.  Say,  how  did  you  make  out? 
Did  you  get  through  all  right — I  mean  with  the  news 
about  George — and  all  the  rest?" 

"Yes,  everything  is  all  right,"  Wynn  answered.  "How 
did  you  find  your  wife?" 

"Huh!  Find  her?  I  say,  find  her!  I  reckon  you'll  put 
me  down  as  a  chump  from  Chumpville.  I'm  ready  to 
register  that  way,  I  know.  Do  I  look  like  a  man  that  a 
single  thing  has  gone  right  with  in  the  last  twelve  hours? 
Huh!  You  remember  we  saw  a  light  in  the  kitchen  as 
we  come  to  my  house,  and  thought  Gussie  was  there? 
Well,  she  just  wasn't,  and  when  I  knocked  on  the  door 
who  should  come  but  old  Jane  Calaway,  Gussie's  old- 
maid  cousin  who  made  such  a  fuss  when  Gussie  took  me. 
Huh !  Talk  about  lone  women  being  afraid  o'  buck  niggers, 
that  old  hag  started  actually  to  yell  when  she  saw  me. 
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She  didn't  ask  me  in,  bless  you,  but  stood  in  front  of  me, 
blocking  the  Vv'ay  as  if  I  was  a  whole  pest-house  brigade 
trying  to  invade  a  nursery  full  o'  helpless  children.  She 
told  me,  between  yells,  that  Gussie  had  been  away  for  a 
month,  visiting  about  in  several  counties  around,  and 
that  she  didn't  know  just  where  she  was  at  present. 
Gussie,  it  seems,  was  afraid  her  fire  insurance  would  be 
invalidated  if  the  house  wasn't  occupied,  and  so  she  got 
Jane  to  stay  there  while  she  is  off.  Well,  am^ongst  other 
things,  what  do  you  reckon  the  old  hussy  told  me,  when 
she  began  to  get  her  second  wind  and  got  over  her  scare 
to  some  extent?" 

"I  haven't  any  idea,"  Wynn  answered,  deeply  inter- 
ested. 

"Why,  that  the  whole  town  has  it  down  for  a  fact 
that  my  business  went  to  pieces  out  West — that  I  spent 
it  on  women  and  was  now  out  of  a  job — tramping  about 
on  my  uppers.  Jane's  eyes  shot  fire  as  she  told  me  that 
my  coming  back  wasn't  any  surprise  to  her,  and  wouldn't 
be  to  Gussie,  for  Gussie  had  already  been  ad\nsed  to  look 
out  for  me,  as  I  would  be  back  to  claim  the  farm  and 
browbeat  her  out  of  the  money  and  notes  I'd  turned  over 
to  her.  I  was  so  all-fired  mad  that  I  told  Jane  that  it  was 
all  true,  that  I  was  in  a  money-tight  and  didn't  have 
enough  to  get  a  square  meal,  I  thought  I  would  be  sar- 
castic, but  she  took  it  all  in,  and  the  way  she  larruped  me 
was  a  sight  to  behold.  She  knew  from  the  first  that  I'd 
come  to  it — Gussie  knew  it,  and  the  whole  country  knew 
it.  If  I  hadn't  had  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  my  credit  in 
cold  cash,  Wynn,  I  think  I'd  have  hit  that  woman,  then 
and  there,  but  the  thought  of  what  she'd  say  and  do  if 
she  knew  about  my  good  luck  kind  o'  eased  me,  and  I 
smiled  at  her.  I  told  her  I'd  go  back  to  my  old  room  and 
leave  my  valise,  and  that  fetched  on  a  fresh  fit.  There 
she  stood,  that  swiveled,  cup-cheeked  old  hag,  with  cork- 
screw ciurls  twisted  tighter  than  any  nigger's  kinks  I  ever 
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looked  at,  telling  me  that  it  wouldn't  be  proper  for  an 
unmarried  lady  of  spotless  character  to  have  a  man  of  my 
particular  brand  under  the  same  roof  with  her  alone.  She 
wouldn't  feel  safe,  she  declared,  and  if  I  forced  my  way  in 
she'd  scream  for  help.  She  said  of  all  the  abused  women  on 
earth,  Gussie  took  the  prize.  She  was  an  angel  in  pure 
white  with  wings  that  scratched  the  ground  where  she 
trod.  So  what  do  you  suppose  I  had  to  do?  I  had  to  go 
to  the  hotel  and  take  the  best  room  I  could  get,  which 
was  a  dog-kennel  in  the  attic,  owing  to  a  crowd  o'  drum- 
mers whooping  up  business  here  and  this  being  court 
week." 

"  Did  you  find  out  when  your  wife  will  be  back?"  Wynn 
inquired,  considerately,  although  the  situation  struck  him 
as  being  rather  amusing. 

"Jane  said  she  expected  to  be  back  next  Saturday,  and 
in  the  mean  time  I've  got  to  hang  around  on  an  uncer- 
tainty. It  wouldn't  be  so  bad,  but  she  has  already 
spread  the  news  that  I'm  down  and  out,  and  folks  look  at 
me  sort  o'  pitiful  and  contemptible-like.  I'm  not  going 
to  tell  'em  my  business,  and  so  I'll  let  'em  think  what  they 
like.  It  will  be  time  enough  when  I  transfer  my  deposit 
to  the  measly  bank  here.  They  will  have  a  spasm.  That 
much  cash  in  a  limip  hasn't  been  in  the  town  limits  since 
the  place  got  started.  I  got  you  in  it,  too.  I  thought  I'd 
carry  the  joke  further." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Wynn  asked. 

"Why,  I  told  them  you  was  busted,  too ;  that  we  walked 
most  o'  the  way  home,  and  stole  rides  in  empty  freight- 
cars.  I'd  come  back  to  beg  help  from  my  wife,  and  you 
hoped  to  get  a  job  on  your  daddy's  farm.  Let  'em  think 
what  they  wish.  Hell!  What  do  we  care?  The  grin  will 
be  on  the  other  jaw,  later,  and  it  will  be  our  time  to  laugh. 
I  want  to  see  if  Gussie  is  as  selfish  as  Jane's  gab  woidd 
indicate.  If  she  is — well,  I  don't  know  what  I'll  do.  I 
won't  go  back  West,  though.     I'm  done  with  that.     I 
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want  my  home  back,  Wynn.  As  I  looked  into  that  snug 
little  shack  and  remembered  all  that  has  passed  there — 
leaving  out  the  rows — I  wanted  to  kiss  the  very  walls. 
I  hope  and  trust  that  Gussie  will  be  reasonable,  but  I 
don't  know  in  the  slightest  how  she  will  act.  I  never 
knew,  when  I  was  w4th  her  all  the  time,  w^hat  she'd  do  in 
any  matter,  and,  of  course,  I  would  be  farther  from  it 
now." 

"Won't  you  come  in  and  meet  my  people?"  Wynn 
asked.    "They  would  be  glad  to  see  you." 

Thornton  looked  down  at  the  toe  of  his  boot  and  slowly 
shook  his  head.  "I'd  rather  not  now,  Wynn,  thank  you 
all  the  same.  To  tell  you  the  God's  truth,  I'm  not  in  a 
fix  to  meet  anybody  and  talk  in  a  sensible  way.  I'm  all 
upset.  Moving  about  on  my  legs  seems  to  be  the  best 
thing  for  me.  It  is  four  days  till  Saturday,  and  how  I'm 
going  to  get  through  them  is  a  mystery  to  me.  If  I'd 
have  known  that  all  this  would  come  up,  I'd  never  have 
gone  off.  Say — I'm  going  to  mention  something  now  that 
all  at  once  has  taken  an  awful  hold  on  me.  I  never  thought 
of  it  till  last  night,  when  I  was  up  in  that  attic-room,  all 
by  myself,  with  the  closed  door  of  my  old  home  only  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Say,  Wynn,  how  do  I  know — 
actually  know,  you  see — that  Gussie  hasn't  sort  o'  formed 
a  liking  for  some  other  fellow,  if  not  here,  over  there  where 
she  is  visiting  around?  Not  a  line  o'  writing  has  passed 
between  us,  and  the  Lord  knows,  remembering  all  the 
shines  I  cut  up  with  women  right  under  her  eyes,  that 
Gussie  would  have  every  right  to  look  about  for  somebody 
to  take  my  place." 

"I  think  that  is  a  gloomy  view  brought  on  by  your  dis- 
appointment in  not  finding  her  here,"  Wynn  said,  as  con- 
solingly as  he  could.  "Wait  till  she  gets  back  and  you 
have  a  talk  with  her.    It  may  all  turn  out  right." 

"She  may  not  even  give  me  a  chance  to  talk  to  her," 
Thornton  sighed.     "She  is  a  spunky  little  trick,  Wynn, 
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and  if  she  has  ever  once  said  to  Jane  or  anybody  else 
that  she'd  quit  me,  she  will,  for  she  is  a  woman  of  her 
word.  No,  I  won't  see  your  folks  now,  thanks  all  the 
same.  I'll  walk  about  and  try  to  kill  time.  I'll  keep  M-alk- 
ing  till  I'm  fagged  out,  and  then  I'll  go  to  my  little  room 
and  try  to  sleep.  I'd  make  a  break  and  go  to  look  for 
Gussie,  but  she  wotdd  be  hard  to  find,  and,  the  truth  is, 
I  think  I'd  rather  fight  it  out  here  than  off  amongst 
strangers.  I  may  have  to  call  you  in.  She  always  had 
respect  for  you,  and  maybe  if  you  testified — you  know — 
that  I  wasn't  so  awful  bad  out  West  she'd  be  influenced 
by  it." 

"I  am  willing  to  do  all  I  can  for  you,"  Wynn  answered, 
and  with  lowered  head  Thornton  silently  turned  back 
toward  Famham. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  following  morning  Wynn  had  started  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  in  passing  some  of  the  new  cottages  for 
employees  of  the  cotton-factory  he  paused  to  look  at 
them,  being  struck  by  their  neat  appearance  and  com- 
fortable, modem  look.  He  was  walking  on  when  from  a 
near-by  cottage  he  heard  his  name  called  in  a  sweet,  mel- 
low voice,  and,  glancing  back,  he  saw  a  young  lady  hurry- 
ing down  the  front  steps  and  out  at  the  little  gate.  The 
voice,  rather  than  the  speaker's  looks,  informed  him  that 
it  was  Cora  Wrenn,  for  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  great 
change  in  her  appearance. 

Her  long  skirt  made  her  look  taller  and  more  slender; 
the  style  in  which  she  dressed  her  abundant  hair  seemed 
to  have  softened  her  features,  but  her  eyes  were  unchanged, 
having  their  old  sincere  and  vivacious  expression. 

"I  heard  you  were  here,"  she  cried,  holding  out  her 
hand  and  smiling.  "The  whole  town  is  talking  about  it. 
Mr.  Skelton  drove  by  to  tell  me  last  night  after  I  went 
home.  You  must  drop  in  to  see  him.  He  is  a  true  friend 
of  yours." 

"I  shall  do  so  to-day,"  Wynn  answered.  "How  are 
you,  Cora?  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  You  have  changed 
a  good  deal,  but  I  think  I  would  have  known  you  any- 
where." 

"You  have  changed  some,  too,  but  for  the  better." 
She  was  looking  him  over  shyly.  "You  are  much  hand- 
somer than  you  were,  stronger,  healthier,  more  independ- 
ent-looking." 
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"Ah,  you  are  a  flatterer,"  he  said.  "I  did  not  expect 
that  of  you,  Cora,  for  you  used  to  be  all  frankness." 

"Fishing!"  she  threw  it  off  with  a  pretty  little  laugh. 
"You  will  fish  even  if  you  have  to  abuse  me  to  get  a  nibble, 
but  I  won't  take  back  what  I  said.  You  have  come  home, 
and  we  must  all  be  good  to  you  and  persuade  you  to  stay. 
Old  Farnham  is  a  nice  place,  after  all,  isn't  it?" 

"  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  nicest  place  in  all  the  world," 
he  said,  with  feeling.  "I  wonder  now  that  I  could  have 
stayed  away  so  long.  I  was  very  silly,  Cora,  and  no  one 
here  knows  better  than  you  how  very  silly  I  was." 

"You  mean  about — about  Edna  and  Morris?"  she 
asked,  dropping  her  long-lashed  eyes  and  allowing  a 
serious  expression  to  creep  into  her  face,  which  seemed  to 
him,  all  at  once,  to  be  the  sweetest,  bravest  one  he  had 
ever  seen. 

"Yes,  that  and  other  things,  but  chiefly  that,"  he 
answered.  "If  I  live  to  be  an  old  man,  Cora,  I  shall  al- 
ways be  ashamed  of  that  strange,  boyish  upheaval  in  my 
life.  My  only  excuse  is  that  I  was,  temporarily,  at  least, 
almost  insane.  I  hardly  knew  what  I  was  doing  for 
months  afterward.  I  hated  the  whole  world,  and  in- 
dulged my  hatred  at  every  opportunity.  I  lived  alone. 
I  made  no  friends.  You  could  never  understand  what  a 
wretch  I  was." 

"So — so  you  don't  still  care  for  Edna?"  Cora  ven- 
tured to  ask.     "I  mean  as  you  once  did,  Wynn?" 

"Oh  no,  of  course  not,"  he  quickly  responded.  "It 
now  seems  like  something  that  happened  away  back  in 
my  childhood." 

"Poor  Edna!"  Cora  sighed,  raising  her  appealing  eyes 
to  his.  "I  misjudged  her,  Wynn.  I  was  too  young  to 
understand,  and  was  such  a  friend  of  j^ours  that  I  went  to 
extremes.  I  think  I  almost  hated  her  after  her  marriage, 
for  I  blamed  her  with  your  ruin.  But  she,  poor  girl !  She 
was  acting  according  to  her  best  light.    She  was  really  in 
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love  with  Morris.  I  thought  it  was  old  Stockton's  money 
that  she  cared  for,  but  when  Morris  found  that  he  hadn't 
a  cent  left,  and  was  out  of  work,  Edna  stuck  to  him  closer 
than  ever.  They  are  as  poor  as  Job's  turkey,  and  live 
with  us,  but  I  think  they  are  happy.  Morris  gets  a  lit- 
tle bookkeeping  to  do  now  and  then,  but  it  is  not  regular 
enough  to  do  much  good." 

"You  are  the  money-maker,"  Wynn  said,  admiringly. 
"Thornton  told  me  a  good  deal  about  your  industrious 
habits  before  I  got  here,  and  Lucy  has  told  me  even  more. 
I  owe  you  a  big  debt  there,  Cora.  Lucy  adores  you,  and 
your  friendship,  advice,  and  example  have  done  wonders 
for  her." 

"She  is  a  remarkable  girl,  Wynn,"  Cora  answered, 
flushing  slightly.  "She  will  make  a  fine  woman.  She  is 
bright  and  learns  rapidly.  Oh,  you  will  be  very  proud  of 
her  some  day!" 

"  I  am  already  so,"  he  said.  "  She  was  such  a  delightful 
surprise  to  me.  I  had  almost  forgotten  that  I  even  had  a 
sister.  But  you  did  it  with  your  unselfish  encouragement. 
Oh,  I  know  aU  about  it.    Lucy  told  me  that  but  for  you — " 

"Well,  I  felt  rather  guilty  for  the  way  my  family  acted 
toward  you,"  Cora  broke  in.  "Somehow  I  felt  that  we 
Wrenns  were  the  chief  cause  of  your  going  away,  and  I 
wanted  to  do  what  I  could  in  your  place.  Oh,  I  hope  you 
will  stay  here  now,  Wynn.  Famham  is  looking  up,  es- 
pecially in  our  line.  We  can't  begin  to  make  up  the  goods 
that  are  ordered  from  us,  though  we  have  a  double  force 
on  now." 

He  laughed  heartily,  wondering  why  it  was  that  he  was 
so  happy  in  her  company — she  whom  he  had  always  re- 
garded as  only  a  child.  "You  say  'we';  it  seems  odd  to 
hear  that  from  you,  who  were  merely  a  school-girl  when 
I  left." 

"Oh,  you  may  depend  on  it  that  I  have  the  interest  of 
the  rmlls  at  heart,"  she  smiled.     "Mr.  Skelton  declares 
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I  am  as  much  help  as  Mr.  Jenkins.  He  never  makes  a 
deal  without  consulting  me,  if  I  do  say  it.  I  own  a  little 
of  the  stock  myself.  I  often  have  to  hock  it — borrow  on 
it — ^when  mother's  taxes  axe  due  or  a  doctor's  bill  is  to 
pay,  but  it  is  a  comfortable  feeling  to  know  that  you  have 
a  Httle  nest-egg  laid  by.  'Laid  by'!  That  soimds  like  a 
hen  did  it,  doesn't  it?"  She  laughed,  merrily.  "Well, 
folks  may  call  me  a  hen  later.  Do  you  know  some  people 
say  that  I  am  an  old  maid  already?  You  know  I'm  not 
old  enough  for  that,  Wynn,  am  I?" 

"You  are  a  child  yet,"  he  answered,  with  a  tenderness 
that  betrayed  more  of  his  feelings  than  he  was  aware. 
"You  are  a  little  girl  with  a  man's  brain." 

"Well,  we  all  want  you  to  stay  here  if  you  can  be  made 
to  do  so,"  she  went  on,  earnestly.  "Mr.  Skelton  says 
that  he  heard  you  had  been  employed  in  a  real-estate 
office  in  Montana,  but  that,  owing  to  dull  times  out 
there,  you  had  lost  your  position.  I  am  almost  glad  you 
did,  if  that  brought  you  back.  I  am  sure  you  can  find 
work  here  that  will  smt  you.  In  fact,  I  am  positive  that 
Mr.  Skelton  could  make  some  sort  of  opening  for  you 
with  us.  You  need  not  tell  him  I  told  you  this,  but  I  am 
sure  he  wants  to  do  so,  for  he  missed  you  awfully  after 
you  left." 

"  I  did  not  lose  my  place  out  there,  exactly,"  Wynn  said, 
smiling  in  the  thought  that  the  report  was  due  to  Thorn- 
ton's intentional  misstatement.  "In  fact,  I  can  go  back 
if  I  wish,  at  any  time." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  Cora  said.  "Well,  I  hope  you  will  find 
that  you  can  do  as  well  here.  It  seems  to  me — of 
course,  I  don't  know — but  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
might  get  as  good  wages  here  as  there,  and  be  with  old 
friends,  too." 

"I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  go  back  to  stay,"  he  said. 
"I  may  have  to  return  there  on  business,  but  I  shall  not 
remain.    I  love  it  here — I  didn't  know  that  I  loved  it  so 
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much.     I  seem  to  have  waked  from  a  morbid  dream  of 
some  sort." 

They  parted  at  the  street  comer,  he  going  on  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  she  to  the  factory. 

"I've  seen  Wynn  Dunham  and  talked  with  him,"  she 
said  to  Mr.  Skelton,  at  his  desk  adjoining  hers.  "He  is 
looking  splendidly." 

"Ah,  is  that  so?  I  want  to  see  him  myself.  Did  you 
ask  him  to  come  in?" 

"Yes,  and  he  will  be  in  soon.  Say,  right  now,  Mr.  Skel- 
ton, I  want  you  to  help  correct  a  report  going  around 
town.  Wynn  says  he  was  not  discharged  out  West.  He 
says  he  can  get  his  job  back  any  time  he  wishes.  The  idea 
of  his  tramping  home  on  foot,  and  all  that  stuff,  is  ridic- 
ulous, even  if  Bill  Thornton  did  say  so.  Wynn  doesn't 
look  it.  His  clothes  are  good  and  stylish.  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  man  tramping  that  far  in  a  forty-dollar  suit, 
riding  in  empty  cars,  and  all  that  foolishness?  It  is  ab- 
surd, I  tell  you.  Bill  Thornton  may  have  come  that  way. 
I  wouldn't  be  much  surprised  if  he  did,  for  he  was  always 
half  a  tramp,  anyway,  but  Wynn  didn't.  You  wait  till 
you  see  him,  and  you  will  know  that  there  is  a  lie  out 
somewhere." 

Mr.  Skelton  was  regarding  her  with  an  amused  look  as 
she  unlocked  her  desk  and  raised  the  top.  "Say,  Cora," 
he  smiled,  "I  lost  a  bet  on  that  fellow  once,  or  rather, 
I  thought  I  did,  and  actually  paid  it.  I  bet  Jenkins  a  new 
hat,  away  back  when  Wynn  was  going  to  see  your  sister, 
that  Wynn  would  marry  in  your  family." 

"Oh  yes,  everybody  knows  about  that,"  Cora  answered, 
reluctantly,  as  she  took  her  seat. 

"Oh  no,  not  about  the  bet" — Skelton  was  beginning  to 
laugh — "for  Jenkins  and  I  are  both  Presbyterians,  and 
didn't  let  it  be  known.  But  I'll  get  that  hat  back,  or  a  new 
one  in  its  place.  You  see,  I  didn't  say  anything  about  Edna 
— I  just  bet  Wynn  would  marry  in  the  Wrenn  family." 
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Cora  bent  her  head  over  her  work.  Her  face  was 
flushed.  "You  have  no  right  to  say  anything  Hke  that, 
even  in  a  joke,"  she  retorted.  "It  isn't  fair  to  me  or  to 
him.    We  have  always  been  friends,  that  is  all." 

"You  are  not  mad,  are  you?"  Skelton  asked.  "Can't 
you  take  a  joke?" 

"You  can't  afford  to  joke  about  such  things  in  a  town 
full  of  gossips  like  this,"  Cora  said,  tartly.  "The  people 
here  make  black  out  of  white  in  a  second." 

"Well,  I  am  awfully  sorry,"  Skelton  said,  still  smiling, 
"but  I  need  a  new  hat,  Cora,  and  if  you  don't  want  to 
help  me  get  it,  you  are  no  friend  of  mine,  as  much  as  you 
pretend  that  you  are." 

"I  have  got  to  go  to  the  weaving-room,"  she  said,  ris- 
ing with  some  papers  in  her  hand.  "You  talk  as  if  I  had 
no  pride  at  all,  and  would  throw  myself  at  the  head  of 
every  man  that  comes  along.  You  are  not  treating  me 
politely.  You  have  always  been  polite  till  to-day,  a  per- 
fect gentleman,  but — "  she  broke  off,  having  reached  the 
door.  She  stood  there  for  a  moment,  her  eyes  flashing,  her 
proud  lips  curled.     "But  you  are  not  acting  like  one  now." 

He  had  often  teased  her  before,  and  knew  the  limits  of 
her  wrath  under  his  harmless  fire.  "No  man  can  be  3 
gentleman  and  wear  as  shabby  a  hat  as  mine  is,"  he  said, 
still  smiling.  "You  can't  blame  me  for  wanting  to  win 
that  bet  back.  Jenkins  has  thrown  it  up  to  me  a  dozen 
times,  and  now  that  I  see  a  chance  to — " 

A  sudden  good-natured  smile  broke  over  her  face  anc| 
she  hurried  away  into  the  clattering  din  of  the  vast,  many^ 
windowed  room  beyond. 

Skelton  sat,  thoughtful,  for  a  minute,  then  he  said  to 
himself,  "If  he  doesn't  marry  her,  he's  a  fool,  for  she  is 
the  grandest  little  girl  in  the  world,  and  she  has  always 
thought  a  lot  of  him.  She  has  fought  for  him  ever  since 
he  left.  He  may  have  lost  his  job,  but  she  won't  let  people 
say  so." 
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THAT  evening  at  dusk  Cora  went  home.  Her  mother 
was  sewing  in  the  sitting-room,  and  Edna  was  busy 
in  the  kitchen,  preparing  supper,  for  they  were  now  unable 
to  keep  a  servant. 

"Morris  says  he  met  Wynn  Dunham  on  the  street, 
this  afternoon,"  Mrs.  Wrenn  said.  "Have  you  seen 
him?" 

Cora  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  did  not  encourage 
her  mother  to  continue  her  remarks.  "I  am  hungry,"  she 
said.    "How  long  will  it  be  before  supper  is  ready?" 

"In  a  few  minutes;  you  are  always  in  such  a  hurry," 
her  mother  went  on.  "  Do  you  know  if  anything  has  gone 
wrong  with  Morris  to-day?" 

"Gone  wrong  with  him?    No.  Why?" 

"Because  he  came  home  early  this  afternoon  and  has 
been  acting  very  queerly.  Edna  noticed  it,  and  so  did  I. 
He  wouldn't  say  why  he  came  so  early,  and  has  been  off 
by  himself  ever  since.  I  watched  him  out  in  the  yard  for 
a  long  time,  through  the  window.  He  kept  walking  back 
and  forth,  restlessly.  He  would  sit  down,  but  only  for  a 
minute  at  a  time,  and  I  saw  him  frowning  and  heard  him 
sigh." 

"Where  is  he  now?"  Cora  asked. 

"  I  think  he  is  in  the  parlor.  Go  and  see  if  you  can  find 
out  what  ails  him.  He  is  awfully  moody  here  lately — 
seems  to  be  losing  heart.  He  wasn't  brought  up  to  work 
as  he  is  doing,  and — " 

Cora  heard  no  more,  for  she  was  leaving  the  room.  She 
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found  her  brother-in-law  seated  at  a  window,  and  on 
hearing  her  step  behind  him  he  rose  quickly. 

"Oh,  I  thought  it  was  Edna!"  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone 
of  rehef.  "So  you  are  home  already?  Is  it  as  late  as 
that?" 

"Why  don't  you  light  the  lamp?"  she  asked,  reaching 
for  a  match  on  the  mantelpiece  and  striking  it. 

"I  didn't  need  a  light,"  he  answered.  "I  was  just 
about  to  go  into  the  other  room." 

"But  I  need  it,"  she  returned,  significantly,  as  she 
raised  the  lamp-chimney  and  ignited  the  wick.  In  the 
light  he  looked  quite  seedy  as  to  his  clothes.  They  were 
threadbare  and  of  cheap  quaHty,  though  his  linen,  also 
frayed  and  broken,  was  immaciilately  clean.  Cora  stood 
looking  straight  into  his  face.  "What  is  the  matter  with 
you,  Morris?"  she  demanded.  "Out  with  it.  I  have 
noticed  for  several  days  that  you  have  been  gloomy,  and 
to-night  you  seem  more  so  than  ever." 

He  drew  a  deep  breath  which  was  like  a  sigh.  He  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment,  then  he  said,  with  a  touch  of  reckless- 
ness in  his  tone:  "I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  use 
keeping  it  from  you,  Cora — you  are  enough  of  a  business 
woman  to  understand — but  I  have  not  mentioned  it  to 
Edna  and  your  mother.  It  would  only  make  them  blue, 
Edna  especially.  You  know  the  last  time  I  got  out  of 
work  she  became  sick  over  it,  so  I  haven't  told  them  yet." 

"Have  you  lost  your  job?"  Cora  exclaimed,  aghast. 
"Have  you,  Morris?" 

"Snyder  and  Wilkins  have  gone  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver,"  he  all  but  groaned,  and  then  cleared  his  throat, 
as  if  in  shame  of  his  involuntary  weakness.  "It  was 
hinted  at  the  store  three  days  ago  and  I  began  to  worry 
then,  but  it  was  finally  decided  to-day.  The  stock  is  to 
be  sold  by  auction,  and  they  have  sent  to  Atlanta  for  an 
expert  accountant  to  put  the  books  in  shape.  They  don't 
need  me  any  longer,  for  they  are  going  out  of  business." 
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Cora  became  very  grave  in  her  deep  concern  and  sym- 
pathy. She  sat  down  in  a  rocking-chair  and  raised  a 
pretty  hand  to  her  chin.  "There  is  no  use  in  saying  I  am 
sorry,  Morris,"  she  faltered.  "You  know  how  I  feel  about 
it.  But  there  is  one  thing  you  must  remember,  Morris, 
and  that  is  that  you  yourself  are  not  to  blame.  I  have 
never  known  a  man,  in  my  life,  to  try  harder  to  make 
things  go  than  you  do.  If  you  were  my  own  brother  I 
could  not  sympathize  with  you  or  love  you  more.  I  know 
what  you  have  to  bear.  I  know  you  gave  up  smoking  some 
time  ago  because  you  could  not  afford  it.  I  know  that 
you  give  Edna  the  last  cent  you  have  and  never  think  of 
yourself.  But  you  have  been  brave  so  far,  Morris,  and 
you  must  keep  it  up.    Things  will  take  a  turn." 

"They  always  do  with  you,  little  sister,"  he  said,  look- 
ing away  from  her  steady  eyes,  "but  not  with  me.  As  a 
little  girl  you  put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  it  has 
been  there  ever  since.  You  are  a  miarvel  to  me,  and  you 
make  me  blush  with  shame.  I've  alwa3''s  wanted  to 
say  it,  and  I  am  going  to  now.  It  is  terribly  humiliating 
to  me  to  see  all  that  you  are  able  to  do  while  I,  a  strong 
man — " 

"Poof!  Rubbish!"  Cora  ejaculated,  tossing  her  head. 
"Don't  be  absurd!  I  am  nothing — anybody  could  do 
what  I  am  doing.  I  simply  fell  into  a  soft  berth,  that  is 
all.  If  Mr.  Skelton  didn't  like  me,  and  look  on  me  as  a 
daughter,  and  wasn't  the  sweetest,  best  boss  in  the  world, 
he  would  have  fired  me  long  ago.  It  is  different  when  men 
hire  men.  They  hold  one  another  right  to  the  mark  and 
exact  all  they  can  get  out  of  them,  and  more." 

"Mr.  Snyder  advised  me  to  try  some  other  town," 
Morris  said,  "but  that  is  out  of  the  question.  It  would 
take  money  to  travel  about  looking  for  work,  and  the 
Lord  knows  I  can't  even  pay  you  what  I  owe  you.  I 
was  sure,  by  the  end  of  this  month,  that  I  would  be 
able—" 
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"Let  up  on  that,  Morris!"  Cora  snapped  out,  impa- 
tiently. "Don't  ever  mention  that  again — ever  again,  do 
you  hear  me?  Let's  think  of  what  is  to  be  done.  Busi- 
ness is  looking  up  here  at  Famham.  You  are  sure  to  fall 
into  something  before  long.  You  always  have  and  you 
always  will." 

"But  Cora,  listen!"  Stockton  leaned  on  the  back  of  his 
chair  and  fixed  her  with  his  great,  despairing  eyes.  "I 
simply  can't  keep  Edna  on  here,  with  you  paying  the  ex- 
penses as  you  have  been  doing.  It  is  outrageous;  it  is 
hiuniliating;  it  is  driving  me  crazy.  I  am  losing  my  very 
manhood." 

Her  features  drawn  in  sympathy,  her  lips  tight,  Cora 
got  up  and,  going  to  him,  she  put  her  arm  around  his 
waist.  "Hush!"  she  said,  softly  and  caressingly,  her 
head  on  his  shoulder.  "I  shall  not  listen  to  you, 
Morris.  You  have  got  to  stay,  and  that  settles  it. 
Edna  is  my  sister  and  you  are  my  only  brother,  now 
that  Fred  is  gone.  If  you  and  Edna  were  to  go  I'd  lose 
courage  myself  and  give  up.  All  day  long,  when  I  am  in 
that  noisy,  dusty  old  mill  it  is  delightful  to  know  that 
when  I  get  home  I  am  to  be  with  those  I  love.  Don't 
think  of  going.  Everything  is  right  as  it  is.  Say,  are  you 
hungry?  lam.  Let's  go  help  Edna  set  the  table.  Don't 
tell  her  to-night.  Let's  have  some  music  after  supper. 
Oh,  Morris,  it  doesn't  pay  to  have  the  blues." 

"God  bless  you,"  he  responded.  "You  make  me 
hope  in  spite  of  myself.  You  are  a  wonder,  Cora — a 
wonder." 

As  they  were  entering  the  dining-room  they  heard 
Edna,  who  was  in  the  kitchen,  crying  as  if  in  great 
pain. 

"Wait,  I'll  get  the  camphor;  that  wiU  stop  it!"  Mrs. 
Wrenn  was  heard  saying,  excitedly. 

"What  is  it?"  Cora  and  Morris  asked  in  a  breath,  as 
they  ran  in. 
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"She  has  btimt  her  hand — turned  over  the  frying-pan 
full  of  hot  grease,"  Mrs.  Wrenn  cried,  with  a  touch  of 
impatience.  "Instead  of  letting  the  pan  fall  to  the  floor, 
the  silly  thing  caught  it  with  her  bare  hand." 

"Quick!  This  is  the  best  thing!"  Cora  cried,  running  to 
a  bread-tray  containing  some  flour-dough  and  taking  up 
some  in  her  hands.  "This  wiU  stop  the  pain  at  once. 
Hold  out  your  hand  and  let  me  cover  it  with  this." 

Edna  obeyed  willingly,  and  Cora  quickly  applied  the 
dough  to  the  burnt  hand.  "Now  hold  it  that  way  till 
I  get  a  cloth  to  bind  it  up  with.  It  doesn't  hurt  now,  does 
it?  Aunt  Hilda  taught  me  that,  long  ago.  The  damp 
dough  cools  it,  shuts  out  the  air,  and  the  soda  draws  out 
the  pain." 

Edna  had  ceased  crying,  though  the  tears  were  still  on 
her  cheeks. 

"No,  it  doesn't  hurt  now,"  she  said,  but  she  was  still 
frowning  and  angry.  "Please  see  if  the  biscuits  are 
burning,  mother.  They  were  almost  ready  to  talce 
out." 

"Just  in  time  to  save  them,"  Mrs.  Wrenn  cried,  as  she 
opened  the  range  door,  drew  out  a  big  pan  of  brown  bis- 
cuits, and  quickly  turned  them  over.  "I  smelled  them- 
burning." 

Cora  laughed  as  she  came  forward  with  a  strip  of  white 
cotton  cloth.  "You  will  have  some  blisters  in  the  morn- 
ing, Edna,"  she  remarked.  "But  let  me  warn  you,  don't 
puncture  them.  Let  them  go  down  under  the  whole  skin, 
and  they  won't  become  sore." 

"You  will  have  to  put  the  supper  on  the  table  your- 
selves," Edna  said,  petulantly,  "and  somebody  will  have 
to  wash  the  dishes.    I  am  siu-e  I  can't." 

"Morris  and  I  will  do  it,"  Cora  proposed,  with  a  laugh, 
as  she  finished  binding  up  the  dough-coated  hand.  "You 
may  sit  and  watch  us,  if  you  wish.  We  were  going  to  have 
some  music  after  supper,  but  you  can't  play  with  your 
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hand  in  a  boxing-glove  like  that;   however,  we  can  sing, 
anyway.     Eh,  Morris?" 

Since  Cora  was  so  popular  with  the  general  public,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  Wynn  Dunham,  to  whom  she  had 
been  such  a  loyal  friend,  should  be  delighted  with  her. 
Indeed,  after  leaving  her  that  morning  he  had  scarcely 
thought  of  anything  but  her.  As  he  shook  hands  with  his 
old  friends  and  acquaintances  in  the  stores  and  offices 
she  was  constantly  in  his  mind,  and  when  he  met  Lucy 
at  the  gate  on  his  return  at  noon,  and  drew  her  into  the 
shade  of  one  of  the  trees  in  the  front  yard,  it  was  with  the 
sole  intention  of  speaking  of  Cora. 

"Who  do  you  think  praised  you  to  the  skies,  this  morn- 
ing?" he  inquired,  as  he  watched  the  look  of  pleased  curi- 
osity creep  into  her  face. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  answered,  eagerly.  "Who  was 
it?" 

"Guess."  He  kept  the  information  back  as  if  it  were 
something  he  loved  to  linger  over. 

"I  can't  imagine,"  he  said.     "Who  was  it?" 

"It  was  a  young  lady,"  he  led  her  further,  still  smiling. 
"A  very  nice,  pretty  girl,  a  staunch  friend  of  yours." 

"Oh,  you  mean  Cora!    Do  you  mean  Cora  Wrenn?" 

"  Yes,  she  said  a  great  many  fine  things  about  you.  She 
made  me  very,  very  proud  of  you." 

"What  she  says  doesn't  count,"  Lucy  said,  "because 
she  says  nice  things  about  everybody;  but  she  is  lovely. 
She  is  the  best  friend  I  have.  She  is  always  doing  some- 
thing nice  for  me  and  the  other  girls  in  her  Sunday-school 
class.    All  of  us  want  to  be  like  her." 

"I  am  going  to  ask  her  advice  about  you,  and  act  on 
it,"  Wynn  said,  studying  his  sister's  face. 

"About  me?"  Lucy  opened  her  eyes  wide  in  surprise. 

"  Yes;  I  am.  going  to  send  you  off  to  some  good  finishing 
school,  and  she  must  tell  me  which,  one  to  select." 
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"You  are  going  to  send  me?"  dropping  the  words 
slowly.  "Why,  brother,  you — " 

"Yes,"  he  broke  in,  smiling  over  her  perplexity,  "I  am 
going  to  do  it.  Would  you  like  to  go,  say,  to  Staunton, 
Virginia,  where  Cora  went  once?" 

"Of  course  I  should,  for  afterward  I  could  teach,  and  if 
I  don't  teach  I  shall  have  to  work  in  the  factory  or  a 
store,  but  I  could  not  let  you  pay  for  it,  brother,  even  if 
you  do  get  work  here  and  are  able.  You  have  your  life 
before  you,  and  I  have  mine.  Our  family  has  kept  you 
back  too  long,  in  one  way  and  another.  No,  Wynn,  you 
shall  not  spend  your  wages  on  me." 

"Well,  I  think  it  will  be  Staunton,"  he  laughed,  con- 
fidently, "and  Cora  shall  help  you  buy  your  things.  We'll 
all  three  of  us  run  down  to  Atlanta  some  day,  if  she  can 
get  off,  and  have  a  good  time." 

But  Lucy  only  shook  her  head.  "I  couldn't  let  you 
do  it,  Wynn,"  she  persisted.  "I  love  you  too  much  to  be 
a  burden  on  you.  Cora  Wrenn  has  never  been  a  burden 
on  any  one,  and  I  want  to  be  Uke  her.  I  will  be  like  her 
if  I  can." 

"Nevertheless,  you  are  going  to  Staunton,"  he  repeated 
as  they  went  into  the  farm-house,  arm  in  arm.  "That  bright 
mind  of  yours  shall  have  every  possible  advantage." 


CHAPTER  XI 

MRS.  Gussie  (not  Mrs,  William)  Thornton,  as  she 
now  called  herself,  came  home  a  day  earlier  than 
she  was  expected.  A  rural  mail-carrier  brought  her  with 
him  in  his  buggy  and  left  her  at  the  gate  of  her  cottage, 
before  the  surprised  gaze  of  Jane  Calaway,  who  passed 
half  her  time  at  the  front  window,  looking  out  on  the  road. 

"Why,  how  come  this?"  Jane  asked  in  her  own  diction. 
"I  wa'n't  looking  for  you  till  to-morrow." 

"I  saved  a  dollar  by  it,"  Gussie  explained,  taking  up 
her  big  bag  and  swinging  it  by  her  side  as  she  came 
through  the  gate.  "It  would  have  cost  me  two  dollars 
by  the  stage,  and  Mr.  Warner  said  he  would  do  it  for  one, 
if  I'd  not  object  to  the  constant  stops  at  the  boxes  along 
the  road.  It  didn't  make  a  bit  of  difference  to  me.  I 
thought  it  was  fun,  and  I  bought  two  dozen  eggs  from  a 
farm  at  half  the  regular  price  asked  by  the  stores  here  in 
town.  Yes,  it  was  great  fun,  for  Mr.  Warner  is  a  big 
talker  and  knows  people  everywhere." 

"Fun?  I  say  fun. !  There  is  plenty  of  fun  ready  for  you 
here." 

"What  do  you  mean?  Has  anything  happened?" 
Gussie  was  in  her  bedroom  by  this  time,  her  bag  at  her 
feet,  her  gloved  hands  busy  removing  her  dusty  hat  and 
veil. 

"Hain't  you  met  nobody  from  Famham  in  the  last 
three  days?"  Jane  sat  down  on  the  bed,  her  small,  bead- 
like eyes  twinkling,  her  thin,  brown  fingers  linked  ex- 
pectantly in  her  lap. 
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"Not  a  soul — ^not  a  living  soul."  Gussie  bent  over  her 
eagerly.     "Why  do  you  ask  that?" 

"Because  if  you  had  they  would  have  mentioned  it  to 
you  of  all  folks  on  earth,  and  goodness  knows  enough  is 
being  said.  Gussie,  that  fool  tramp  of  a  husband  of 
yours  come  home  the  other  night." 

"What?"  Gussie  exclaimed,  and  her  face  blanched  as 
she  moved  to  a  rocking-chair  near  a  window  and  sank 
into  it. 

"Yes,  and  v/hat  do  you  think  the  scam^p  had  the  cheek 
to  do?"  Jane  waited  for  a  moment,  and  as  there  was  no 
response  from  the  bewildered  occupant  of  the  chair  she 
answered  the  question  herself.  "He  com.e  straight  here, 
all  covered  with  dust  and  lampblack,  lugging  a  valise. 
He  got  here  after  dark  and  walked  up  on  the  porch  as 
big  as  life,  and  started  in.  I  heard  the  knob  rattle,  but 
the  door  was  locked,  and  so  he  had  to  wait  till  I  got 
there.  He  looked  astonished,  and  asked  where  you  was 
at.  I  told  him  that  you  was  away,  and  I  didn't  know  ex- 
actly where.  Then  he  had  the  audacity  to  start  to  pass 
me  to  go  to  liis  old  room,  and  I  stopped  him." 

"You  stopped  him?"  came  faintly  from  Gussie's  Hps  as 
she  stroked  them  to  hide  their  quivering. 

"Of  course  I  stopped  him!  Do  you  reckon  I  was  going 
to  let  a  man  of  that  stripe  sleep  here,  in  a  little  box  of  a 
house  like  this,  and  me  the  only  woman  in  it?  I  knew  a 
woman  once  that  was  disgraced  for  life  for  a  sight  less 
than  that.  No,  sir.  I  sent  him  about  his  business,  but 
not  before  I  told  him  what  we  all  think  of  him." 

"What  did  you  say  to  him?"  Gussie  demanded,  feebly, 
and  yet  with  the  evident  desire  to  know  all  that  had 
passed. 

"Why,  I  just  put  myself  in  your  place  as  well  as  I 
could.  I'd  heard  you  say  what  you'd  do  if  he  ever  come 
back,  so  I  told  him  that  we'd  already  heard  he  was  busted 
all  to  flinders  and  was  on  the  lookout  for  him.    I  tried  my 
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best  to  shame  him,  but  I  don't  think  I  did,  for  he  was  too 
mad  and  disappointed  at  not  obtaining  shelter  for  the 
night.  He  looked  like  a  hobo.  His  beard  was  bristHng 
aU  over  his  face,  and  his  hair  and  eyebrows  was  full  o' 
dust  and  cinders.  He  didn't  look  to  me  like  he  had 
had  a  square  meal  in  a  month  o'  Sundays.  Say,  Gussie 
Thornton,  you  don't  mean  to  set  there  and  tell  me  that 
you  wasn't  glad  I  sent  him  off,  after  all  you've  said 
about  what  you  would  do  and  say  if  he  ever  dared  to 
show  his  face  around  here  any  more?" 

"  I  haven't  said  a  word;  you  are  doing  all  the  talking," 
Gussie  answered,  equivocally. 

"It  ain't  what  you  say,  but  what  you  don't  say  that 
seems  odd  to  me,"  Jane  retorted.  "I  acted  for  you,  and 
got  rid  of  him  in  tip-top  shape,  and  instead  of  getting  the 
thanks  I  naturally  expected,  you  sit  there,  as  limp  as  a 
dish-rag,  and  look  at  me  as  if  you  had  lost  the  best  friend 
you  ever  had." 

"Where  did  he  go  to  from — from  here?"  Gussie  stam- 
mered.   "  Didn't  he  leave  any  address?" 

"Address?  Huh!  Folks  tell  me  he  went  to  the  hotel. 
The  whole  town  knows  where  he  is  stopping,  and  every- 
body I've  talked  with  said  I  acted  with  proper  pride  and 
self-respect  and  that  you  would  be  bound  to  approve  of 
what  I  done." 

"Oh,  then  he  hasn't  left  town !"  Gussie  sat  more  erectly. 
"He  is  still  here?" 

"Oh  yes,  but  the  Lord  only  knows  how  he  expects  to 
pay  his  board.  Transients  pay  two  dollars  a  day  at  the 
hotel.  He  made  no  denial  of  the  report  that  he  had  lost 
all  he  had,  and  didn't  seem  to  be  the  least  bit  ashamed  of 
coming  back  on  you.  The  men  of  this  town  ought  to  tar 
and  feather  that  fellow  and  ride  him  on  a  rail,  to  act  as 
he  is  doing  after  the  shameful  way  he  has  treated  you  for 
the  last  year  and  a  half.  What  ails  you?  Why  don't  you 
talk — some,  anyway?" 
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"Because  there  is  nothing  to  say."  Gussie  was  draw- 
ing off  her  gloves,  which  till  now  she  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten were  on  her  limp  hands.  "So  he  admits  that  he 
has  lost  all  he  had  ?  I  heard  that,  but  I  wasn't  sure  it  was 
the  truth,  for  he  was  always  a  money-maker;  but  if  he 
says  it  is  so — " 

"He  told  me,"  Jane  broke  in,  "that  he  didn't  have 
enough  ready  cash  to  get  his  clothes  washed  (he  expected 
you  to  go  to  the  tub  for  that,  I  reckon),  and  that  him  and 
Wynn  Dunham,  who  come  home,  too,  had  rode  on  flat- 
cars  and  hoofed  it  through  the  country,  begging  snacks  of 
food  from  farmers  and  sleeping  in  haystacks  and  lofts  of 
stables.  They  are  a  pretty  pair  of  fools,  and  they  de- 
served to  come  home  dead  broke.  They  ought  to  be  an 
example  to  men  who  are  always  thinking  they  can  make 
a  better  living  in  some  far-off  place  than  at  home  amongst 
decent  people." 

The  information  that  Wynn  Dunham  had  returned  also 
failed  to  make  any  impression  on  the  stunned  and  bewil- 
dered wife,  so  absorbed  was  she  in  the  fresh  crisis  that 
had  arisen  between  her  and  her  husband. 

"Let's  not  talk  any  more  about  it  now,  anyway," 
Gussie  finally  proposed.  "I'm  tired  after  that  long  ride 
over  the  rough  roads.  The  springs  of  Mr.  Warner's  buggy 
were  broken,  and  every  time  we  struck  a  rock  or  rut  we 
bounced — " 

"My  Lord!  You  make  me  sick,  Gussie  Thornton,  so 
you  do!"  Jane  shook  her  corkscrew  curls  till  they  seemed 
to  waltz  with  one  another  on  her  dingy  pate.  "  '  Tired! 
Broken  springs,  ruts  in  the  road' — what  not?  While  me 
and  this  whole  town  are  waiting  for  you  to  send  that 
roving  medicine-peddler  and  side-showman  about  his  busi- 
ness. Why,  Gussie  Thornton,  are  you  going  plumb  out 
of  your  senses?" 

"You  don't  understand  me  and  him,"  Gussie  faltered, 
her  eyes  downcast.     "When  he  left  home  he  said  he 
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wouldn't  ever  darken  the  door  of  this  house  again  unless 
I  wrote  him  that  I  was  sorry  for  what  I  said.  I  didn't 
write  him  a  line — not  a  single  line.  My  pride  wouldn't 
let  me  do  that,  Jane,  and  so  I  didn't." 

"Well,  if  you  didn't,  then  he  weakened.  I  won't  say 
weakened,  neither,  for  when  a  man  of  that  brand  gets 
hard  up  he  will  descend  to  anything.  He  didn't  stand  up 
to  his  agreement,  anyway,  and  here  he  is,  bag  and  bag- 
gage, landed  on  you  for  support." 

"You  don't  know  him  as  well  as  I  do,"  Gussie  allowed 
herself  to  say.  "The  fact  that  he  would  come  back  in 
spite  of  what  he  said,  Jane,  shows  that  something  serious 
has  happened  to  him.  Maybe  he  is  not  well,  and  wanted 
to  come  home  to  die  here  where  his  folks  are  all  buried. 
Oh,  that  may  be  it — that  may  be  it,  Jane!" 

"Buried — a  dog's  hind  foot !"  Jane  exclaimed,  derisively. 
"He  has  taken  on  more  flesh,  if  I  am  any  judge.  He  was 
so  heavy  when  he  thumped  down  the  steps  that  I  thought 
he'd  split  the  planks,  and  he  fairly  kicked  the  gate  off  its 
hinges  as  he  went  through.  If  a  man  came  treating  my 
property  like  that  I'd  have  the  law  on  him.  You've  got 
the  titles  in  your  own  name  for  this  farm;  I've  heard 
you  say  so." 

"Yes,  in  my  name,  but — " 

"But  it  won't  be  that  way  long,  say  it,  and  be  done 
with  it,"  Jane  fumed.  "He'll  be  after  you  to  get  it  back, 
and  you  wiU  be  just  weak  enough  to  give  in.  Oh,  I  know 
all  you  married  women.  Men  just  have  to  crook  their 
little  fingers,  and  you  fall  on  their  necks  and  kiss  their 
feet." 

Gussie  stood  up.  "Well,  leave  him  to  me,"  she  said, 
coldly  and  with  rising  impatience.  "I  know  how  to  deal 
with  him,  and  I'll  act  as  I  think  best.  No,  no,  no,  don't 
say  any  more.  I'll  get  mad  if  you  do,  Jane.  I  know  when 
I've  had  enough  of  one  subject.  I'd  have  to  see  him  face 
to  face  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say  to  decide  fully.     I 
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believe  in  giving  even  a  dog  a  fair  show,  and  why  not  a 
man,  even — even  if  he  has  done  wrong?" 

"Well,  well,  well!"  Jane  spouted  in  sheer  disgust.  "Of 
all  things  under  high  heaven,  this  certainly  caps  the  stack. 
You've  told  everybody  you  ever  talked  with  that  you  are 
done  with  Bill  Thornton  for  good  and  all,  and  yet  you 
talk  this  way  now.  The  next  time  you  want  somebody  to 
take  care  of  your  house  and  act  for  you  while  you  are  off 
gallivanting  about  I'll  have  other  irons  in  the  fire."  And 
with  this  ultimatimi  Jane  flounced  from  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THAT  afternoon  Thornton  happened  to  meet  the  mail- 
carrier  near  the  post-office  and  learned  that  his  wife 
was  back.  Indeed,  he  was  so  agitated  by  the  news  that 
he  was  unable  to  inquire  of  the  man  anything  pertaining 
to  her  state  of  health  or  intentions,  and  simply  turned 
away,  wondering  what  his  next  step  would  be.  He 
deemed  himself  lucky,  just  then,  to  meet  Wynn,  and  the 
two  walked  along  one  of  the  sidestreets  to  talk  the  mat- 
ter over  in  private. 

"What  would  you  do,  my  boy?"  Thornton  wanted  to 
know.  "You  see  I've  been  to  the  house  once  and  been 
kicked  out  like  an  egg-sucking  dog.  Would  you  risk  it 
again?    Would  you  advise  that?" 

"It  is  hard  to  say,  but  I  think  I  should,"  Wynn  an- 
swered. "There  is  nothing  like  getting  things  at  first 
hand.  There  would  be  no  harm  in  your  going  to  the  door, 
anyway,  and  asking  if  you  might  see  your  wife." 

"I  reckon  you  are  right,"  Thornton  agreed.  "How do  I 
look?  Is  this  collar  clean?  I  sweat  a  lot  in  warm  weather, 
and  the  dust — " 

"You  look  all  right,"  Wynn  answered.  "You  have 
been  worrying,  and  it  shows  in  your  face  and  eyes,  but 
that  ought  not  to  offend  your  wife.  I  believe  I'd  go  right 
away — the  sooner  the  better." 

"Yes,  but  I'm  nervous,  Wynn.  I  feel  in  my  very  bones 
that  she  is  going  to  turn  me  down.  You  see,  the  more 
I  think  about  it  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  I  have 
no  right  to  as  good  a  woman  as  Gussie  is.     How  can  I 
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go  to  her  with  any  degree  of  hope  after  I've  acted  as  I 
have  for  a  year  and  a  half?  What  real  excuse  have  I  got? 
I've  got  a  roll  of  money  to  give  her,  but  what  is  that? 
To  offer  her  money  now  would  seem  like  trying  to  buy 
her  off.  It  would  be  aU  right  if  me  and  her  was  on  good 
terms,  but  won't  count  now.  Say,  you  haven't  said  any- 
thing about  my  big  deal  to  anybody  here,  have  you?" 

"No,  I  haven't  mentioned  your  business,  or  mine," 
Wynn  laughed,  "though  you  have  started  the  report  that 
we  are  both  down  and  out.    I've  heard  it  a  dozen  times." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  am  sorry  they  haven't  found 
it  out  yet,"  Thornton  said.  "Somehow  I  love  to  think  of 
the  bombs  we  got  up  our  sleeves.  Well,  well,  I'm  going 
to  the  house  and  have  it  over  with." 

"Good  luck  to  you,"  Wynn  said  as  they  parted. 
"  Don't  be  afraid;  it  will  come  out  all  right." 

Thornton  walked  straight  to  his  old  home.  "There  is 
one  comfort  in  the  way  I'm  doing  it  now,"  he  mused. 
"I  am  not  loaded  down  with  baggage,  and  won't  have  to 
call  a  dray  to  help  me  get  away  if  she  fires  me." 

The  door  of  the  cottage  was  open,  and  yet  he  knocked 
on  it,  and  stood  a  little  to  one  side  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  a  circumstance  which  would  have  struck  him  as 
being  highly  amusing  had  it  been  the  act  of  any  other 
man  than  himself.  Jane  Calaway  came  from  the  sitting- 
room,  a  storm-cloud  gathering  over  her  tight  curls  and 
spiteful,  flashing  eyes.  She  did  not  invite  him  in,  but, 
with  an  air  of  anticipating  what  he  was  going  to  say,  sim- 
ply waited  for  him  to  make  his  wishes  known.  This  was 
hard  to  do,  Thornton  discovered,  for  he  knew  only  too 
well  what  Jane  thought  of  hun  and  his  belated  aspira- 
tions. 

"  Is  Gussie  at  home?"  he  stammered.  "  I  heard  she  got 
back,  and — and  if  she  is — is  willing,  I'd  like  to  see  her. 
You  might  ask  her  how  she  feels  about  it." 

"Well,  she  ain't  willing,  as  I  know  of,  for  no  decent 
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woman  would  be,"  Jane  retorted,  harshly,  "but  there  is 
two  of  us  here  now,  and  it  is  broad  dayHght,  so  I  reckon 
there  will  be  no  harm  if  you  go  in  the  parlor  and  set  there 
till  I  ask  her  what  she  wants  to  do.  If  she  takes  my 
advice,  Bill  Thornton,  she  won't  waste  a  minute  on  you 
or  anybody  else  of  your  stripe." 

"Well,  tell  her  I'll  wait  in  the  parlor,  please,"  Thornton 
answered,  quite  in  the  tone  of  a  gentleman  who  would 
not  be  rude  to  a  lady  even  under  severe  provocation. 

It  seemed  an  odd  thing  for  him  to  do,  this  seating  him- 
self with  such  studied  formality  in  a  chair  he  remembered 
to  have  bought  with  his  own  money.  Nothing  in  the 
little  room  was  changed;  nothing  was  missing  except  a 
certain  thing  he  remembered  to  have  hung,  at  his  wife's 
suggestion,  above  the  mantelpiece — an  enlarged  photo- 
graph of  himself  in  an  oaken  frame.  Another  picture  was 
in  its  place,  an  enlarged  photograph  of  Gussie  herself,  in 
a  very  attractive  dress,  taken  since  he  had  left  home.  He 
stood  up  to  look  at  it,  wondering  if  the  complacent  smile 
on  her  face  and  in  her  eyes  had  been  produced  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  photographer,  or  was  habitual  with  the 
sitter.  There  was  something  ominous  in  that  smile,  as 
he  now  viewed  it,  and  his  eyes  lingered  on  the  picture  in. 
mute  appeal  after  he  had  resumed  his  seat.  Gussie  cer- 
tainly had  never  seemed,  even  in  the  earliest  days  of  his 
courtship,  quite  so  far  beyond  his  reach  as  at  this  mo- 
ment. She  seemed  even  more  so  when  he  heard  her 
coming,  for  she  paused  just  outside  the  door,  and  he  heard 
her  saying  to  Jane — of  all  things  on  earth,  she  was  saying 
as  calmly  as  if  nothing  unusual  was  about  to  take  place: 

"Crease  it  down  tight,  Jane,  and  hem  it  on  the  ma- 
chine; then  I'll  show  you  what  to  do  with  the  others. 
I'll  be  back  in  a  minute." 

"  'Back  in  a  minute'!  "  he  repeated  to  himself  in  his 
dry  throat.  "Fast  work,  old  girl;  but  never  mind,  give 
a  fellow  a  chance." 
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The  next  moment  she  was  standing  before  him;  her 
lips  were  drawn  tight,  and  her  eyes  gleamed  resentfully 
as  they  bore  down  on  him.  Her  hands  hung  straight  at 
her  sides  and  she  showed  no  indication  of  extending  the 
usual  one  to  him  in  greeting. 

"Jane  says  you  asked  for  me,"  she  said,  a  little  quiver 
in  her  voice,  which  she  soon  mastered. 

"Why,  yes,  I  was  passing  and  I  thought  I'd  drop  in —  I 
mean,"  he  stammered,  helplessly,  "that  I  heard  you  was 
back,  Gussie,  and — and  having  nothing  particular  to  do — 
or — or  anjrwhere  else  to  go,  I —  But  that  isn't  what  I 
mean,  Gussie.  Won't  you  set  down?  Take  a  seat,  and 
rest.  The  truth  is,  I  want  to  have  a  chat  with  you,  if  you 
don't  object." 

"I  haven't  the  slightest  objection."  Gussie  produced  a 
curving  of  the  Hps  that  was  like,  and  yet  unlike,  one  of 
her  old  smiles.     "When  did  you  get  back  to  Famham?" 

He  told  her,  though  he  was  sure  she  already  knew  what 
his  reply  would  be.  "Of  course,"  he  added,  humbly,  "if 
I'd  taken  a  second  thought,  Gussie,  I  wouldn't  have  come 
straight  here  from  the  train,  as  I  did  that  night,  and  the 
Lord  Himself  knows  I  wouldn't  if  I'd  known  that  virago 
was  here.  You  would  have  raked  me  over  the  coals 
yourself,  if  you  had  been  here,  of  course,  but  you  needn't 
be  afraid  the  job  wasn't  done  right.  If  you  are  giving 
Jane  wages,  you  ought  to  double  her  pay.  She  is  a  good 
one.  She  fixed  me  aU  right.  I  haven't  looked  a  human 
being  straight  in  the  face  since." 

There  was  the  faintest  suggestion  of  a  real  smile  in 
Gussie's  eyes  as  she  seated  herself  and  careful!}?-  brushed 
her  skirt  downward  with  a  firm  hand.  "She  told  me 
what  she  said,"  Gussie  remarked,  simply.  "She  has  a 
sharp  temper  and  is  a  little  bit  soured  on  men  in  general. 
It  is  a  funny  thing  to  me  that  she  should  know  so  much 
about  them,  never  having  tried  to  live  with  one." 

"That is  fimny,"  Thornton  acquiesced,  blindly.  "Well, 
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well,  Gussie,  I  reckon  there  is  no  use  in  me  saying  that — 
that  I'm  sorry  we  have  lived  apart  this  way.  To  be  hon- 
est, Gussie,  I  stood  it  as  long  as  I  could  out  there,  and 
when  I  run  across  Wynn  Dunham,  and  me  and  him  saw 
poor  George  breathe  his  last,  I  admit  I  got  homesick.  I 
don't  know  but  what  if  you  was  to  see  Wynn,  and  would 
talk  with  him  about  me  a  little,  he  might  throw  fresh 
light  on  me  as  a  man.  The  truth  is,  I  wasn't  as  big  a 
fool  out  there  about  dressing  up  and  showing  off  before 
women  as  I  was  back  here  at  home.  I've  settled  down  a 
heap.  Wynn  will  tell  you  that  me  and  him  both  lived 
lonely  sort  of  lives  after  business  hours  out  there  in  that 
new  settlement.  Why,  we  used  to  get  together  in  his 
room  mighty  nigh  every  night  of  the  week,  and  just  set 
and  talk  about  this  country  back  here,  like  it  was  heaven 
itself  which  we  had  both,  as  you  might  say,  shut  our- 
selves out  of." 

"Oh,  I  see!"  Gussie  arched  her  brows  and  smiled. 
"Were  there  no  prayer-meetings,  or  anything  of  that  sort 
to  go  to?" 

"No,  folks  are  handling  money  and  losing  or  m.aking 
too  fast  to  go  to  meeting."  He  failed  to  sound  the  depths 
of  her  sarcasm,  so  tensely  was  he  bent  upon  appeasing 
her.  "So,  as  I  say,  Gussie,  as  soon  as  I  got  out  of  busi- 
ness— got  foot-loose — my  first  thought  was  of  you  and 
home,  and  so  I  come." 

"It  was  reported  that  you  had  quit  selling  that  nasty 
stuff  several  months  ago."  Gussie  wotdd  have  made  an 
adroit  cross-questioner.  "But  according  to  what  you  say 
now  it  happened  quite  recently." 

"Well,  you  will  have  to  listen  tome,  and  not  to  out- 
siders, if  you  want  a  straight  tale,"  Thornton  protested  in 
an  aggrieved  tone.  "I've  got  a  witness  for  all  I  say. 
Wynn  wiU  tell  you — " 

"I  don't  care  to  talk  to  him  or  anybody  else  about  the 
matter,"  Gussie  retorted.    "I  don't  have  to  be  told  what 
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my  rights  are,  but  I  am  going  to  be  fairer  with  you  than 
folks  here  will  lead  you  to  believe.  You  gave  me  money 
when  you  had  it,  when  you  were  making  it,  and  Jane  and 
the  rest  of  them  here  think  I  am  low  and  stingy  enough  to 
refuse  you  at  least  a  share  of  what  you  left  with  me.  I 
want  you  to  understand  that  I  shall  see  a  lawyer  at  once 
and  have  him  draw  up  papers  giving  you  back  half  of  all 
you  ever  deeded  to  me.  That  need  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  we  are  to  be  anything  more  to  one  another  than  we 
have  been  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  but  now  that^ 
you  are  out  of  work  and — " 

"Why,  Gussie,  you  don't  think — you  can't  think  for  a 
minute,"  Thornton  interrupted,  excitedly,  "that  I  would 
let  you  give  me  back  any  of  your  property!  My  gosh! 
Why,  the  very  littleness  of  that  gift  to  you  is  the  one 
thing  that  has  made  me  ashamed  of  myself  as — as  your 
legal  provider.  Why,  good  gracious!  child,  I'd  die  ten 
thousand  deaths  of  starvation,  or  any  other  slow  process, 
rather  than  take  one  single  penny  of  your  little  holdings!" 

"Well,  if  you  don't  want  money  what  are  you  here 
for?"     Gussie  was  all  seriousness  now. 

"Why,  I  was  just  telling  you,  don't  you  remember? 
I — I  wanted  to  see  you  again,  Gussie.  I  wanted  to  get 
back  home.  I — I  wanted  things  like  they  used  to  be.  I've 
tried  playing  a  lone  hand,  and  the  game  is  queered.  I  am 
done  with  it.  I  want  a  respectable  roof  over  my  head 
and  over  yours,  too.  I  want  me  and  you  to  build  a  big, 
fine  house  and  stock  it  from  bottom  to  top  with  fine — " 

Here  Gussie  gave  a  rippling  laugh.  "Remember  you 
are  not  on  'the  box,'  as  you  used  to  call  it,  talking  about 
the  marvels  that  can  be  done  with  that  medicine.  You 
always  had  visions  and  you  have  them  yet.  How  do  you 
expect  to  make  a  living  now?  Are  you  going  into  some 
other  line?" 

Thornton  blinked  under  the  indecision  as  to  what  he 
would  say  about  his  recent  good  fortune.    He  was  tempted 
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to  let  it  out,  but  postponed  it.  "Oh,  I  can  find  something 
to  do  here,  I  reckon,"  he  said,  awkwardly.  "Famham 
is  getting  to  be  a  hustling  place." 

"Then  you  don't  intend  to  continue  peddling  that  fake 
stuff?"  Gussie  shrugged  her  shoulders  with  sudden  im- 
patience with  herself  over  having  shown  apparent  inter- 
est in  his  plans,  and  concluded,  frigidly:  "Not  that  it 
makes  the  slightest  difference  to  me,  though.  I  have 
started  out  to  live  alone,  and  I  have  done  very  well  at 
it,  so  far.  I  sold  a  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  garden  truck 
last  spring.    Oh,  I  can  make  a  living." 

"Looky  here,  Gussie" — he  was  now  desperately  serious, 
and  his  look  and  voice  reminded  her  of  his  old,  independ- 
ent way — "I  don't  want  any  more  of  this  foolishness. 
You'll  never  lay  your  hand  to  making  a  living  while  I  am 
alive.  If  you  hadn't  married  me,  you  would  have  hooked 
on  to  some  other  fellow  that  would  have  made  life  easy 
for  you,  and  I'm  going  to  do  it,  if  the  Lord  will  back  me. 
Of  course,  I  won't  sell  that  medicine  any  more.  I'm  plumb 
out  of  it,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  I  haven't  any  more  right 
to  deal  in  it  now  than  anybody  else.  I've  sold  out  for 
cash." 

"And  used  the  money  to  get  home  on,  I  see,"  Gussie 
smiled. 

"Huh!  I  say!"  Thornton  said.  "You  don't  under- 
stand. I  don't  mean  that  I  just  sold  the  few  bottles  left 
on  hand.  Listen  to  me,  Gussie" — he  fixed  her  with  one 
of  his  old  stares  of  business  confidence — "I  always  told 
you  that  eHxir  of  mine  was  a  dang  good  mixture,  didn't  I?" 

"Yes,  you  said  so."  Gussie  returned  his  stare  steadily. 
"You  said  it  so  often  when  you  were  gulling  follcs  with  it 
that  you  got  to  believe  it.  I  always  predicted  that  you 
would  come  to  exactly  what  you  have  come  to.  You  are 
willing  to  admit  it  now,  I  hope?" 

"I  can't,  Gussie."  Thornton  sat  erect,  his  hands  splay- 
ing over  his  knees,  his  broad  feet  braced  as  if  he  were  ready 
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to  slide  somewhere.  "You  did  run  the  stuff  down,  and 
you  often  hurt  my  feelings  by  it.  You  laughed  and  poked 
fun  at  me  when  I  was  at  home  so  much  that  I  had  hard 
work  talking  up  the  stuff  on  the  box  aftei-ward;  but 
you  were  away  off.  I  didn't  intend  to  tell  this  even  to 
you  yet,  but  the  truth  is  that  when  I  got  out  West  and 
put  my  whole  mind  on  my  work  and  quit  all  outside  fool- 
ishness, I  whooped  the  thing  up  so  big  that  several  whole- 
sale patent-medicine  men  got  to  keeping  tab  on  me. 
Why,  they  even  had  men  on  m.y  track,  as  keen  as  detec- 
tives, watching  my  sales  and  inquiring  of  the  folks  that 
used  it — " 

"And  forced  you  to  quit,  eh?  Ah,  I  see!  You  remem- 
ber I  used  to  ask  you  about  that  very  thing.  I  predicted 
that — that  the  law  would — " 

"You  predicted  nothing  that  came  true,  Gussie — not  one 
thing."  It  was  his  first  show  of  his  old  impatience  with  her 
hasty  conclusions.  "They  were  following  me  in  order  to 
buy  me  out  and  market  the  stuff  in  big  stAde.  I  let  'em 
scramble  over  one  another  for  a  while,  and  then,  when 
they  offered  me  a  clean  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  cold 
cash  for  aU  rights,  I  closed  out." 

"How  ridiculous!  How  absurd!"  Gussie  laughed,  and 
then  her  smile  slowly  died  under  his  suave  gaze  as  he 
sat,  his  arms  folded.  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
anybody  was  fool  enough  to — to — ?" 

"I  have  no  reason  for  lying,  Gussie,"  he  assured  her, 
"and  that  brings  me  back  to  you  and  me.  I  reckon  if 
I  hadn't  put  that  deal  through  I  wouldn't  have  had  the 
cheek  to  come  home,  but  after  I  got  the  money  in  the 
bank  I  could  hardly  sleep  for  wanting  to  give  you  the 
benefit  of  it.  Oh,  I  used  to  lie  there  in  my  boarding- 
house  and  draw  pictures  of  what  we  d  do  with  it !  I 
wanted  to  give  you  a  nice  home  with  every  improvement. 
I  never  had  done  as  much  as  I  wanted  for  you,  and  I 
wanted  a  chance  to  show  my  hand." 
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Gussie  was  not  only  convinced,  but  she  betrayed  great 
excitement.  Whether  it  was  joy  over  his  success,  or  even 
a  deeper  and  tenderer  emotion,  he  never  knew.  Her 
cheeks  were  flushed,  her  melting  eyes  were  reflecting  new 
lights.  She  stood  up  and  walked  to  the  front  window  as  if 
to  hide  her  glowing  face  from  him. 

"Do  you  really  mean  that  yOu  cared  for  the  money  on 
my  account?"  she  faltered,  veiled  by  the  cheap  cotton 
lace  curtain  which  she  had  drawn  between  her  and  him. 

"That's  what  I  mean,  Gussie,"  he  returned,  rising  and 
venturing  nearer  to  her.  "But  I  don't  see  any  way  of 
giving  you  the — the  full  benefit  unless  we  can  agree 
somehow  to  live  on  as  we  used  to  do." 

She  was  silent  a  moment,  then  she  said:  " I  don't  know 
how  to  agree  to  it  exactly,  Bill.  I've  got  some  natural 
pride  left.  I  don't  want  to  be  talked  about,  and  accused 
of  things  I  am  not  guilty  of.  That  would  hurt  a  woman — 
you  know  it  would." 

"I  don't  understand  you,  Gussie,"  he  said,  breathlessly. 
"You  are  talking  in  riddles,  and  this  is  a  time  for  plain 
words." 

"Well,  you  see,"  she  returned,  "I've  said  positively  to 
dozens  and  dozens  of  folks  that  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, would  I  live  with  you  again,  and  now,  you  see, 
if  I  was  to  do  so,  they  would — would,  well — you  know  what 
they  would  say." 

"  How  do  I  know  what  they  would  say?  I  don't  give 
a  red  cent  what  they  would  say,  anyway.    They  ain't  us." 

"But  I  do,"  Gussie  frowned.  "They  will  say  that  it 
was  the  fifty  thousand  dollars  that  bought  me  over,  and 
I'm  not  going  to  have  a  thing  like  that  said  of  me.  It 
certainly  would  look  Hke  that  was  what  changed  me, 
wouldn't  it?" 

For  a  moment  he  seemed  nonplussed  by  the  situation, 
then  he  began  to  smile.  "Listen,  Gussie,  I'll  tell  you  what 
we  can  do,  and  it  will  work  like  a  charm.    Not  a  soul  here 
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knows  about  my  big  deal  except  Wynn  Dunham,  and  he 
is  pledged  to  keep  his  mouth  shut  till  I  tell  him  to  open  it. 
Now,  you  see,  nobody  need  know  anything  about  my 
business  yet  awhile.  We  can  set  in  to  our  old  way  of 
living,  and  after  the  excitement  and  gab  have  died  down 
I  can  make  out  that  I've  just  sold  my  medicine.  What  do 
you  say?  We  can  take  a  trip,  if  you  want  to;  we'll  have 
plenty  of  scads  to  do  it  on,  and  in  style,  at  that.  Fifty 
thousand  ain't  such  a  big  amount  in  New  York  or  Chicago, 
but  it  is  a  fine  chunk  for  a  town  like  this,  and  we  can  in- 
vest it  so  it  will  pay  us  a  nice  income  for  the  rest  of  our 
lives." 

There  was  nothing  that  she  could  say  by  way  of  oppo- 
sition, and  after  they  had  resumed  their  seats  they  spoke 
so  softly,  and  he  remained  so  long,  that  Jane  Calaway 
put  down  her  work  and  came  clattering  boldly  into  the 
passage.     Standing  in  the  doorway,  she  said: 

"It  is  getting  late,  Gussie  Thornton.  I'd  think  you'd 
light  the  lamp,  if  you  are  going  to  set  in  here  any  longer. 
You  are  acting  very  odd,  I  think,  after  all  you  have  said, 
here  and  there,  about  what  you'd  do  if  you  had  the  chance 
to  talk  straight  to  the  man  that's  been  wiping  his  feet  on 
you  so  long." 

Rising  quickly,  Gussie  went  to  her  and,  placing  her 
hands  on  her  shoulders,  she  said,  sweetly:  "Never  mind, 
Jane.  Don't  bother.  I  imderstand  him  better  than  most 
folks  do." 

When  Jane  had  angrily  retired,  Gussie  came  back  to 
her  husband.  "Go  get  your  things —  No,  you  won't  have 
time  now.  You  can  attend  to  it  later.  I  am  going  to 
cook  something  nice  for  your  supper.  You  can  sit  here 
and  smoke,  if  you  want  to." 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

WYNN  DUNHAM  was  told  all  this  the  next  morn- 
ing as  he  was  passing  Thornton's  old  home  and 
found  his  friend  and  fellow-adventurer  leaning,  with  a 
vast  air  of  contentment,  on  the  front  gate. 

"I  feel  like  a  fighting-cock,"  Thornton  concluded,  with 
an  exultant  laugh.  "Me  and  Gussie  are  going  off  on  a 
honeymoon  trip  for  a  week  or  so.  We  are  going  to  Atlanta 
and  around  that  way  to  New  York.  Jane  Calaway,  that 
danged  old  spitfire,  is  to  take  care  of  the  house  till  we 
get  back." 

Wynn  had  started  to  the  factory  to  see  Mr.  Skelton, 
whom  he  had  not  met  since  his  return,  and  as  he  walked 
on  he  made  no  effort  to  disguise  the  fact  from  himself 
that  he  was  going  chiefly  because  he  wanted  to  see  Cora 
Wrenn. 

He  deemed  himself  fortunate  in  finding  her  alone  in  the 
president's  office,  and  was  gratified  by  her  warm,  and  yet 
half  timid,  reception  of  him. 

"Mr.  Skelton  has  just  gone  up-stairs  to  see  about  some 
broken  machinery,"  she  said,  after  inviting  him  to  sit 
down.    "  He  will  be  back  in  a  few  minutes." 

"How  is  business?"  he  inquired,  admiring  her  crisp, 
cool  appearance  at  her  desk,  under  an  electric  fan. 

"Oh,  it  is  always  good  with  us,"  she  said,  "though,  of 
course,  things  come  up  now  and  then  that  are  disappoint- 
ing. Mr.  Skelton  got  a  letter  this  morning  that  has  upset 
him  greatly.  I  heard  him  say  he  would  teU  you  about  it, 
so  I  am  not  giving  away  business  secrets,  but  I'll  let  him 
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tell  you  himself.  He  was  awfully  glad  to  hear  you  were 
back.  He  has  spoken  of  it  a  dozen  times.  He  says  you 
are  a  bom  cotton-mill  man." 

"Well,  well,  well!"  Skelton  cried,  as  he  bustled  into  the 
office,  a  piece  of  broken  machinery  in  his  hand.  "Here 
you  are  at  last.  If  it  wasn't  for  taking  bread  and  meat 
from  the  mouths  of  our  employees  we'd  shut  down  the 
mill  and  have  a  holiday  in  your  honor.  Wouldn't  we, 
Cora?" 

Cora  made  no  reply,  though  her  rising  color  showed  that 
she  had  heard  the  jesting  platitude  and  understood  the 
genial  mood  which  had  prompted  it. 

"I  don't  want  to  take  up  your  time  in  business  hours," 
Wynn  said.  "I  know  you  must  have  a  lot  to  do,  but  I 
couldn't  resist  the  temptation  to  come  in." 

"We  have  nothing  to  do  of  importance,"  Skelton  said, 
with  a  smile,  "except  to  curse  out  a  few  narrow-minded 
people  who  never  know  what  is  best  for  them.  If  I  didn't 
have  the  patience  of  Job,  I'd  never  get  along  in  this  line. 
I've  just  had  a  pet  scheme  knocked  higher  than  a  kite, 
and  by  a  woman  I  never  laid  eyes  on  but  once  in  my  life." 

Cora  glanced  at  Wynn  knowingly,  and  half  nodded. 
Her  eyes  smiled  when  she  said,  "Woman  has  been  the 
chief  stumbling-block  to  man's  progress  since  he  was 
created.  She  upset  things  in  the  beautiful  Garden  of 
Eden;   why  shouldn't  she  in  a  noisy  old  cotton-miU?" 

"This  is  no  joking  matter,  Wynn,"  Skelton  went  on, 
seriously.  "You  know  that  I  have  always  been  glad  our 
mill  was  doing  so  much  toward  building  Famham  and 
this  section  up.  We  have  kept  most  of  our  earnings  in 
the  plant,  and,  as  you  see,  it  has  doubled  since  you  left. 
But  even  that  wasn't  enough  to  suit  me.  I  wanted  to  do 
all  I  could  for  the  people  and  town,  and  I  saw  a  way. 
About  six  months  ago  I  got  the  idea  that  we  could  build 
another  mill  on  the  land  you  advised  our  buying,  by  the 
way,  and  which  we  got,  you  know,  for  a  song,  at  the  other 
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end  of  town.  We  have  the  trade  built  up  already,  so  that 
we  are  not  able  to  manufacture  half  we  could  sell,  as  it  is, 
and  the  time  has  come  for  a  new  mill  to  supply  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  our  duck  and  sheeting.  I  had  fifty 
thousand  that  I  was  willing  and  anxious  to  put  in  the  new 
plant  on  my  own  hook,  and  I  knew  of  people  here  who 
would  gladly  put  in  another  fifty,  provided  a  remaining 
one  hundred  thousand  could  be  got  up  out  of  town." 

"I  see,"  Wynn  was  listening  with  the  eager  attentive- 
ness  to  detail  which  is  characteristic  of  the  experienced 
business  man,  "and  you  failed  to  interest  outside  capital?" 

"  That  is  it,  exactly,"  Skelton  answered,  "but  it  wouldn't 
have  been  so  bad  if  I  hadn't  been  led  a  frightful  wild- 
goose  chase.  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was.  I  have  a  cousin  up 
in  Memphis  who  has  all  sorts  of  money — ^Jim  Welbome, 
on  my  mother's  side.  Well,  Jim  has  been  noting  our 
rapid  increase  in  spindles,  and  our  solid  dividends,  which 
has  been  reported  in  trade  journals,  and  he  has  been  down 
here  three  or  four  times  trying  to  buy  up  our  stock,  but 
everything  he  did  to  get  it  made  our  stockholders  hold 
all  the  tighter,  and  he  couldn't  load  up.  So  you  see,  when 
this  idea  of  a  new  mill  came  to  me,  I  jumped  on  the  train 
and  went  to  Memphis.  I  told  Jim  all  about  our  big  ad- 
vance orders  from  abroad  and  in  this  country,  and  ex- 
plained that  the  price  of  new  machinery,  building  material, 
and  labor  was  so  low  just  at  present  that  if  we  built  the 
new  mill  at  once  it  would  have  the  advantage  even  over 
the  old  plant,  and  would  be  a  profitable  proposition  from 
the  jump.  I  told  him  we  would  put  up  half  here  if  he 
would  go  the  other  half.  Jim  is  an  odd  chap,  Wynn,  and 
awfully  sly,  so  while  I  saw  he  was  tickled  with  the  thing, 
still  he  wasn't  fully  satisfied  with  the  plan  I'd  laid  out. 
He  said  he  would  have  to  have  a  controlling  interest,  or 
he  wouldn't  care  to  invest,  and  asked  me  if  the  thing 
could  be  raised  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand, 
and  let  him  hold  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
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of  it.  I  told  him  I  didn't  know  how  that  would  suit  the 
other  Famham  investors,  though  I  had  no  objection  my- 
self. He  told  me  to  come  back  here  and  find  out.  I  did 
so,  and  after  working  for  three  weeks  on  the  damdest, 
most  suspicious,  mossback  material  here  in  the  mountains 
you  ever  met  I  finally  got  them  all  in  line,  and  took  the 
train  for  Memphis.  That  was  a  month  ago.  Jim  was 
glad,  it  seemed,  that  the  thing  was  satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged, and  said  he  would  run  down  and  we'd  get  to 
work.  I  was  feeling  pretty  good,  you  know,  for  the  new 
mill  was  going  to  add  another  thousand  in  population  to 
Famham,  and  would  whoop  up  business  generally,  be- 
sides being  a  cracking-good  investment  for  me,  and  every- 
body interested,  and  I  thought  when  Jim  asked  me  to 
supper  to  meet  his  wife  for  the  first  time,  that  we  would 
celebrate  the  deal  in  a  jolly  fashion.  So  you  can  imagine, 
knowing  women  as  I  pride  myself  that  I  do,  how  I  felt 
when  Jim  told  me  that  his  wife  had  a  few  objections  to  his 
making  the  deal,  and  that  he  hoped  I'd  talk  her  over  at 
supper  that  night.  He  said  he  had  always  listened  to  her 
advice  and  he  hoped  I  would  explain  things  so  Carrie — 
that's  her  name — so  Carrie  woidd  be  as  willing  as  he  was. 
Well,  sir,  I  sometimes  think  I  have  a  sort  of  foreknowledge 
of  things  that  are  going  to  go  dead  against  me,  and  I 
dreaded  that  meeting  awfully.  I  had  never  seen  Cousin 
Carrie,  except  at  a  distance,  and  she  had  struck  me  then 
as  wearing  the  pants  of  that  union,  and  as  I  rigged  up  a 
little  in  my  room  at  the  hotel  something  seemed  to  be 
tugging  at  me  and  telling  me  that  the  thing  would  fall 
flat  as  a  flitter.  You  can  imagine  my  feelings  when  I 
found  out,  bless  you,  that  Jim  had  barely  mentioned  the 
matter  to  her!  He  winked  at  me  to  go  ahead,  as  he  filled 
my  soup-plate,  but  as  she  sat  there  at  the  tea-pot  in  her 
stiff.  New  England  way — she  is  a  Boston  woman,  close 
to  fifty — I  felt  like  I  was  invading  the  household  of  a 
royal  queen  and  never  was  so  backward  in  my  life.    Of 
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all  subjects  on  earth  that  were  against  my  chances,  Cousin 
Carrie  hitched  on  to  the  child-labor  question,  and  she 
delivered  a  tirade  that  you  wouldn't  expect  outside  of  a 
woman's  rights  hall.  She  ripped  my  line  up  the  back, 
and  slashed  at  it  sideways,  and  then  cut  down  again. 
She  said  child  labor  here  in  Georgia  was  the  mother  of 
lynchings — that  the  men  put  their  children  to  work,  and, 
having  nothing  to  occupy  their  minds,  they  lynched  hu- 
man beings  to  pass  the  time,  as  they  used  to  throw  dice 
for  slaves  before  the  war.  I  explained  to  her  that  we, 
here  at  Famham,  never  employed  young  children  and 
that  we  were  working  all  the  time  to  bring  about  a  reform 
in  that  abuse;  but  she  wouldn't  listen.  What  I  said 
rolled  off  her  like  water  off  of  a  duck's  back,  and  Jim. — 
well,  I  never  saw  a  fellow  in  all  my  life  look  as  upset  as 
he  was.  He  turned  to  me  all  at  once  and,  with  a  sickly 
grin,  he  said:  'I  guess  we  had  better  change  the  subject, 
John  B.' — he  always  called  me  that — and  I  knew  what  the 
poor  devil  meant.  I  left  early,  and  he  followed  me  to  the 
door.  He  asked  me  to  give  him  three  weeks  to  get  her 
around,  and  said  he  was  sure  he  would  manage  it  in  time. 
Well,  I  came  back  home.  He  wrote  me  a  week  ago  that 
he  thought  Cousin  Carrie  was  coming  around  to  the  idea 
in  fine  shape,  and  that  I  might  count  on  the  matter  as  a 
go.  Somehow  I  began  to  think  that  it  would  be  put 
through,  he  wrote  in  such  a  sensible  way;  but  this  morn- 
ing I  got  a  letter  from  him  that  called  the  whole  deal  off. 
Cousin  Carrie  had  heard  that  a  white  man  had  been 
lynched  in  the  middle  part  of  the  state,  and  said  that 
such  folks  would  bum  down  the  property  of  anybody  in 
this  section  that  they  took  a  dislike  to,  especially  Boston 
folks,  whom  they  hated.  Jim  said  he  was  going  to  put 
the  money  into  something  else,  and  let  his  wife  have 
her  way." 

"So  you  see  it  was  a  woman,  after  all,  Wynn,"  Cora 
laughed.     "They  are  always  wrong.     Noah  made  a  big 
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mistake  in  letting  the  species  slip  in  among  the  animals, 
when  he  was  loading  the  ark." 

"It  is  a  pity  the  thing  fell  through,"  Wynn  smiled  at 
the  girl's  remark.  "I  can  see  that  your  cousin  had  a  fine 
chance  to  make  money." 

"How  are  the  people  you  worked  with  out  West?" 
Skelton  inquired.  "Do  the  capitalists  there  ever  invest 
in  the  South?" 

' '  Very  seldom, ' '  Wynn  answered.  * '  The  trouble  is,  they 
don't  know  our  coimtry  any  better  than  we  know  theirs 
and  they  have  all  sorts  of  local  enterprises  to  interest 
them.  Still,  the  opening  is  so  very  good  that  it  is  possi- 
ble that  I  may  be  able  to  do  something  with  it." 

Cora  and  her  employer  exchanged  involuntary  glances. 
To  them  it  was  as  if  Wynn  wanted  to  say  more,  and  yet 
scarcely  knew  how  to  do  it  without  appearing  to  be  over- 
confident. 

"You  mean  that  you  may  be  able  to  interest  Western 
capital  to  that  extent?"  Skelton  asked. 

"Yes,  I  think  so.  I  could  let  you  know  positively  in  a 
few  hours,"  Wynn  answered.  "By  to-morrow  morning, 
anyway." 

"Well,  I  hope  you  will  try  it,  Wynn,"  Skelton  said, 
warmly.  "If  you  could  put  it  through,  it  might  be  a  good 
thing  for  you  yourself — I  mean  that  the  investing  parties 
might  let  you  help  them  run  the  plant,  you  know." 

"I  was  figuring  on  taking  entire  charge  of  it,"  Wynn 
answered,  and  after  a  few  minutes  of  rather  restrained 
conversation  on  all  sides  he  left. 

When  he  was  out  of  sight  Skelton  rose  and  stood  over 
Cora's  desk. 

"Say,  child,"  he  said,  gravely,  "this  thing  surprises  me 
more  than  anything  that  has  happened  for  a  long  time. 
The  truth  is,  I  don't  know  how  to  take  it.  If  he  had 
struck  me  between  the  eyes,  just  now,  I  could  not  have 
been  more  astonished.     It  is  so  unlike  the  boy  to  make 
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a  careless  statement.  Is  it  possible  that  he  stands  in  with 
moneyed  men  out  there  intimately  enough  to  get  them 
to  put  a  chunk  of  cash  as  big  as  that  in  a  far-off  place  hke 
this,  at  such  short  notice?" 

Cora  was  frowning  under  perplexity.  "I  hardly  know 
what  to  say  about  it,"  she  answered.  "I  am  as  much  sur- 
prised as  you  are." 

"Well,  I  wish  he  could  make  it  go,"  Skelton  said.  "It 
would  be  a  big  thing  for  the  town,  and  I  feel  awfully  mean 
over  my  own  cousin  disappointing  Famham  folks  as  he  did. 
But,  take  it  from  me,  Wynn  is  too  hopeftil.  Money  can't 
be  jerked  from  one  end  of  America  to  another  lilce  that. 
He  may  be  so  full  of  joy  at  being  back  home  again  that 
he  thinks  all  he's  got  to  do  is  to  wire  his  friends  out  there 
and  they  will  stake  him  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  a  lump,  but  men  of  mxeans 
are  the  same  the  world  over.  They  think  a  dozen  tim^es 
before  they  jump  once,  and  they  won't  jump  into  Fam- 
ham without  seeing  where  they  are  going  to  'light,  either." 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  next  morning  Skelton  did  not  appear  at  the  mill 
till  eleven  o'clock,  a  most  unusual  thing  for  him. 
Cora  had  been  looking  for  him  anxiously,  having  several 
important  telegrams  which  required  his  attention. 

"  I  telephoned  to  your  house  to  ask  after  you,"  she  said, 
as  he  bustled  into  the  office.  "They  answered  that  you 
were  detained  down-town  on  business." 

"You  bet,  and  important  business  at  that."  Skelton 
waved  the  telegrams  aside.  "Say,  what  do  you  think? 
Wynn  has  put  that  deal  through  as  clean  as  a  whistle." 

"Put  it  through,  how?"  she  asked,  excitedly. 

"Why,  he  has  settled  it,  that's  all,"  Skelton  smiled,  enig- 
matically, as  he  went  to  his  desk  and  sat  down.  "Gee! 
the  boy  simply  took  my  breath  away !  He  met  me  on  the 
street  and  we  went  into  the  bank  and  talked  it  over  with 
some  of  the  others.  Do  you  know  what  Wynn  Dunham 
has  been  doing  out  West?  He  has  been  making  money  as 
fast  as  a  dog  can  trot — hand  over  fist.  He  invested  his 
first  savings  in  real  estate,  and  it  climbed  up  on  him  over- 
night. He  takes  the  big  end  of  the  mill,  and  will  be  its 
president  on  a  fat  salary.  The  other  investors  are  tickled 
to  death  over  it.  I  told  them  he  was  the  best  man  in  the 
South  for  the  job,  and  they  believed  it.  He  will  be  in 
here  in  the  morning  to  look  over  the  architect's  plans, 
and  do  some  figuring,  and  you  must  help  him." 

Cora  sat  over  her  work  all  that  day  with  a  strange,  pen- 
sive look  on  her  sweet  face,  and  when  the  whistle  was 
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blown  at  night  she  walked  slowly  home.  Somehow,  she 
was  more  tired  than  usual  as  she  entered  the  gate  and 
found  her  mother  and  sister  seated  on  the  veranda. 

"Have  you  heard  about  Wynn  Dunham?"  Mrs.  Wrenn 
asked,  eagerly. 

"What  about  him?"  Cora  asked,  as  she  ascended  the 
steps. 

"Why,  that  he  has  made  a  big  fortune  out  West  and  is 
going  to  build  a  new  cotton-mill  here.  Haven't  you  heard 
it?" 

"Yes;  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Skelton  about  it  in  the  office  yes- 
terday while  I  was  present." 

"  Then  it  was  not  a  false  report?  Morris  heard  it  down- 
town, but  was  afraid  it  was  all  talk.  He  has  always  hoped, 
you  know,  that  he  would  get  a  position  if  the  new  mill 
was  ever  built." 

Cora  sat  down  in  a  vacant  chair  near  Edna,  but  was 
uncommunicative. 

"What  ails  you?"  her  mother  asked,  irritably.  "Ev- 
erybody else  is  excited  over  it,  and  you  are  as  glum  as 
an  old  pair  of  rubbers." 

"I'm  tired,  that's  all,"  Cora  responded,  wearily.  "I've 
had  more  to  do  than  usual.  Mr.  Skelton  has  been  off 
all  day,  and  I  had  part  of  his  work  to  do  as  well  as 
mine." 

Edna  had  not  spoken  as  yet,  and  she  suddenly  turned 
to  her  sister.  "Don't  misunderstand  what  mother  said 
about  Morris,"  she  faltered,  her  eyes  fixed  in  a  bland  stare 
on  Cora's  face.  "Morris  only  hoped  to  get  a  position 
provided  the  mill  was  built  by  the  persons  who  first 
talked  about  it.  He  couldn't  expect — he  wouldn't  dream 
of  asking  Wynn  for  work.  He  is  hard  up,  but  not  enough 
so  for  that.  In  fact,  this  new  plan  cuts  him  out  altogether; 
but  I'm  glad  Wynn  has  made  so  much  money,  and  Morris 
is,  too.  Poor  fellow!  Everybody  seems  to  get  ahead 
but  him." 
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That  day  at  noon  Lucy  Dunham  went  out  into  the  back 
yard  to  tell  her  father  that  dinner  was  ready.  She  found 
him  with  a  large  reading-glass  in  his  hand,  studying  an 
ant-nest  in  a  decayed  rail  of  the  old  fence. 

"I've  had  more  fun,"  he  chuckled,  "than  I  ever  had 
even  as  a  boy  at  a  circus.  I  found  the  hole  of  an  ant-] ion 
in'  the  sand  down  thar,  and  I  watched  him  at  work  through 
this  glass.  He  looked  as  big  as  a  mule.  You  may  know 
what  the  holes  are  like.  They  are  shaped  like  a  funnel,  and 
the  steep  sides  are  all  coated  with  the  tiniest,  roundest  grains 
of  dry,  gray  sand  that  ever  was,  and  away  down  at  the 
bottom,  exactly  the  same  color  as  the  sand,  I  could  see 
the  lion  lying  in  wait.  I  thought  I'd  watch  and  see  what 
his  game  was,  and  I  had  to  hold  the  glass  steady  for  a 
long  time  before  anything  took  place.  And  what  do  you 
reckon  started  it?  Why,  thar  was  a  regular  caravan  of 
little  red  ants  marching  right  along  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
hole,  some  of  'em  toting  big  loads.  Most  of  'em  got  over 
and  went  about  their  business,  but  I  saw  one  little  feller 
slip  and  slide  half-way  down  that  steep  incline,  which 
under  the  glass  looked  as  long  as  the  side  of  a  mountain. 
Well,  child,  I'm  not  telling  you  a  lie.  When  he  tiuned 
and  began  to  crawl  back  up  the  slope  with  them  round 
stones  rolling  under  his  feet  I  am  here  to  state  that  I 
never  in  all  my  bom  days  witnessed  such  a  terrible 
struggle  for  life.  He'd  go  up  a  little  way,  and  then  lose 
his  grip  and  down  he'd  slide  or  tumble,  heels  over  head. 
By  George!  knowing  what  was  lying  down  at  the  bottom, 
with  mouth  and  claws  ready  to  devour  him,  tooth  and  toe- 
nail, hide  and  tallow,  I  actually  prayed  for  him,  and  then 
I  let  into  cussing,  for  what  do  you  think  I  saw?  I  saw 
that  dirty  gray  scamp,  half  covered  at  the  bottom,  throw- 
ing, or  squirting,  or  kicking  sand  at  that  ant  as  straight 
as  water  shot  out  of  a  fireman's  nozzle.  Gosh !  it  was  a 
sight!  Big  avalanches  of  rock  seemed  to  fall  over  that 
plucky  little  chap,  mash  him  down,  roll  him  over,  and 
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suck  him  under.  I  watched  long  enough  to  see  him  dis- 
appear at  the  bottom,  and  then  I  dug  both  him  and  the 
Hon  out.  With  a  blade  of  grass  I  lifted  the  ant  back,  un- 
harmed, to  his  comrades,  and  sat  and  studied  that  sneak- 
ing gray  devil  a  long  time.  Finally  I  got  mad  and  begun 
to  wonder  how  I  could  administer  some  of  his  own  medi- 
cine to  him,  so  he  could  get  a  taste  of  it.  I  ain't  hard- 
hearted, as  a  rule,  on  insects,  even  hungry  mosquitoes 
that  chaw  me  on  hot  nights,  or  flies  that  tickle  my  nose 
when  I  try  to  sleep,  but  I  hated  that  beast  o'  prey,  and 
finally  decided  that  I'd  make  him  fight  one  battle  out  in 
the  open.  So  I  put  him  right  in  the  track  of  the  ants. 
But  he  would  back  away  always,  and  they  would  pass 
him  without  noticing  him,  so  I  took  a  pin,  I  did,  and  just 
passed  it  through  the  edge  of  his  tough  hide,  and  pushed 
it  into  the  wood,  deep  enough  to  hold  him  right  in  the 
ants'  highway.  I'd  had  fun  up  to  that  time,  but  nothing 
to  be  compared  to  what  I  had  afterward.  One  by  one  the 
ants  sniffed  their  lifelong  enemy  out,  and  stopped  to  look 
him  over.  Then,  by  George!  they  laid  hold  of  him.  They 
bit  him  in  the  shanks,  nipped  at  his  neck,  and  dodged  as 
quick  as  a  humming-bird.  They  took  hold  of  his  legs 
and  pulled  and  tugged  like  they  was  crazy  with  joy. 
If  I'd  'a'  had  some  instrument  to  magnify  sound,  as 
I  already  had  for  size,  I'U  bet  I'd  'a'  heard  'em  yelling  and 
singing  songs  of  triumph  and  freedom.  They  gathered 
in  great  numbers  from  general  headquarters,  held  councils 
of  war,  and  advanced  in  fresh  relays  till  they  had  him  so 
weak  he  could  hardly  move  a  peg.  Finally  they  finished 
him  and  left  his  remains  scattered  all  over  the  field  of 
carnage!" 

"Father,  mother  says  dinner  is  ready,"  Lucy  gently  an- 
nounced.   "Hadn't  you  better  come  on  in  now?" 

"Oh  yes,  I'll  go,"  he  said,  "but  you  both  have  a  way 
of  always  wanting  me  to  eat  or  sleep  when  I  have  other 
things  to  do." 
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She  held  his  hand  affectionately  as  they  walked  to  the 
house.  At  the  kitchen  door  they  saw  Mrs.  Dunham. 
She  was  hastily  wiping  her  hands  on  a  dish-cloth,  and  her 
eyes  were  beaming  excitedly. 

"Jane  Calaway  was  in  here  a  minute  ago,"  she  said. 
"She  is  circulating  a  strange  tale  about  Wynn.  She  is 
just  from  town  and  says  everybody  down  there  says 
Wynn  is  rich — that  he  made  a  pile  of  money  out  West  and 
is  going  to  build  a  big  new  cotton-mill  here  right  away." 

Lucy  fairly  cried  out  in  surprise,  but  her  father  was 
examining  the  back  of  his  red  hand  under  the  glass,  and 
simply  turned  it  so  she  could  see  through  it. 

"Just  look  at  that!  "  he  said.  "Them  hairs  look  as  big 
as  dead  trees  in  an  old  field,  and  look  at  the  hills  and 
valleys  and  gullies  made  by  the  wrinkles.  Lord !  this  is  a 
wonderful  invention!  I'd  like  to  have  a  spy-glass  big 
enough  to  look  at  the  moon  and  stars  through  on  a  clear 
night,  wouldn't  you?" 

"Father,"  Lucy  cried,  "didn't  you  hear  what  mother 
said?" 

"About  Wynn?  Yes,  I  heard  it,"  he  drawled  out, 
dreamily.  "It  wouldn't  astonish  me  so  mighty  much. 
He  always  had  a  turn  that  way.  Anybody  can  make 
money  that  will  give  enough  thought  and  attention  to  it, 
but,  la  me !  when  a  fellow  gets  my  age  there  are  so  many 
other  things  to  think  about  that  money-making  don't 
weigh  much  with  him — that  is,  if  he  has  enough  to  eat  and 
can  sleep  sound." 

"Oh,  mother,  do  you  sijppose  it  is  true?"  Lucy  asked, 
turning  from  her  incomprehensible  father  and  staring 
eagerly  into  her  mother's  face. 

"Yes;  several  things  make  me  think  so,"  Mrs.  Dunham 
replied.  "Just  the  other  night  he  was  feinting  around 
about  wanting  to  build  us  a  new  house,  and  sending  you 
off  to  school,  and  one  thing  and  another  that  sounded  odd. 
Besides,  Jane  Calaway  tells  a  straight  tale.     She  says 
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Bill  Thornton  knew  it  all  along,  and  was  just  waiting  for 
Wynn  to  let  it  out  himself.  Bill  told  her,  she  says,  that 
Wynn  lent  him  the  money  to  come  home  on,  or  he  never 
could  have  got  here." 

"Oh,  mother,  I  hope  it  is  true;  I  do,  I  do!"  Lucy  cried. 
"It  would  be  so  nice  for  us  all.  I'm  not  going  to  dinner 
now,    I'll  wait  for  Wynn." 

She  walked  around  the  house  to  the  front  gate  and 
presently  her  mother  heard  her  cry  out  that  Wynn  was 
coming  down  the  street.  Mrs.  Dunham  and  her  husband 
went  around  to  the  front  steps  and  paused,  but  Lucy  ran 
on  to  the  gate  and  stood  waiting  there  for  her  brother. 

"Is  it  true  about  you  and  the  new  cotton-mill?"  they 
heard  Lucy  ask,  breathlessly,  as  she  held  the  gate  open 
for  him. 

"Yes,  it  is  true,"  he  replied,  putting  his  arm  around  her 
and  drawing  her  against  his  side. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  next  morning  Wynn  went  to  the  factory  to  look 
over  the  architect's  drawings  for  the  new  mill.  Skel- 
ton  was  not  in,  but  Cora  was  at  her  desk,  and,  knowing 
the  object  of  his  coming,  she  rose  to  get  the  drawings. 

"Here  they  are,"  she  said,  taking  them  from  Skelton's 
desk,  unroUing  them  on  a  table,  and  weighting  them  down. 
"Mr.  Skelton  went  to  considerable  expense  to  have  them 
made,  and  you  may  be  sure  he  is  glad  they  come  in 
handy  now." 

She  was  returning  to  her  own  work  when  he  stopped 
her.  "Lucy  made  a  proposition  to  me  just  as  I  was  leav- 
ing home,"  he  said,  with  a  touch  of  embarrassment  in  his 
manner.  "I  happened  to  tell  her  that  I'd  be  here  at 
work  with  you  all  day,  and  she  begged  me  to  ask  you  if 
you  would  mind  not  going  home  at  noon.  She  has  set 
her  heart  on  preparing  a  little  lunch  for  us,  and  wants  to 
bring  it  down  to  us  at  the  spring.  I  told  her  I'd  mention 
it  to  you,  and  if  you  couldn't  manage  it  I'd  send  her 
word;  otherwise  she  will  come  on  with  it." 

"How  sweet  and  lovely  of  her!"  Cora  exclaimed.  "Of 
course,  I'd  Uke  it.  It  would  be  a  rare  treat  for  me,  you 
may  be  sure.  I  know  what  delightful  things  she  can  cook, 
for  she  and  I  have  been  on  picnics  together." 

"Well,  that  is  settled  then.  I  know  I  shaU  be  as  hungry 
as  a  bear." 

He  gave  little  attention  to  the  drawings,  seeming  to 
prefer  to  sit  at  the  end  of  her  desk  and  chat  with  her  on 
general  topics. 
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"The  whole  town  is  excited  over  the  new  mill,"  was 
one  of  the  remarks  she  made  to  him.  "Real  estate  is  on 
a  boom  already.  I  should  think  you'd  be  very  happy  to 
be  able  to  do  so  much  for  your  old  home." 

"It  is  selfishness  on  my  part,"  he  said,  modestly.  "I 
would  really  rather  live  and  work  here  than  anywhere  else, 
and  I  don't  deserve  any  credit  for  going  into  a  profitable 
enterprise." 

His  back  was  to  the  door,  and  as  Cora  was  not  looking 
up  she,  as  well  as  he,  failed  to  see  Skelton  come  to  the 
threshold,  look  in,  and,  with  a  gratified  smile,  hastily  re- 
treat. Turning  into  the  adjoining  room  where  several 
bookkeepers  and  typewriters  were  at  work,  he  raised  his 
hand,  and  stopped  them  for  a  moment. 

"Say,  folks,"  he  said,  "Wynn  Dunham  is  going  over 
some  important  work  in  connection  with  the  new  plant, 
in  my  office.  Don't  interrupt  him.  If  you  want  to  ask 
Cora  anything,  come  to  me  with  it;  I'U  be  in  sight  around 
somewhere.  We  want  to  put  the  new  miU  through,  and 
don't  want  to  lose  time." 

When  the  great  whistle  was  blown  at  noon,  Wynn  and 
Cora  followed  the  stream  of  merry,  prank-playing  workers 
outside,  and  strolled  down  to  the  near-by  spring,  which 
was  in  a  delightfully  shaded  cove  of  moss-grown  rock, 
crowned  by  trees,  vines,  and  bushes.  Lucy  had  not 
yet  arrived,  and  so  they  sat  down  on  the  grass  to  wait 
for  her. 

"So  you  think  I  deserve  credit  for  this  sort  of  thing," 
he  smiled,  coming  back  to  the  remark  she  had  made  earlier 
in  the  day.  "Why,  it  is  absolutely  the  most  selfish  thing 
I  ever  did  in  my  life.  I  have  never  been  happy  before. 
Fate  is  too  good  to  me.  I  have  always  loved  Famham, 
and  to  be  able  to  make  a  living  here  and  help  others  a 
Httle,  too,  is  more  than  I  ever  dreamt  I  could  do.  I 
say  I  am  happy,  and  yet  I  am  not  wholly  so,  for  I  am 
still  heartily  ashamed  of  myself." 
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"Ashamed  of  yourself?  How  absurd!"  Cora  raised  her 
brows  in  slow  surprise. 

"Yes,  and  you,  of  aU  persons  in  the  world,  ought  to 
know  why." 

"I?"  she  inquired,  in  flushed  perplexity. 

"Yes,  you,  who  couldn't  have  acted  as  I  did  under  any 
circumstances.  Coming  back  here  and  finding  you  with 
your  frail  shoiilder  still  to  the  wheel  of  duty  at  home  has 
made  me  so  ashamed  that  I  hardly  dare  look  into  your 
eyes.  You  were  up  against  as  much  adversity  as  I  was — 
real  adversity,  I  mean,  not  the  fancied  sort  that  I  was 
meeting — and  instead  of  thinking  of  your  own  troubles 
you  were  trying  to  make  a  man  of  me.  When  I  shirked  it 
all,  left  my  own  parents  and  little  sister  as  I  did,  and  went 
away  with  the  firm  determination  of  cutting  them  out  of 
my  life  forever,  I  was  weak,  weak — a  coward!  That's 
what  I  was,  and  nothing  less." 

' '  You  were  not ;  you  were  not !"  it  was  her  old  tone — the 
frank,  impulsive  tone  of  her  girlhood.  "You  were  justi- 
fied— wholly  justified.  I  would  have  done  the  same 
thing  myself." 

"  No,  you  would  not,"  he  contradicted  her.  "  My  anger, 
my  boiling,  half-insane  fury  and  hatred  during  all  those 
years,  kept  me  from  realizing  it,  but,  nevertheless,  I  was 
acting  like  a  sulking  child.  I  ought  to  have  stayed  here — 
right  here — and  fought  my  fight  as  you  were  doing  and 
still  are  doing.  Oh,  little  girl!"  his  voice  was  almost 
husky  now,  "you  don't  know,  you  can't  imagine,  what 
a  killing  rebuke  you  are  to  me.  I've  looked  on  you  with 
wonder  and  shame  ever  since  I  got  back.  Womankind 
the  world  over  ought  to  be  proud  of  you.  My  tongue  be- 
comes tied  when  I  try  to  say  what  I  mean  about  this, 
but—" 

"Wynn,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?"  Cora  broke  in, 
wdth  one  of  her  old,  hearty  laughs.  "Are  you  dreaming, 
and  talking   in   your   sleep?     I  haven't   done   a   thing 
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that  is  worth  mentioning,  but  you — but  you!  Good 
gracious!" 

"If  I  should  know  you  a  thousand  years  I'd  mention 
it  to  you  every  day,"  his  enthusiasm  bore  him  on.  "You 
have  always  thought  of  others  before  ^i'ourself.  Oh,  I 
know  you!  Right  now  you  are  worried  about  the  ill 
luck  of  another  person  whom  you  love.  I  know  it.  I 
see  it." 

"Another  person?"  She  looked  blank  for  a  moment, 
and  then  her  color  began  to  rise.  "Oh,  I  see!  You  think 
because  I  spoke  of  Morris  being  out  of  work  that  I  am 
very  unhappy  over  it.  Well,  what  is  that?  I  am  really 
sorry  for  him,  and  I  am  for  Edna,  too.  They  are  chained 
side  by  side  to  their  grinding  wheel  of  Fate.  They've  made 
mistakes,  as  we  all  have,  and  are  doing  the  very  best  they 
can  to  get  along." 

Wynn  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  he  said:  "George 
told  me,  Cora,  just  before  he  died,  that  you  lent  him 
some  money  to  leave  home  on,  when  he  got  in  trouble 
that  last  time.  He  said  that  he  returned  it  by  mail,  but 
I  have  been  a  little  afraid  that  perhaps,  by  some  mistake, 
you  may  not  have  received  it." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  got  it."  She  was  avoiding  his  direct  stare. 
"It  wasn't  anything.     Don't  mention  it." 

"But  I  must.  I  have  thought  of  it  a  hundred  times. 
He  was  my  only  brother,  and  /  ought  to  have  been  the 
one  to  aid  him,  not  you,  who  were  already  loaded  down 
with  burdens  of  your  own.  Little  girl,  when  a  man,  no 
matter  how  bad  he  has  been,  is  gone  forever — ^when  you 
see  him  die,  and  see  his  repentance  cover  him  like  a 
weeping  veil,  all  the  disagreeable  things  he  has  ever  done 
vanish  like  a  rising  fog.  It  is  queer,  I  must  say  it  now,  for 
I  am  full  of  it,  and  it  has  given  me  a  sort  of  new  birth. 
Ever  since  he  died  out  there  I  have  actually  loved  his 
memory  with  the  old  love  of  our  boyhood.  As  he  lay 
there  on  that  lonely  bed,  so  far  from  our  old  home,  dying 
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under  an  assumed  name,  I  could  almost  have  died  in  his 
place.  He  was  no  longer  an  outlaw  with  a  price  on  his 
head;  he  was  my  brother  by  a  thousand  ties.  /  was  the 
wrong-doer,  not  he.  I  hated  myself  after  that,  for  the 
first  time.  I  saw  myself  as  no  better  than  a  miser,  making 
money  in  speculation,  and  hoarding  it  in  sheer  hatred  of 
mankind,  and  after  Thornton  and  I  buried  George  I  de- 
tested the  very  things  which  had  till  then  seemed  worth 
while.  Yes,  you  helped  my  brother.  Do  you  think  I 
shall  not  help  your  brother-in-law?  As  the  president  of 
the  new  mill  I  can  do  a  good  deal  to  advance  Stockton, 
and  I  shaU  do  it.  I  can  give  him  something  to  do  right 
away,  and  if  you  will  arrange  it  with  him,  you  will  do  me 
a  special  favor." 

"Oh,  Wynn,  are  you  in  earnest?"  Cora  fairly  gasped  in 
delight.  "I'll  tell  him.  I'll  do  the  best  I  can,  but  you 
can  understand  how  sensitive  he  wiU  be  at —  But  you 
know  what  I  mean,  surely?" 

"You  mean  on  account  of — of  that  old  affair  between 
your  sister,  and — and  myself?" 

"Yes,  of  course,  and,  Wynn,  Edna  is  sensitive,  too. 
She  naturally  would  be.  She  doesn't  know  how  you 
feel  in  regard  to  the  way  she  acted,  and — " 

"How  I  feel?  Well,  you  might  tell  her,  if  you  wish, 
that  it  seems  like  a  far-off  school-boy  and  school-girl 
prank.  I  was  old  enough  to  be  sensible,  but  I  was  a  green 
mountain  boy  full  of  silly  fancies  at  that  time,  and  needed 
exactly  the  tumble  she  gave  me.  Oh,  I  never  think  of 
that  now,  Cora,  and  you  must  remove  it  wholly  from 
their  minds,  for  I  am  determined  to  help  Morris  Stockton. 
I  am  determined  to  do  it  because  he  is  your  relative  and 
you  love  and  pity  him." 

Cora  was  deeply  touched.  "You  must  not  give  me 
any  of  the  credit,"  she  protested,  feebly,  "but  Morris  will 
be  overjoyed;  he  will  be  happy  beyond  expression.  It  is 
so  pitiful  to  see  him  moping  about  the  house,  pretending 
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to  read,  but  sighing  constantly,  and  rising  and  walking 
here  and  there  restlessly." 

"Well,  he  shall  have  the  best  position  the  new  mill  af- 
fords," Wynn  said,  "the  superintendent's  place,  and  you 
must  tell  him  about  it.    I  am  sure  he  will  fill  it  well." 

"I  think  I  see  Lucy,"  Cora  cried.  "That  certainly 
looks  like  her  dress  and  hat." 

"Yes,  she  is  coming,"  Wynn  said.    "Are  you  hungry?" 

"I  always  am,"  she  laughed. 

Silence  fell  upon  him.  His  face  was  grave  and  deter- 
mined. It  looked  as  if  he  almost  regretted  the  approach 
of  his  sister.  "  I  have  something  else  to  say  to  you,  Cora, 
but" — he  laughed,  mechanically — "my  tongue  is  fairly  tied 
in  a  knot.  You  must  help  me  out.  I  wish  you  would. 
Oh,  I  don't  mean  that,  of  course,  but — " 

Her  sweet,  brave  face  was  rigid,  and  in  her  eyes  there 
lurked  a  startled,  half -frightened  expression,  as  if  she  had 
sensed  what  he  was  unable  to  say. 

"Shall  we  go  to  meet  her  and  help  her  with  the  basket?" 
she  asked,  watching  the  advancing  girl,  rather  than  allow 
her  glance  to  meet  his. 

"No,  no.  Let's  wait  here,"  he  pleaded,  anxiously. 
"Cora,  I  was  a  coward  when  I  ran  away  from  home  as  I 
did,  and  I  am  still  one,     I  am  afraid,  afraid,  afraid!" 

It  would  have  been  like  her  at  any  other  time  or  with 
any  one  else  to  make  a  comment,  at  least,  of  some  tenta- 
tive sort  upon  such  an  unfinished  remark,  but  she  let 
it  pass.  "I  think  we  ought  to  go  help  her,"  she  said. 
"The  basket  may  be  heavy."  She  rose  and  started  for- 
ward, but  he  caught  her  hand  and  drew  her  back  to  the 
grass. 

"Cora,"  he  plunged,  desperately.  "I  can't  wait  till  we 
are  alone  again.  I — I  must  tell  you  right  now  how  I  feel 
about  you." 

"About  me?"  she  asked,  looking  down  and  twining  a 
blade  of  grass  around  one  of  her  trembling  fingers. 
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"Yes,  about  you,"  he  went  on.  "Cora,  all  through 
those  selfish  years  of  my  exile  from  home  and  friends, 
there  was  one  single  scene  that  haunted  me  night  and 
day.  It  was  the  memory  of  the  last  time  you  and  I  were 
together  up  there  at  dusk  among  the  cottages.  You  were 
only  a  school-girl,  but  as  you  held  to  my  arm  that  eve- 
ning you  were  almost  weeping  over  my  plight,  and  I  never 
■could  forget  it.  A  thousand  times  I  have  blushed  with 
shame  for  having  been  so  weak  in  your  presence — for 
having  caused  your  tears  to  flow,  and — and  I  must  say 
it — you  may  not  relish  the  thought  of  being  second 
choice  in  any  man's  heart,  but  during  all  those  years  out 
there  you  were  becoming  rooted  in  my  being  as  you  were 
growing  to  womanhood  here.  Your  sweet  face  was  in  my 
mind  constantly — it  was  the  only  link  that  was  unbroken 
between  me  and  home.  Cora,  I  know  now  that  I  never 
loved  your  sister  in  reality,  and  as  God  is  my  judge  I  be- 
lieve that  Fate  has  reserved  you  for  me,  for  I  love  you  as 
I  never  fancied  a  man  could  possibly  love  a  woman.  I 
said  that  Fate  had  held  you  for  me,  but  I  am  not  siure. 
I  must  not  be  overconfident.  I  can't  ask  you  to  decide 
.at  once.  It  would  be  unfair  to  you.  Take  all  the  time 
you  want,  but  remember  that  I  shall  be  waiting  and  that 
I  shall  be  miserable  if  you  refuse  to  be  my  wife." 

Her  face  was  aglow,  her  eyes  were  filled  with  a  light  he 
had  never  seen  in  them  before  as  she  looked  at  him,  a 
faint  suggestion  of  a  delectable  smile  on  her  lips. 

"Wynn,  do  you  love  me?  Do  you  really  love  me?" 
she  asked  in  a  voice  that  quivered  slightly  and  yet  held 
a  touch  of  her  old  practicality. 

"  More  than  I  ever  dreamed  a  man  could  love  a  woman," 
he  answered.  "I  admire  you — I  stand  in  awe  of  you — 
I  adore  you." 

Lucy  was  not  far  away  now,  and  Cora  rose  to  her  feet. 
He  put  out  his  hand  to  detain  her,  but  she  avoided  it  and 
it  fell  to  his  knee. 
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"Is  that  all  you  will  say,  Cora?"  he  faltered.  "Re- 
member that  I  am  not  asking  for  your  decision  at  once. 
It  is  a  great  thing  I  am  pleading  for,  and  I  have  abso- 
lutely no  reason  to  think  that  because  I  feel  as  I  do  you 
should  feel  the  same." 

"I'll  answer  some  other  time,  Wynn,"  she  said,  her 
color  deepening  as  she  turned  and  began  to  wave  her 
handkerchief  at  his  sister,  who  had  paused  and  seemed 
to  be  looking  for  them.  "Here  we  are,  Lucy,  at  the 
spring,"  she  cried  out. 

"Then  you  haven't  positively  decided  against  me?"  he 
pleaded.     "Give  me  that  much  to  lean  upon." 

"I  will  think  it  over,  Wynn,"  she  answered,  a  catch  in 
her  full,  round  voice.  "I'll  think  it  over.  It  is  a  serious 
thing  you  are  asking — for  a  girl  to  be  second  choice  like 
this,  but — but  I'll  think  about  it,  and  will  let  you  know 
some  other  time." 

That  night,  after  supper,  Cora  sat  with  the  family  on 
the  veranda,  in  the  moonlight.  Stockton  sat  near  Edna, 
his  hand  on  the  back  of  her  chair,  his  fingers  now  and  then 
fondling  her  hair,  in  a  mood  that  was  obviously  dejected. 
Something  was  said  about  the  prosperity  which  the  new 
cotton-factory  would  bring  to  the  town,  and  Cora  spoke 
of  having  seen  the  drawings  and  gone  over  them  with 
Wynn.     Then,  after  some  hesitation,  she  said: 

"Morris,  Wynn  said  he  would  give  you  the  best  po- 
sition in  the  mill,  if  you  will  accept  it.  It  will  be  that  of 
superintendent,  on  a  good  salary.  He  says  he  is  sure  you 
can  fill  the  position  well." 

"I?  He  said  that?"  Stockton  gasped.  "Dunham  said 
that?" 

"Yes,  and  of  his  own  accord,  Morris.  I  assure  you  that 
I  did  not  ask  him  to  do  it." 

"Oh,  that  is  splendid — splendid!"  Mrs.  Wrenn  ex- 
claimed, overjoyed. 
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"But  Morris  can't  accept  it — ^he  can't!"  Edna  suddenly- 
cried  in  almost  a  little  wail  of  blended  despair  and  hope. 
"Morris,  you  couldn't  take  it,  could  you?" 

Stockton  leaned  forward,  his  face  aflame,  his  eyes  on 
his  wife.  "I  really  don't  know,"  he  said  in  a  sinking 
voice.   "Edna,  would  you  seriously  object?" 

Edna  covered  her  face  with  her  thin  hands.  "I  can't 
bear  to  accept  anything  from  him  after  all  that  has  hap- 
pened," she  said,  and  a  little  sob  escaped  her. 

"Humph!"  Cora  sniffed,  drawing  herself  erect.  "Huh! 
I  say!  You  are  making  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill.  It 
is  like  you,  Edna,  to  think  that — that  Wynn  has  never 
gotten  over  that  puppy-love  affair.  He  was  only  an  in- 
experienced mountain  boy" — she  was  quoting  him  from 
memory — "when  he  thought  he  cared  for  you.  But  since 
then  he  has  rubbed  up  against  the  world  and  learned  a  lot 
about  human  nature.  Shucks!  You  insult  him  by — by 
advancing  such  a  flimsy  reason  as  that.  What  right  have 
3"0U  to  step  between  Morris  and  a  good  position  just  be- 
cause— because — a  mere  boy  imagined  he  liked  you  a  long 
time  ago  ?  I  have  fancied  men,  and  men  have  fancied  me 
for  a  day  or  so  at  a  time,  but  that  wasn't  anything. 
Love — real  love,  is  deeper  than  that.  Wynn  is  acting 
sensibly,  I  think,  and  is  showing,  by  offering  Morris  the 
job,  how  little  importance  he  attaches  to  what  passed  be- 
tween you  and  him  away  back  there.  It  is  an  insult — it 
really  is.  Not  only  that,  but  it  is  egotism,  personal  van- 
ity, self-importance.  You  are  making  yourself  ridiculous, 
Edna,  you  really  are.  I've  seen  W^^nn  and  talked  to  him 
some  since  he  got  back,  and  if  you  really  knew  how  little — 
But  what's  the  use?  You  think  he  still  cares  for  you,  I 
suppose.  You  think  he  is  a  simpleton,  but  he  is  not.  He 
is  straight  goods — he  is  all  there — a  man  from  head  to 
foot,  every  inch  of  him.  If  he  had  been  love-sick  all  those 
years  would  he  have  come  back  here  with  enough  money 
to  build  a  big  mill  and  put  hundreds  of  folks  to  work? 
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You  know  he  wouldn't.  A  sensible  man  loves  in  a  sensible 
way  when  he  get's  old  enough  to  know  what's  what." 

"Nevertheless,"  said  Edna-  who  was  blind  to  the  situ- 
ation and  had  not  caught  half  of  her  sister's  fusillade, 
"you  may  have  your  opinion,  but  I  don't  want  him  to 
be  giving  work  to  my  husband.  I  know  what  people 
would  say." 

"  I  see."  said  Cora,  on  another  tack.  "Then  I  suppose  it 
will  have  to  be  charged  up  to  my  account.  You  may  tell 
everybody  that  I  gave  Morris  the  job,  if  you  wish.  I 
didn't  intend  to  tell  you  yet,  but  you  force  me  to  by  the 
silly  fuss  you  are  making  over  nothing.  Wynn  and  I  are 
engaged  to  be  married,  and  nobody  on  earth  would  see 
anything  out  of  the  way  in  my  husband  giving  my  brother- 
in-law  a  position.  Morris,  consider  it  settled.  Don't 
listen  to  Edna.    I'm  all  fagged  out  and  am  going  to  bed." 

The  speechless  surprise  of  the  little  group  was  Cora's 
only  answer,  and  she  rose,  swept  past  them  through  the 
shimmering  moonlight,  and  went  up  to  her  room. 

Half  an  hour  later  Mrs.  Wrenn  crept  up  the  stairs  and 
tiptoed  into  the  dark  room  where  her  youngest  child  lay 
prepared  for  sleep.  "Cora  dear,"  she  began,  "excuse  me 
a  minute.  I  know  you  are  tired,  but  I  declare  I'm  afraid 
I  shall  not  sleep  a  wink  to-night  with  excitement  over 
what  you  said  just  now.  I'm  afraid  I  did  not  hear  cor- 
rectly when  you  said  what  you  did.  It  came  like  a  bolt 
from  a  clear  sky — it  was  so  unexpected.  I  am  writing  to 
Fred  to-night  and  if  you  really  are  engaged  to  Wynn 
Dunham  I'd  like  to  let  him  know.  He  woiild  never  for- 
give me  for  keeping  it  back.  He  has  heard  of  Wynn's 
wonderful  success,  and  it  would  delight  him  and  Emma 
to  hear  that  you  are  going  to  do  so  well.  Tell  me,  is  it  so? 
Are  you  and  Wynn  actually  engaged?" 

"No,  but  we  will  be  to-morrow,  if  I  live  till  then," 
Cora  answered,  sleepily.    "He  asked  me  to  think  it  over, 
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and  I  promised.  I  wasn't  going  to  let  him  know  for  a 
month,  at  least,  just  because  I  felt  that  way  about  it,  but 
I  see  now  that  I  have  to  consider  you  all  even  in  my  most 
private  affairs.  Morris  was  worried,  Edna  was  acting  like  a 
goose,  and  something  had  to  be  done,  and  so  the  cat  is 
out  of  the  bag.  Yes,  I'U  take  him  in  the  morning  the 
first  thing.  I  know  you  all  can't  keep  it,  and  I'd  hate  to 
have  him  hear  we  were  engaged  before  we  actually  are. 
Yes,  you  can  write  to  Fred,  if  you  wish.    It's  settled." 

"All  right.  Thank  you,  darling.  Goodnight."  And  as 
the  little  ever-planning  widow  glided  out  into  the  dark 
passage  and  began  to  grope  down  the  old  stairs,  her  hand 
sliding  on  the  walnut  railing,  she  said,  half  aloud: 

"And  she  is  the  little  thing  I  used  to  hold  on  my  breast. 
I  counted  on  her  less  than  on  either  of  the  others.  I 
passed  her  over  in  all  my  calculations  and  schemes,  and 
look  what  she  has  come  to.  It  will  be  the  biggest  sensa- 
tion this  town  ever  had,  for  she  is  the  most  popular  girl 
in  it,  and  they  say  Wynn  has  all  sorts  of  money,  besides 
what  he  is  investing  in  the  factory." 


THE   END 
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Lady  and  the  Pirate,  The.    By  Emerson  Hough. 

Lady  Merton,  Colonist.     By  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward. 

Landloper,  The.     By  Holman  Day. 

Land  of  Long  Ago,  The.    By  Eliza  Calvert  Hall. 

Last  Try,  The.    By  John  Reed  Scott. 

Last  Shot,  The.     By  Frederick  N.  Palmer. 

Last  Trail,  The.     By  Zane  Grey. 

Laughing  Cavalier,  The.     By  Baroness  Orczy. 

Law  Breakers,  The.     By  Ridgwell  Cullum. 

Lighted  Way,  The.    By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Lighting  Conductor  Discovers  America,  The.     By  C.  N.  & 

A.   N.   Williamson. 
Lin  McLean.    By  Owen  Wister. 

Little  Brown  Jug  at  Kildare,  The.    By  Meredith  Nicholson. 
Lone  Wolf,  The.    By  Louis  Joseph  Vance. 
Long  Roll,  The.    By  Mary  Johnson. 
Lonesome  Land.     By  B.  M.  Bower. 
Lord  Loveland  Discovers  America.     By   C.   N.  and  A.  M. 

Williamson. 
Lost  Ambassador.    By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
Lost  Prince,  The.    By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 
Lost  Road,  The.    By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
Love  Under  Fire.    By  Randall  Parrish. 
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Macaria.    (111.  Ed.)     By  Augusta  J.  Evans. 

Maids  of  Paradise,  The.    By  Robert  VV.  Chambers. 

Maid  of  the  Forest,  The.    By  Randall  Parrish. 

Maid  of  the  Whispering  Hills,  The.     By  Vingie  E.  Roe. 

Making  of  Bobby  Burnit,  The.    By  Randolph  Chester. 

Making  Money.  By  Owen  Johnson. 

Mam'  Linda.     ]'.y  Will  N.  Harben. 

Man  Outside,  The,    By  Wvndham  Martyn. 

Man  Trail,  The.     By  Henry  Oyen. 

Marriage.     By  H.  G.  Wells. 

Marriage  of  Theodora,  The.    By  Mollie  Elliott  Seawell. 

Mary  Moreland.     By  Marie  Van  Vorst. 

Master  Mummer,  The.    By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Max.    By  Katherine  Cecil  Thurston. 

Maxwell  Mystery,  The.    By  Caroline  Wells. 

Mediator,  The.    By  Roy  Norton. 

Memoirs  of  Sherlock  Holmes.    By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

Mischief  Maker,  The.    By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Miss  Gibbie  Gault.    By  Kate  Langley  Bosher. 

Miss  Philura's  Wedding  Gown.    By  Florence  Morse  Kingsley. 

Molly  McDonald.  By  Randall  Parrish. 

Money  Master,  The.     By  Gilbert  Parker. 

Money  Moon.  The.    By  Jeffery  Farnol. 

Motor  Maid,  The.    By  C.  N  and  A.  M.  Williamson. 

Moth,  The.    By  William  Dana  Orcutt. 

Mountain  Girl,  The.     By  Payne  Erskine. 

Mr.  Binigie.     By  George  Barr  McCutcheon. 

Mr.  Grex  o£  Monte  Carlo.     By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Mr.  Pratt.     By  Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Pratt''s  Patients.     By  Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Balfame.      By  Gertrude  Atherton. 

Mrs.  Red  Pepper.    By  Grace  S.  Richmond. 

My  Demon  Motor  Boat.    By  George  Fitch. 

My  Friend  the  Chauffeur.    By  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson. 

My  Lady  Caprice.    By  Jeffery  Farnol. 

My  Lady  of  Doubt.    By  Randall  Parrish. 

My  Lady  of  the  North,     By  Randall  Parrish. 

My  Lady  of  the  South.    By  Randall  Parrish. 

Ne'er-Do-Well,  The.    By  Rex  Beach. 
Net,  The.    By  Rex  Beach. 
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New  Clarion.    By  Will  N.  Harben. 
Night  Riders,  The.    By  Ridgwell  CuUum. 
Night  Watches.    By  W.  W.  Jacobs. 
Nobody.    By  Louis  Joseph  Vance. 

Once  Upon  a  Time.    By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
One  Braver  Thing.     By  Richard  Dehan. 
One  Way  Trail,  The.    By  Ridgwell  Cullum. 
Otherwise  Phyllis.     By  Meredith  Nicholson. 

Pardners.     By  Rex  Beach. 

Parrott  &  Co.     By  Harold  MacGrath. 

Partners  of  the  Tide.    By  Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Passionate  Friends,  The.    By  H.  G.  Wells. 

Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail,  The.     By  Ralph  Connor. 

Paul  Anthony,  Christian.     By  Hiram  W.  Hayes. 

Perch  of  the  Devil.     By  Gertrude  Atherton. 

Peter  Ruff.    By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

People's  Man,  A.     By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim, 

Phillip  Steele.    By  James  Oliver  Curwood. 

Pidgin  Island.     By  Harold  MacGrath. 

Place  of  Honeymoon,  The.    By  Harold  MacGrath. 

Plunderer,  The.    Bv  Roy  Norton. 

Pole  Baker.    By  V/'ill  N.  Harben. 

Pool  of  Flame,  The.    By  Louis  Joseph  Vance. 

Port  of  Adventure,  The.    By  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson. 

Postmaster,  The.     By  Joseph   C.   Lincohi. 

Power  and  the  Glory,  The.    By  Grace  McGowan  Cooke. 

Prairie  Wife,  The.     By  Arthur  Stringer. 

Price  of  Love,  The.    By  Arnold  Bennett. 

Price  of  the  Prairie,  The.    By  Margaret  Hill  McCarter. 

Prince  of  Sinners.    By  A.  E.  Phillips  OppenlTcim. 

Princes  Passes,  The.    By  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson. 

Princess  Virginia,  The.     By  C.  N.  and  A.  N.  Williamson. 

Promise,  The.     By  J.  B.  Hendryx. 

Purple  Parasol,  The.    By  Geo.  B.  McCutcheon. 

Ranch  at  the  Wolverine,  The.     By  B.   M.  Bower. 
Ranching  for  Sylvia.    By  Harold  Bindloss. 
Real  Man,  The.     By  Francis  Lynde. 
Reason  Why,  The.    By  Elinor  Glyn. 
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Red  Cross  Girl,  The.    By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 

Red  Mist,  The.     By  Randall  Parrish. 

Redemption  of  Kenneth  Gait,  The.    By  Will  N.  Harben. 

Red  Lane,  The.    By  Holman  Day, 

Red  Mouse.  The.    By  Wm.  Hamilton  Osborne. 

Red  Pepper  Burns.    By  Grace  S.  Richmond. 

Rejuvenation  of  Aunt  Mary,  The.    By  Anne  Warner. 

Return  of  Tarzan,  The.     By  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs. 

Riddle  of  Night,  The.     By  Thomas  W.  Hanshew. 

Rim  of  the  Desert,  The.    By  Ada  Woodruff  Anderson. 

Rise  of  Roscoe  Paine,  The.    By  J.  C  Lincoln. 

Road  to  Ptovidence,  The.    By  Maria  Thompson  Daviess. 

Robinetta.    By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

Rocks  of  Valpre,  The.    By  Ethel  M.  Dell. 

Rogue  by  Compulsion,  A.    By  Victor  Bridges. 

Rose  in  the  Ring,  The.   By  George  Barr  McCutcheon. 

Rose  of  the  World.     By  Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle. 

Rose  of  Old  Harpeth,  The.     By  Maria  Thompson  Daviess. 

Round  the  Corner  in  Gay  Street.    By  Grace  S.  Richmond. 

Routledige  Rides  Alone.    By  Will  L.  Comfort. 

St.  Elmo.    (III.  Ed.)    By  Augusta  J.  Evans. 
Salamander,  The.    By  Owen  Johnson. 
Scientific  Sprague.    By  Francis  Lynde. 
Second  Violin,  The.     By  Grace  S.  Richmond. 
Secret  of  the  Reef,  The.     By  Harold  Bindloss. 
Secret  History.     By  C.  N.  &  A.  M.  Williamson. 
Self-Raised.     (111.)     By  Mrs.  Southvi^orth. 
Septimus.     By  William  J.  Locke. 
Set  in  Silver.    By  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson. 
Seven  Darlings,  The.     By  Gouverneur  Morris. 
Shea  of  the  Irish  Brigade.    By  Randall  Parrish. 
Shepherd  of  the  HUls,  The.    By  Harold  Bell  Wright, 
Sheriff  of  Dyke  Hole,  The.     By  Ridgwell  Cullum. 
Sign  at  Six,  The.    By  Stevi^art  Edvi^.  White. 
Silver  Horde,  The.     By  Rex   Beach, 
Simon  the  Jester.    By  William  J.  Locke. 
Siren  of  the  Snows,  A.     By  Stanley  Shaw. 
Sir  Richard  Calmady.     By  Lucas  Malet. 
Sixty-First  Second,  The.     By  Owen  Johnson, 
Slim  Princess,  The.    By  George  Ade. 
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Soldier  of  the  Legion,  A.    By  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson. 

Somewhere  in  France.     By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 

Speckled  Bird,  A.     By  Augusta  Evans   Wilson. 

Spirit  in  Prison,  A.     By  Robert  Hichens. 

Spirit  of  the  Border,  The,    By  Zane  Grey. 

Splendid  Chance,  The.     By  Mary  Hastings  Bradley. 

Spoilers,  The.     By  Rex  Beach. 

Spragge's  Canyon.  By  Horace  Annesley  Vachell. 

Still  Jim.    By  Honore  Willsie. 

Story  of  Fobs  River  Ranch,  The.    By  Ridgwell  Cullum. 

Story  of  Marco,  The.     By  Eleanor  H.  Porter. 

Strange  Disappearance,  A.    By  Anna  Katherine  Green. 

Strawberry  Acres.     By  Grace  S.  Richmond. 

Streets  of  Ascalon,  The.    By  Robert  W.  Chambers. 

Sunshine  Jane.     By  Anne  Warner. 

Susan    Clegg    and    Her    Friend    Mrs.    Lathrop.     By    Anne 

Warner. 
Sword  of  the  Old  Frontier,  A.    By  Randall  Parrish. 

Tales  of  Sherlock  Holmes.    By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

Taming  of  Zenas  Henry,  The.     By  Sara  Ware  Bassett. 

Tarzan  of  the  Apes.     By  Edgar  R.  Burroughs. 

Taste  of  Apples,  The.     By  Jennette  Lee. 

Tempting  of  Tavemake,  The.     By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles.     By  Thomas  Hardy. 

Thankful  Inheritance.    By  Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

That  Affair  Next  Door.     By  Anna  Katharine  Green. 

That  Printer  of  Udell's.    By  Harold  Bell  Wright. 

Their  Yesterdays.    By  Harold  Bell  Wright. 

The  Side  of  the  Angels.     By  Basil  King. 

Throwback,  The.     By  Alfred  Henry  Lewis. 

Thurston  of  Orchard  Valley.    By  Harold  Bindloss. 

To  M.  L.  G.;  or.  He  Who  Passed.    By  Anon. 

Trail  of  the  Axe,  The.     By  Ridgwell  Cullum. 

Trail  of  Yesterday,  The.     By  Chas.  A.  Seltzer, 

Treasure  of  Heaven,  The.     By  Marie  Corelli. 

Truth  Dexter.     By  Sidney  McCall. 

T,  Tembarom.     By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 

Turbulent  Duchess,  The.    By  Percy  J.  Brebner. 
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Twenty-fourth  of  June,  The.     By  Grace  S.  Richmond. 
Twins  of  Suffering  Creek,  The.    By  Ridgweli  CuUum. 
Two-Gun  Man,  Tne.     By  Charles  A.  Seltzer. 

Uncle  William.      By  Jeannette   Lee. 

Under  the  Country  Sky.     By  Grace  S.  Richmond. 

Unknovvn  Mr.  Kent,  The.     By  Roy  Norton. 

"Unto  Caesar."     By  Earonett  Orczy. 

Up  From  Slavery.     By  Booker  T.  Washington. 

Valiants  of  Virginia,  The.     By  Hallle  Erminie  Rives. 

Valley  of  Fear,  The.    By  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

Vane   of   the   Timberlands.      By    Harold    Bindloss. 

Vanished  Messenger,  The.     By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Vashti.     By  Augusta  Evans  Wilson. 

Village  of  Vagabonds,  A.    By  F.  Berkley  Smith. 

Visioning,  The.      By  Susan   Glaspell. 

Wall  of  Men,  A.     By  Margaret  H.  McCarter. 

Wallingford  in  His   Prime.      By   George   Randolph    Chester. 

Wanted — A  Chaperon.      By  Paul   Leicester  Ford. 

Wanted — A    Matchmaker.      By    Paul    Leicester    Ford. 

Watchers   of  the  Plains,  The.      By   Ridgweli    CuUum. 

Way    Home,    The.       By    Basil    King. 

Way  of  an  Eagle,   The.      By   E.   M.   Dell. 

Way  of  a  Man,  The.      By   Emerson   Hough. 

Way   of  the   Stronig,   The.      By   Ridgweli    Cullum. 

Way  of  These  Women,  The.     By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Weavers,    The.       By    Gilbert    Parker. 

West   Wind,    The.      By    Cyrus    T.    Brady. 

V/hen    Wilderness    Was    King.       By    Randolph    Parrish. 

Where    the    Trail    Divides.       By   Will    Lillibridge. 

Where    There's    a   Will.       By    Mary    R.    Rinehart. 

White  Sister,  The.     By  Marion   Crawford. 

White  Waterfall,  The.     By  James  Francis   Dwyer. 

Who    Goes    There?       By    Robert    W.    Chambers. 

Window  at  the  White  Cat,  The.  By  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart. 

Winning  of  Barbara  Worth,  The.     By  Harold   Bell  Wright. 

Winning  the  Wilderness.     By  Margaret  Hill  McCarter. 

With  Juliet  in  England.     By  Grace  S.  Richmond. 

Witness  for  the  Defense,  The.     By  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 
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